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No one of Mr. Carlyle’s disciples, 
we should think, ever became a 
Carlylist at once. The singularity 
of style at first puzzles or repels— 
the persevering reader then finds 
some suggestive idea which leads 
him on—till finally the obscurity 
clears up, the images and ideas 
shine through, and, in the natural 
revulsion of opinion which ensues, 
what was at first distasteful’ grows 
to be admirable, and the dubious 
student, no longer perplexed by the 
cipher of which he flatters himself 
he has discovered the key, becomes 
the uncompromising champion. 

But a great number of readers 
turn back on the threshold, repelled 
by the startling aspect of that sin- 
gular phraseology. To them he is 
merely affected and obseure—even if 
they have gone far enough to disen- 
tangle a leading idea, they perhaps 
recognise it as a truism in masque- 
rade, and set him down as a char- 
latan. His writing appears to them 
to be, as Sir Hugh Evans says, “ prib- 
bles and prabbles—it is affectations.” 

Between these two classes, the 
knights who see only the golden side 
of the shield, and the knights oppo- 
site who are blind to all but the brass, 
we should like to strike some sort of 
balance of opinion, and find behind 
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the oscillations a firm stand-point, 
from whence to survey the History of 
Frederick—a History marked in its 
outward aspect by all the strongest 
peculiarities of the writer. 

At the root of all Oarlyle’s works 
lies a main idea in a particular aspect. 
The idea, he tells us, he derived from 
the transcendertal philosophy, as ex- 
pounded by Fichte: it is this— 


“ Tha‘ all things which we see or work 
with in this earth, especially we our- 
selves and all persons, are as a kind of 
vesture or sensuous Appearance: that 
under all these lies, as the essence of 
them, what he calls the.‘ Divine Idea of 
the world ;' this is the Reality which lies 
at the bottom of all Appearance. Tothe 
‘mass of men no such Divine Idea is recog- 
nisable in the world; they live merely, 
says Fichte, among the superficialities, 
practicalities, and shows of the world, 
not dreaming that there is anything 
divine under them.”—Hero Worship. 


As the idea of music may exist 
independent of sound, yet, to be com- 
municable, demands some voice or 
instrument, so all earthly things 
are as the tones of music, or under 
another figure, Vestures, making 
manifest to our faculties the under- 
lying idea. So what we call rationally 
Society, is to the transcendentalist 
the embodied idea of a communion 
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of spirits upon earth. This idea of 
society is a complex one; two of its 
principal components are Religion 
and Polity—and of these and their 
different vestures or manifestations 
in Church and State, our English 
transcendentalist principally treats. 

This being the root idea, we have 
said it always presents itself to him 
in a particular aspect, which he has 
expounded in his Sartor Resartus. 
It appears to him that the last suit 
of clothes with which the world was 
invested, is worn out. In Church 
and State, and all Society, he sees 
only looped and windowed ragged- 
ness. All the institutions in which 
the moral necessities of man are em- 
bodied, are in decay and ruin—even 
as the world’s former wardrobes of 
paganism, and monkery, and chivalry, 
exist only in museums. The world 
is out at elbows, and the time is out 
of joint; and Mr.Carlyle, not without 

appreciation of the cursed spite 
which dwells in the circumstance, 
believes that he was born to set it 
right. 

He tells us himself that the main 
thing to inquire about in every man, 
is the significance which the idea of 
the world bears for him. Now we 
see that the idea with which Mr. 
Carlyle’s earthly habitation impresses 
him, is a very melancholy one—every- 
where dust, rags, shabbiness, mildew, 
and cobwebs inhabited by monstrous 
spiders. The most cheerful nature 
once fully possessed with this imagin- 
ation, and habituated to look on this 
seene of moral desolation, must inevi- 
tably catch a sympathetically mourn- 
ful, if not dreary hue: the brightest 
lake overhung by such a sky must be 
dark and dismal. Hence the pic- 
ture conveyed to the reader, with 
more or less of a kind of forcible 
vagueness in all his works, is that of 
—This Planet in Tatters and Mr. 
Carlyle weeping over it. Such a 
doctrine, “ Woe to thee, O Planet!” 
ean, if conveyed in a prophetic tone, 
appear only as a Jeremiad. 

ut there is still, we learn, a hope 
for the world in its mendicancy. 
It may yet be extricated from Rag 
Fair and Holywell Street, and be- 
come presentable in the best society. 
Tailors capable of taking its measure 
and fitting it with comfortable and 
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convenient vestments haye existed 
ere now, and may appear again. 
The great thing will to know 
these master-tailors when we see 
them, and to distinguish them from 
mere pretentious snips. Therefore 
Mr. Carlyle, after the exposition of 
his Clothes-(or rather old clo’)-Philo- 
sophy, publishes his idea of who 
these people were in time past, so 
that in selecting our tailors here- 
after we may be able to discriminate 
Stultz from Moses and Son. 

In another book his idea lay still 
in the same direction. He resolved 
to show us a better state of things 
in vivid contrast with their present 
aspect—the difference between the 
world in a new suit made to order, 
and an old threadbare one which it 
has outgrown; and taking for his 
text an ancient chronicle then re- 
cently discovered, he preached thereon 
in illustration of his former doctrine. 

In his French Revolution he showed 
us how the world, with hideous ruin 
and combustion, had in late times 
set about burning some of its rags, 
and in so doing had nearly set the 
planet on fire—a measure leading 
on the spot to sans-culottism and 
great sacrifice of decency—and to sub- 
sequent attempts to cover its naked- 
ness with meagre classical draperies, 
imperial liveries, and such integu- 
ments, in fact, as came to hand. 
And as there stil] remained to apply 
his doctrines to the actual existing 
facts and conditions of life in Eng- 
land, so, in a series of pamphlets, 
called in allusion to the period of 
decadence they were discussing, 
“Latter-Day,” he mourned like a 
prophetic Gibbon over the Decline 
and Fall of Britain, 

There is this great disadvantage 
in setting up for a and 
denouncer, that it forbids any mea- 
sure, qualification, or moderation of 
utterance. A prophecy with a paren- 
thesis —a denunciation hampered 
with a saving cluuse—would be anti- 
climaxes as absurd (odds pistols and 
triggers!) as Bob Acres’s- pedantic 
swearing, and ineffectual as a fiery 
warrior with a wooden leg, So that 
if those who expect in an historian 
the judicial calmness, and the disori- 
mination aud balance impartial, or, 
at any rate, seemingly im to 
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which model historians have accus- 
tomed them, miss these attributes in 
Mr. Carlyle, and are not content to 
find instead the novel historical fa- 
culty of announcing an opinion or 
delineating a character finally and 
dogmatically, in accordance with 
some hidden or capricious standard, 
they will know how to account for 
their disappointment. 

But we are very far from pretend- 
ing (as we shall presently show) that 
there are not merits in Carlyle to 
balance these faults. And yet his 
very merits render his popularity to 
us unaccountable. He is the very 
man, we should have said, who, in 
finding fit audience, would find it also 
few. The success of a popular 
favourite is generally intelligible. 
The large-hearted sentimentalist who 
shampoos our sympathies, and the 
satirical detective who titillates our 
antipathies, both appeal te extensive 
sections of the community, for many 
love to snivel, and many to sneer. 
That comprehensive class of readers 
whose hearts are neither very good 
nor very bad, delights in the exercise 
of the cheap benevolence and the 
harmless censoriousness which con- 
sist in weeping over imaginary vir- 
tue in distress with the one, and 
contemning fictitious baseness with 
the other. To laugh with the genial 
spirit who sheds a rich light of 
humour over the world, gilding even 
its squalor—to be absorbed in the 
succession of splendid pictures of the 
past, which some great artist, whether 
as novelist or historian, reveals—to 
surrender ourselves to the musical 
spells of a poet, are confessions of 
sympathy, which to most men are 
involuntary, and he who demurs had 
better for his own sake be silent. 
But the class of writers called of 
late Thinkers—those who do not take 
the world as they find it, and make 
that their subject, but who investigate 
its hidden moral and intellectual ma- 
chinery—necessarily address a smaller 
audience because they appear to ex- 
clude all whose imagination does not 
preserve a certain rare equilibrium 
with their reason. Therefore, when 
we are told that Carlyle is a Thinker, 
we are unprepared to find him a 
popular favourite even before we 
know anything further about him— 
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when we find the style in which his 
thinking is done, the stran 
becomes a marvel ; but when we find 
(as perhaps we may, in the history of 
Frederick) that the style continues 
while the thinking is left out, the 
marvel becomes a prodigy. 

We have indicated the links which, 
as appears to us, unite his works into 


X a series; but it will be desirable for 


the elucidation of some of his doc- 
trines and tenets, to make a more 
scrutinising though still rapid survey 
of some of the works individually. 
And first Sartor Resartus, which no 
doubt Mr. Carlyle would himself in- 
dicate as containing the germ of his 
expansive and efflurescent (though 


we dare not say fruitful) philosophy..—— 


Under the type of clothes and the 
various aspects they have given and 
give to mankind, he teaches how the 
institutions of society, without which 
man were morally naked and savage, . 
and which are strictly speaking acci-+ 
dents, may, if accepted as natural 
and inevitable conditions of being, 
instead of as the mere outward in- 
vestiture of those conditions, render, 
the social man not merely a partly 
artificial, but a wholly unnatural ex- 
istence. He teaches also that these 
institutions, being only the product 
of circumstances, and constructed for 
the convenience of particular needs, 
may, in such change of circumstances 
as must in the inevitable progression 
of human affairs occur, cease to be a 
shelter and defence, becoming irrele- 
vant, cumbrous, and eventually even 
suffocating as a suit of chain armour 
at Inkermann. Under these circum- 
stances, what is bewildered man to 
do? Return to “the Divine Idea,” 
says Mr. Carlyle— place himself 
again in relation with “the eternal 
facts”—push aside the adventitious 
and conventional environments, and 
stand face to face with what lies 
below, till he descries some means 
of reconciling the necessities of man 
in the altered time with the possibi- 
lities which the time offers. If this 
can be done by adapting existing 
institutions to present necessities, 80 
much the better; if not, then at any 
cost man must not live in the per- 
petual falsehood of such environ- 
ment, but seek deliverance and truth 
even in defiance and destruction. 
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Man, says the transcendental philo- 
sophy, is a spirit; but a spirit hatm- 
pered with temporary earthly condi- 
tions, and manifesting itself even in 
its communion with other spirits 
only through earthly faculties to 
earthly senses. Who would guess 
Shakespeare to have been a transcen- 
dental philosopher? Yet when he 
tells us that 


“The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous pal- 
aces, 

The solemn temples, the great gos itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And like an unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a wrack behind ;” 


and when, too, he goes on to say— 


“ We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep,” 


he expresses the spirit of that philo- 
sophy. The solemn temples (all the 
outward forms which the spirit of 
religion takes) ; the gorgeous palaces 
(dwelling-places of power in one form 
or another); the great globe itself, or 
temporary theatre, wherein the spirits 
of men strut out their little lives be- 
fore the universe with Time for the 
scene-shifter, are circumstances of 
our dream under which the dream- 
ing spirit seeks to accommodate it- 
self to th» conditions of dreamland. 
These will dissolve—out of our dream 
we shall each and all suddenly awake 
—and our awakening may be anti- 
cipated from two points of view. 
Either starting awe-stricken out of 
existence we shall be soothed like 
frightened children, and find that 
life was all a vision ending with the 
‘sleep that rounded it; or we shall 
find that we have been enacting as 
solemn a reality as the universe con- 
tains. Mr. Carlyle holds the latter 
belief — not as mere conviction of 
reason, but as ever-present faith in 
the fact, imbuing his life and opin- 
ions: hence he is an eminently ear- 
nest man, and to this earnestness 
may be traced at once the best and 
the worst qualities of his writings. 
For to stand in such close relation to 
the actualities of life as to be a prac- 
tical man, and at the same time to 
let them sit so easily as to detect 
always under them the abstract idea 
they embody, is a task almost too 
hard for the very highest mind; and 
accordingly, whatever we may think 
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of Mr Carlyle in the capacity of 
spirit, theorist, or thinker, we shall 
find him but a slipshod reformer or 
projector. Where a truth is to be 
detected or an error exposed, who 
more acute! but when you look for 
remedy or reconstruction, you find 
either silence or fantasy. 

Not choosing for some reason or 
other to bring these doctrines before 
the world absolutely in person, he as- 
sumes a thin and odd disguise. He 
makes a kind of pretence, intention- 
ally transparent, of baving received 
a voluine from a German friend with 
the peculiar name of Diogenes Teu- 
felsdréckh, whose intervention was 
held necessary, we imagine, partly 
to break the rude shock of such no- 
vel opinions against an unsuspecting 
and unprepared publice-and partly 
to exemplify under the German do- 
mino, the kind of life and experience 
which might lead a certain order of 
mind to originate such opinions, and 
follow them out in their, perhaps 
desperately subversive consequences, 
Teufelsdrockh has the real and fan- 
ciful so mixed as to constitute the 
grotesque—the real being founded, 
we suppose, in part at least, on Mr, 
Carlyle’s own experiences—the fan- 
ciful apparently assumed partly for 
the sake of indulging an odd humour, 
partly from a desire to invest the 
whole work by means of the prin- 
cipal figure with a certain upreality, 
thus leaving adverse criticism to 
fight the air. 

Built, then, on a basis of truth, 
and treated thus grotesquely, the 
incidents of Teufelsdréckh’s life are 
so fashioned as to favour the growth 
of a mind capable of conceiving and 
expounding his Clothes-Philosophy, 
which strips things of ‘their time- 
wrought vestures, and looks always 
at the truth naked as it was born. 
His infancy is sach as to teach him 
submission and meditation. Then 
follows an omnivorous _ boyhood, 
vigorously digesting what knowledge 
it devoured. So far we have merely 
the substratum of a patient philoso- 
phic spirit; but now circumstances 
begin to decide its direction. He 
receives an academic education, me- 
chanical and profitless because appeal- 
ing to no higher faculty than memory. 
Then comes Rationalism, not m 
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as opposed to mysticism, but to all 
Idealism, picked up, he says, along 
with his University studies of meta- 
physics, etymology, and natural 
science, Which brings him at last to 
see in the Universe only a machine. 
While in this phase of his spiritual 
career he is trying to begin the 
world, but finds no opening for him 
in life, no peg on which to hang his 
capacity of thought and work, al- 
though the capacity is already recog- 
nised, ; 

“ By degrees, those same established 
men, once partially inclined to patron- 
ise him, seem to withdraw their coun- 
tenance, and give him up as ‘a man of 
genius,’ against which procedure he, in 
these Papers, loudly protests. ‘ As if,’ 
says he, ‘the higher did not —— 

se the lower; as if he who can 
into heaven, could not also walk t if 
he resolved on it! But the world is an 
old woman, and mistakes any gilt far- 
thing for a gold coin; whereby being 
often cheated, she will thenceforth trust 
nothing but the common copper.’ ”— 
(Sartor, p. 76.) 


/ This time is a time of real misery, 
and discontent is fast turning to re- 
volt. He has tried to form friend- 
ships and failed—this machine of the 
universe is to him not merely a dull 
and unproductive, but a hostile and 
inexorable machine—all within and 
without is barren and dreary, till a 
new epoch dawns and brings into 
play his poetic faculty. 

“In every well-conditioned strip- 
ling,” says Teufelsdréckh, “ as I con- 
jecture, there already blooms a 
certain prospective Paradise, cheered 
by some fairest Eve; nor, in the 
stately vistas, and flowerage, and 
foliage of that Garden, is a Tree of 
Kowledge, beautiful and awful in 
the midst thereof, wanting. Per- 
haps, too, the whole is but the 
lovelier, if Cherubim and a Flaming 
Sword divide it from all footsteps of 
men; and grant him, the imaginative 
stripling, only the view, not the en- 
trance.” 

He is in love—but here toe is fresh 
suffering for poor Teufelsdréckh—the 
flaming sword interposes between 
him and his wish. Having given 
his heart with such levish outpouring 
as only the poet philosopher can, 
disappointment suddenly congeals it, 
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and that fountain of feeling is closed 


for ever. To escape from memory 
and himself, he roams over the year 
“flying with Hunger always parall 
to him, and a whole infernal chase in 
his rear; so that the countenance of 
Hunger is comparatively a friend’s,” 
Here, then, we have Teufelsdréckh 
in that Valley of the Shadow which 
Goethe entered in company with 
Werter and passed through, but 
from which Byron never emerged. 
The time had come when, finding 
nowhere any sympathy, his glan 
which ‘had been so eagerly direc 
on the faces of his kind and on the 
world, seeking occupation for his 
capabilities of heart and mind, turned 
inward on himself, and saw only 
powers wasted, charities soured, and 
all existence marred. At such sea- 
sons the spirit, believing itself de- 
frauded of its rightful enjoyments, 
snatches in greedy discontent at 
whatever unsatisfying solacements 
offer, and thanklessly swallows them. 
This is the time of revengeful opposi- 
tion to a world so ungenerous, condi- 
tions of life so insoluble—the time of 
doubt and malignant questioning. 
Thus we see Teufelsdréckh landed in 
that barren region’ where the only 
truth discoverable for him seems to 
be that whatever is is wrong. 
Fortunately Teufelsdréckh, we are 
told, “consumed his own choler, as 
some chimneys consume their own 
smoke,” without troubling the world 
with his wrath. His unrest vented 
itself in nothing worse than loco- 
motion. Nature, in her various 
aspects, soothed his spirit into har- 
mony. He begins to perceive that 
there is a higher object than to 
be happy—that he can do with- 
out happiness—and, with sudden 
strength, he resolves to defy suffer- 
ing, and conquer it, let it do its 
worst. From the solid footing of 
this resolution he comes struggling 
out of the depths of denial into the 
elevated region of calm sympathetic 
philosophy, and in this state pursues 
to different purpose .the speculations 
which the old period of doubt and 
discontent had suggested. Hence- 
forth he is sorrow proof; “malice 
domestic, foreign levy, nothing can 
touch him further,” and looks on 
man and the world with the mani- 
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fold insight which he has been at dif- 
ferent stages of his existence acquir- 
ing; the patient thoughtfulness and 
wonder of childhood—the industrial 
energy of boyhood—the reasoning 

wers and questioning spirit deve- 
oped in youth—the sympathy of 
friendship and the poetry of love,both 
awakened in manhood though unsa- 
tisfied—these are the windows 
through which he surveys life from 
the storm-proof mansion he has built 
for his soul. Who knows but that 
Byron’s chafing spirit might also, had 
he lived longer, have chaféd itself 
into such noble issue ? 

Here we have Teufelsdréckh at 
last fully equipped and accounted 
for. He has all this time been cast- 
ing the outward semblances of the 
world into his crucible, and at'length 
they evaporate in the continual heat 
of his imagination, till nothing is 
left except the indestructible root-idea 
of existence. Face to face with this 
residuum we might at last, after all 
this preparation, expect some profit- 
able result. But we regret to say 
that Herr Teufelsdréckh, with his 
elaborate biography and _ spiritual 
career, has been called into exist- 
ence to no great ultimate purpose. 
He does not seem to know what this 
residuum is, nor anything about it, 
except that it is wondrous, and what 
he would call “ unspeakable,” neither 
of which phrases affords particular 
satisfaction to the inquiring reader. 
“ Can it be hidden from the editor,” 
he says, with some glimpse of this, 
“that many a British reader sits 
reading, quite bewildered in head, 
and afflicted rather than instructed by 
the present work? Yes, long ago, has 
many a British reader been, as now, 
demanding with something like a 
snarl, “‘ Whereto does all this Jead, 
or what use is init?” The answer 
is somewhat vague and disappoint- 
ing. To be told that, “‘ if thou seest 
and feelest that thy daily life is girt 
with wonder, and based on wonder, 
and thy very blankets and breeches 
are miracles—then art thou profited 
beyond money’s worth’—sounds as 
much like the facetiousness of a 
conjuror as the wisdom of a sage ; 
and when further informed that, 
’“perhaps by this time thou art 
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properly clothes; that all Forms, 
whereby spirit manifests itself to 
sense, whether outwardly or in the 
imagination, are Clothes; and thus 
not only the parchment Magna 
Charta which a tailor was nigh cut- 
ting into measures, but the Pomp 
and authority of Law, the sacredness 
of Majesty, and all inferior Worships 
(Worth-ships) are properly a Vesture 
and Raiment; and the Thirty-nine 
Articles themselves are articles of 
wearing apparel (for the Religious 
Idea)”—the reader will still think, 
perhaps, that for such a result it was 
scarcely worth while to invoke the 
solemn spectre of Teufelsdréckh. 

Though a metaphorical style shows 
great richness of mind, and is in its 
effect on other minds highly pro- 
ductive, yet it has, especially for the 
exposition of a creed or philosophy, 
its disadvantages. It appears to us 
that in selecting clothes as his em- 
blem, Teufelsdréckh has started with 
a false root-metaphor, from which 
his sequence cannot but diverge 
into wider error. To us it seems 
that clothes would have been a fitter 
emblem for the manners and customs 
of a nation, than for matters so 
essential, so life-receiving, and, in 
great measure, life-giving as its 
Institutions, which are to be no 
more hastily slipped off than one’s 
skin, to whose functions, indeed, 
theirs are analogous. Some percep- 
tion of this ~Teufelsdréckh shows*in 
his chapter on Organic Filaments, 
where it appears the old tissues are 
being gradually renewed—Literature 
being, we are told, the direction in 
on we are to look for a new Gos- 
pel. 

That Teufelsdréckh’s imputed 
cheerfulness of temperament has not, 
in his later and happier circum- 
tances, tinged in the least bis philoso- 
phy, may be discovered from the fol- 
lowing extracts from some of his later 
chapters ; first, this from the chapter 
on Church Clothes. 


“Meanwhile, in our era of the World 
those same Church Clothes have gone 
sorrowfully out-at- elbows; nay, far 
worse, many of them have become mere 
hollow Shapes, or Masks, under which 
no living Figure or Spirit any longer 
dwells; but only spiders and unclean 
beetles, in horrid accumulation, drive 
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their trade; and the mask still glares 
on you with its glass-eyes, in ghastly 
affectation of Life——some generation 
and half after Religion has quite with- 
drawn from it, and in unnoticed ngoks 
is weaving for herself new Vestures, 
wherewith to reappear, and bless us, or 
our sons or grandsons.” 


And these are his general conclu- 
sions. 


“ Putting which four singular Chap- 
ters together, and alongside of them 
numerous hints, and even direct utter- 
ances, scattered over these Writings of 
his, we come upon the startling vet 
not quite unlooked-for conclusion, that 
Teufelsdréckh is one of those who con- 
sider Society, properly so called, to be 
as good as extinct; and that only the 
gregarious feelings, and old inherited 
habitudes, at this juncture, hold us from 
Dispersion, and universal national, civil, 
domestic, and personal war! He says 
expressly: ‘For the last three centuries, 
above all for the last three quarters of a 
century, that same Pericardial Nervous 
Tissue (as we named it) of Religion, 
where lies the Life-essence of Society, 
has been smote at and perforated, need- 
fully and needlessly; till now it is quite 
rent into shreds; and Society, long pin- 
ing, diabetic, consumptive, can be re- 
garded as defunct; for those spasmodic, 
galvanic sprawlings are not life; neither 
indeed will they endure, galvanise as 
you may, beyond two days. 

«Call ye that a Society,’ cries he 
again, ‘where there is no longer any 
Social Idea extant; not so much as the 
Idea of a common Home, but only of a 
common over-crowded Lodging-house ? 
Where each, isolated, regardless of his 
neighbour, turned against his neighbour, 
clutches what he can get, and cries 
‘Mine!" and calls it Peace, because, in 
the cut-purse and cut-throat Scramble, 
no steel knives, but only a far cunninger 
sort, can be employed# Where Friend- 
ship, Communion, has beeome an incre- 
dible tradition; and your holiest Sacra- 
mental Supper is a smoking Tavern Din- 
ner, with Cook for Evangelist? Where 
your Priest has no tongue but for plate- 
icking: and your bigh Guides and Gov- 
ernors cannot guide; but on all hands 
hear it passionately proclaimed : Laissez 
faire ; Leave us alone of your guidance, 
such light is darker than darkness; eat 
you your wages, and sleep! 

““*Thus, too,’ continues-he, ‘does an 
observant eye discern everywhere that 
saddest spectacle: The Poor perishing, 
like neglected, foundered Draught-Cattle, 
of Hunger ahd Over-work ; the Rich, still 
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more wretchedly, of Idleness, Satiety, 
and Over-growth. The Highest in ran 
at length, without honour from the 
Lowest; scarcely, with a little mouth- 
honour, as from tavern-waiters who ex- 
pect to put it in the bill. Once-sacred 
Symbols fiuttering as empty Pageants, 
whereof men grudge even the expense ; 
a World becoming dismantled: in one 
word, the Cnurcn fallen speechless, 
from obesity and apoplexy; the Srare 
shrunken into a Police-Office, straight- 
ened to get its pay!’” 

Certainly this is not pleasant; but 
the question is not, is it pleasant, but 
isittrue? And is it? Is all Eng- 
land one vast dyspeptic nightmare, 
where the agonising struggle may at 
any moment end in apoplexy and 
death? Or is the gloom only in the 
mind of the seer? To him who reads 
merely for vivid imagery, declama- 
tion, odd denunciation, and pro- 
phetic wrath, these paragraphs are 
very grand and imposing. But for 
him who looks up from the volume 
and sees around him this land of 
England, where not only justice, 
liberty, and right, are secured, so far 
as human institutions can secure 
them for all, but where a vast pro- 
portion of the inhabitants live in 
such comfort, plenty, and enlightened 
enjoyment,as was never before known, 
and hardly dreamt of, by the most far- 
seeing of past legislators; where for 
the rich not to practise benevolence 
is the contemned exception; and 
where, for the most part, those only 
who can afford it, contribute to the 
maintenance of the vast framework of 
administration which shelters from 
injustice even the most indigent and 
friendless ;—to such a reader, Teu- 
felsdréckh’s eloquence is merely a 
passionate lament that England is not 
paradise, nor all its inhabitants sages 
and angels. 

In adopting this clothes-idea of the 
Germans, Carlyle reminds us of the 
prince in the Arabian tale who vault- 
ed without due instruction on the 
enchanted horse. He turns the peg, 
Metaphor, that lies close to his hand 
before the saddle, and is presently 
carried, not merely off the earth, but 
out of human knowledge. And un- 
til he shall desery and avail himself of 
the other peg, Fact, lying also within 
reach behind the ear, he will continue 
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that balloon-like career, the course of 
which neither aeronaut nor spectators 
can control or predict. 

To ordinary readers, these few 
tracings of Sartor Resartus, or Car- 
lyle’s Profession of Faith, may not 
be unacceptable; for to many a 
clever and even thoughtful man the 
book will at first have less coherence 
and clearness than the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress has for an intelligent heathen. 
We have said nothing as yet about 
the peculiarities of style, nor of the 
continuous, never-pansing stream of 
thought, with its rich freight of vivid 
imagery, which no one can consider 
without admiration and wonder. Our 
business lies at first with the philo- 
sophy which has given birth to all 
his works and opinions, which seems 
to us, on his own showing, so fruit- 
less of result, but from which he 
augured such miraculous benefits. 
In his essay on Novalis, whom we 
may call the transcendent transcend- 
entalist—for he seems to have got 
into an eighth heaven, while the others 
are still in the seventh—and which 
was published two years before the 
Sartor, he tells us that “the reader 
would widely err who supposed that 
this transcendental system of meta- 
physics was a mere intellectual card- 
castle, or logical hocus-pocus con- 
trived from sheer idleness, and for 
sheer idleness without any bearing 
on the practical interests of men. 
On the contrary, however false or 
however true, it is the most serious 
in its purport of all philosophies pro- 

nded in these latter centuries ; 

been taught chiefly by men of 
the loftiest and most earnest charac- 
ter; and does bear with a direct and 
highly comprehensive influence on 
the most vital interests of men. To 
say nothing of the views it opens 
in regard to the course and manage- 
ment of what is called Natural 
Science, we cannot but perceive that 
its effects, for such as adopt it, on 
Morals and Religion, must in these 
days be of almost boundless import- 
ance. To take only that last and 
seemingly strangest doctrine, for ex- 
ample, concerning Time and Space, 
we shall find that, to the Kantist, it 
yields almost immediately a remark- 
able result of this sort. If Time and 
Space have no absolute existence out 
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of our minds, it removes a stumbling- 
block from the very threshold of our 
Theology: for on this ground, when 
we say that the Deity is omnipresent 
and eternal—that with Him it is a 
universal Here and Now—we say 
nothing wonderful—nothing but that 
He also created Time and Space— 
that Time and Space are not laws of 
His being, but only of ours.” 

We shall not stop to discuss 
whether the transcendental doctrines 
possess the magical powers which Mr. 
Carlyle thus ascribes to them. As 
to the novelty of the revelations 
about Time and Space, we thonght 
that not only we, but persons who 
existed many centuries ago, had 
heard something of the heavens 
being destined “‘to pass away like 
a scroll,” and a coming proclamation 
“that time shall be no more,” which 
we thought, not unnaturally, had re- 
ference to the fleeting and evanescent 
nature of those circumstances of our 
existence. Whether the habit of re- 
garding the world and its institutions 
as semblances must lead infallibly to 
a pew and beneficial state of things, 
or whether things would not run 
their course in the absence of the 
doctrine — whether _ transcendental 
bees would make truer hexagons or 
higher-flavoured honey for knowing 


_that their queen, unless a genuine 


great or Heroine Bee, with a proper 
sense of the divine significance of 
saccharine and farina, would be a 
sham and ineptitude; or whether 
the bees at a busy season might not 
take the mystical insect who pro- 
pounded the idea for a drone, put 
him to death with many stings, and 
bury him and his doctrine decently 
out of the way—are speculations 
which we will not here enter upon, 
our business being not so much with 
the doctrines as the use he makes of 


them. We will rather see how he 
enforces his ideas in subsequent 
works, 


The world’s affairs, he says, are to 
be retrieved through its heroes—and 
these he defines to be men who habi- 
tually rest their thoughts and acts on 
the eternal truths, not the evanescent 
appearances of things. Still that 
does not bring us much nearer to 
those eminent persons; and there- 
fore he tells us in his Lectures on 
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Hero-Worship, how those whom he 
holds to be heroes have, at different 

eriods of the world’s traditions or 

istory, been made manifest. In the 
pre-historic times the hero became a 
divinity; mankind could see his 
virtues with undimmed sense, and 
the truths he uttered in word or deed 
seemed of divine origin, so that in 
a few generations their admiration 
grew into worship. Next, when the 
world was too advanced for this, he 
was still received, if not as a divinity, 
et as a divinely inspired man; and 
Mahomet was, and is, to the believ- 
ing Moslem, the prophet of God. But 
at last all credit in divine inspira- 
tion vanished; the world would no 
longer believe that a man, however 
wise, was the mouthpiece of a higher 
power. When they talked of inspir- 
ation it was in a different sense ; and 


they called the utterer of melodious. 


wisdom, such as Dante and Shake- 
speare, a poet. Luther and Knox, 
who battled against tyrannical minis- 
ters of a superstitious creed, are the 
types of the Hero-Priest. But now 
a new influence was beginning to 
assert itself in the world. Ideas 
uttered in achievement, in prophecy, 
in song, in revolt against gigantic 
wrong, had each had their day, and 
literature through innumerable chan- 
nels crept over the scene. As exam- 
ples of those who used literary power 
for true lasting and important ends, 
we have Rousseau, Johnson, Burns 
, (though why, unless to make the 
theory fit, the latter should be taken 
out of the category of poets and put 
here, we cannot imagine), with a re- 
gret, from the lecturer, that his audi- 
ence were not prepared to appreciate 
a still greater literary hero in Goethe. 
Lastly, we have the hero in his com- 
manding phase as absolute ruler of 
men. This is his rightful heritage ; 
and for the situation none but Trans- 
cendentalists need apply. Our choice, 
therefore, is exceedingly limited— 
almost unique. 

We will just pause here to note one 
of the little discrepancies which men 
of vivid imagination, with theories 
to get fitted, are apt to fall into. 
Mahomet, Mr. Carlyle tells us, was a 
true prophet; the proof of which is 
that his word has endured so long. 
“ Are we to suppose,” he asks, “ that 
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it was a miserable piece of spiritual 
legerdemain, this which so many 
creatures of the Almighty have lived 
by and died by? I will believe most 
things sooner than that. One would 
be entirely at a loss what to think of 
this world at all, if quackery so grew 
and were sanctioned here.” 

But in the Latter-Day Pamphlet 
on Jesuitism we find it written that 
“ for some two centuries the genius 
of mankind has been dominated by 
the gospel of Ignatius, perhaps the 
strangest, and certainly among the 
fatallest ever preached hitherto un- 
der the sun ‘ a doctrine of 
devils!’” 

Shall we give up Mahomet and 
despair of the world, or shall Igna- 
tius be a true prophet ? 

However, to resume. He has told 
us of many heroes in time past, 
but he wishes us now to have a 
picture of a time of such virtue 
in England, that a hero was not only 
recognised, but nominated and elect- 
ed to his rightful eminence. Com- 
menting on the old chronicle of 
Jocelin, a monk in the Convent of 
St. Edmundsbury in Henry II.’s time, 
he gives us a most interesting, 
graphie, and life-like glimpse of that 
far time, which he takes oecasion to 
contrast with this miserable present. 
But though as a commentary it is 
excellent, yet the inference he draws, 
and for the sake of which the book 
was written, is altogether false. He 
shows jus how the useless old abbot 
of St, Edmundsbury died, and the 
brotherhood got from the great 
Plantagenet a congé @élire to choose 
a new one. This they accordingly 
effected, and in spite of influence and 
intrigue elected an humble and ob- 
scure brother Samson, who in his 
strange high office proved himself a 
veritable hero. 

Yet why, as Mr. Carlyle indus- 
triously infers, should this be impos- 
sible now? Set any limited public 
body to choose a real governor 
whose will should be indisputable, 
and why should it not be done as 
honestly now as in the days of the 
Plantagenets? Samson’s predecessor 
Hugo does not seem to have been 
very veraciously chosen. Or set 
those men who have elected their 
abbot out of a brotherhood where 
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everybody knows everybody, to elect, 
as Mr. Carlyle would wish, a king 
out of a nation, and how different a 
task will they find it! Where shall 
they look? Among all the hearsays, 
which shall they believe? Amid the 
work done that they know of, how 
shall they recognise the real doer? 
First catch your hero! One might 
imagine from Mr. Carlyle’s talk 
about heroes and how blind we are 
to them, that those distinguished in- 
dividuals walked about with tickets 
on their backs which nobody would 
read—that you had nothing to do, 
politically speaking, but rush into a 
crowd, pick out the first man labelled 
“Hero” in transcendental charac- 
ters, and fall down and worship him ; 
and that this proceeding would 
supersede the necessity of extension 
of franchise, or any franchise at all ; 
destroy schism in the church; dis- 
pense with the poor-laws; blot out 
the ballot question, and change the 
functions of Parliament, 

If a whole kingdom should be in 
such a state that the national voice 
or its delegates could unerringly de- 
tect the true king or ablest man, 
what need of king at all? Here al- 
ready is the most perfect of commu- 
nities—self-governing, _ self-develop- 
ing; and if any one be invested with 
authority more than the others, it is 
only as a kind of stoker, or, at most, 
engine-driver, to look out ahead, see 
that the wheels are greased, and gov- 
ern the stops of the perfect self-act- 
ing machine. but, supposing this 
national condition impossible, where 
is the Constituency to come from ? 
If the ablest man is to be elected 
by an assembly of able men, who is 
to elect the able men? Or if, by 
some happy concurrence of chances, 
they are all got together, and we 
have an assembly, say of Abbot Sam- 
sons, how shall we be sure that they 
will all agree in choosing the right 
Plantagenet, Willelmus Conquestor, 
Oliver Cromwell, or other Carlyle- 
right-divine-absolute sovereigns ? 

{f Carlyle’s visions were realised, 
everything must come right; for with 
him veracity means infallibility. It 
is not merely that a man shall wish 
to see and do the right, as many do 
now, whom therefore we call right- 
aminded, or, in Carlylese, “‘ veracious” 
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men, but with the wish they must 
also by some mysterious process ac- 
quire the power, else they are Dead 
sea apes, accursed, &c. And if the 
majority in England or elsewhere do 
acquire such a power, what Willel- 
mus Oonquestor, Oliver Cromwell, 
or Abbot Samson, is worthy to go- 
vern such a nation—indeed, what 
governing does such a nation re- 
quire? It is no new opinion, no 
revelation by Mr. Carlyle, that an 
absolute monarchy might be the best 
government, if you could get the 
right Absolute-monarch. The idea 
has occurred to other philosophers, 
and other men not philosophers; but 
they have generally also inquired of 
themselves by what process is he to 
be got?—in the solution of which 
(the main and only question) Thomas 
affords no light whatever, or only 
such effulgence as dwells in sighs, 
tears, denunciation, and lamentation, 
amid which the only thing clear is, 
that as soon as the Hero-King be- 
comes possible, he will no longer be 
wanted, 

In the Latter-Day Pamphlets he 
measured, by his standard of the 
“ Divine Idea,” all the prominent 
political questions of the day—to 
which, so far as we can discover its 
functions, it is frequently as inappli- 
cable as a series of solar observa- 
tions would be to assist a man in 
finding his way about London. After 
one of his customary Jampoons upon 
this unfortunate present time, he 
takes occasion, in his strictures on 
“* Downing Street,” to quote his old 
friend William the Conqueror as an 
example of how work should be done. 
It seems his secretaries produced in 
four years the ‘“‘ Doomsday Book,” 
“ not wasting themselves in Parlia- 
mentary talk.” ‘ Happy secretaries |” 
exclaims Mr. Carlyle—* happy Wil- 
liam!” Is this clap-trap or not? 
Does he see, or does he not, that 
for William all the great difficulties 
which beset statesmen had vanished, 
and in place of a blotted scrawl, he 
had a clean white paper to write his 
will on? It-is not so difficult to 
plan a road if you can run it through 
any man’s property, no leave asked. 
It is not so difficult to make laws 
sufficiently veracious, and of con- 
siderable vitality, if the only thing 
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possible for the people you make 
them for is implicit obedience. Sup- 
pose the foreign conquest, which 
we hear so much of just now, had 
been achieved, would it be proof of 
great genius in the conqueror that 
he did not permit his views to be 
obstructed by the requirements of 
party, the influence of property, the 
power of the press, the voice of the 
people, when, by the fact of conquest, 
party, property, press, and popular 
voice, were all extinguished together? 
Sweep away these, and we could al- 
most trust Mr. Carlyle himself to 
undertake the government. It would 
need no other qualities in the ruler 
than the not extraordinary ones of 
sense, resolution, and right-minded- 
ness. As for the Doomsday Book, 
written so expeditiously in four years, 
four weeks would suffice for the new 
edition. Happy secretaries! happy 
Napoleon! 

His favourite plan is to impute an 
imaginary absurdity to those he is 
condemning, and to declaim thereon 
from his vantage-ground of the eter- 
nal facts. Thus, in the pamphlet on 
Model Prisons, he assumes that the 
Government and people of England 
wished to coddle thieves and mur- 
derers out of pure love for them. 
The plan may be a mistaken one, 
and has had some ridicule heaped 
on it by the noodles of Exeter 
Hall, but it is an experiment found- 
ed on reason—not, as he _ repre- 
sents it, an absurdity founded on 
maudlin sentiment. All criminals 
are not irreclaimable, neither have 
any, except a small proportion, com- 
mitted inexpiable crimes; while of 
those who have, many have been 
driven to crime by unavoidable 
misery, produced, according to Mr. 
Carlyle, by bad government. To 
give those a chance of reformation 
who may charge their ‘crime to the 
account of misgovernment, as well 
as to try and reclaim those who seem 
only temporarily or impulsively. to 
have gone astray, is, if not practi- 
cally a sound doctrine, yet by no 
means evidently a weak or bad one. 
It had been found that the old sys- 
tem, instead of repressing crime, only 
bottled it up to ferment into ten- 
fold explosiveness. The question was, 
shall we continue the old system of 
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treating every criminal as a scoundrel, 
caitiff, and devil’s messenger, who 
must be swept out of society and 
out of the world to make room for a 
fresh batch? or shall we try to lessen 
crime by converting criminals? When 
the doctrine is expounded or exem- 
plified by weak men, it will, like any 
other doctrine, acquire a false and 
foolish aspect; but there is nothing 
in the original idea to produce any 
of the horrors which Mr. Carlyle an- 
ticipates from its realization. 

As another instance among many 
of his practice of riding off triumph- 
antly on an abuse of bis own creat- 
ing, he asks in the pamphlet on Par- 
liament, 

“My friend, do you think had the 
united posterity of Adam voted, and 
since the creation done nothing but 
vote that three and three were seven— 
would this have altered the laws of 
Arithmetic, or put to the blush the soli- 
tary Crocker, who continued to assert 
privately that three and three were 
six? I consider not.” 

But the popular voice is never 
invoked at all to decide questions 
of fact, only questions of opinion. 
Granted that the end of all national 
effort is to get well governed, and 
that our electoral system is but a 
blundering way to do it, yet how is 
it to bedone better? What aBsolut- 
ism, democracy, oligarchy, constitu- 
tional monarchy, either electoral or 
hereditary, universal suffrage, or con- 
vocation of notables, however saga- 
cious, has yet, since the world began, 
shown how this is to be done. with 
even approximate success? All that 
has been done is to try, by theory and 
experiment, how it may be effected, 
not with more of certainty, but with 
less of notorious blundering. How 
is the problem to be solved, then? 
Go to the eternal facts, answers Mr. 
Carlyle. But what if the eternal 
facts have already given their deci- 
sion in the matter: which is, that to 
no society of men shall any certain 
method of securing excellence in 
government be possible—that only 
in darkness and bewilderment, with 
none but dark lanterns for guidance, 
and deceptive appearances for land- 
marks, shall mortals seek political 
infallibility. What is the use of 
talking of the “ Divine Idea?” What 
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has it to do with the matter? Follow 
the laws of the universe, says Car- 
lyle. But the relation of man to 
the universe, and of man to man, 
are very different matters, and it is 
with the latter that politics concerns 
itself. 

His manner of dealing with ques- 
tions of the day convinces us, that 
with rare right-mindedness, and 
great genius, and imagination, he has 
shown singular incapacity for any 
other function of statesmanship than 
the secondary one of perpetual objee- 
tion and opposition. All his learn- 
ing, industry, imagination, and zeal, 
only enable him to hit a blot, and 
exaggerate it into a canker immi- 
nently fatal. He reminds us of an 
indefatigable whist-player whom we 
know—fond of the game, keen to 
win, and with such an extraordinary 
memory, that he knows all the cards 
that are played, and could name 
those in everybody’s hand with con- 
siderable accuracy at any stage of the 
deal; yet he can never be trusted 
for two minutes together not to make 
a revoke. 

As a philosopher, then, expounding 
a doctrine of general application, we 
think he has been immensely over- 
rated, looming Jarge in clouds of his 
own raising. As an objector, he is 
often, though we believe not inten- 
tionally, unfairly carried away by his 
habit of prophesying and denouncing. 
As a guide, he puts into our be- 
nighted hands a lantern with no 
candle in it. As a moralist, he is 
altogether unexceptionable ; yet even 
here we find none of the originality 
which his admirers so largely claim 
for him. That to be is better than 
to seem—that it is good to reverence 
worth—that many evils exist in the 
world, and that if we could find out 
the ablest men among us, and give 
them due authority, many of these 
might be remedied—that there is an 
inner light or conscience to teach us 
right and wrong—that there is work 
appointed to every man which he ne- 
glects at his peril,—these are surely 
no new doctrines, but old as society 
—at any rate old as morality and 
philosophy—and ages before Thomas 
Carlyle was born were embalmed 
in the proverbs of many peoples. 
Yet itis by reiterating such doctrines 
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in forms more or less fantastic, that 
he has achieved his very considerable 
reputation. 

And yet, for a man to write so 
much, and always be true to these 
doctrines—keeping his footing always 
on the virtue and necessity of gen- 
uineness, of reverence, of conscien- 
tiousness—of the immeasurable pre- 
cedence which pleasure must concede 
to duty—is an excellent and solid 
basis both for a man himself and for 
a reputation to rest upon. For con- 
sider, if sermons generally, with a 
fair amount of eloquence, illustrated 
such themes, how much more com- 
mon church-going would be—how 
much better it would fare with the 
congregations—and what gratitude 
and applause the discourses would 
earn for the preachers! Oonsider 
this, and then, how can we deny 
what measure of fame lies in our 
thanks and approval to him who de- 
votes his life to enlarge on such 
noble texts, which though very old 
are always new, to a national in- 
stead of a parish congregation? It 
is one thing for a man to feel con- 
scious that these are truths, or even to 
be so strongly impressed with them 
as occasionally to inculcate them, and 
another thing for a man to be so im- 
bued with their spirit that it tinges— 
nay, dyes deeply—all the products 
of his mind. What Carlyle says 
of Novalis may with equal truth be 
said of himself: ‘“ His moral per- 
suasions, as evinced in his writings 
and life, derive themselves naturally 
enough from the same source. It is 
the morality of a man to whom the 
earth and all its glories are in truth a 
vapour and a Dream, and the Beauty 
of Goodness the only real possession. 
Poetry, Virtue, Religion, which for 
other men have but, as it were, a 
traditionary and imagined existence, 
are for him the everlasting basis of 
the Universe.” 

In discussing his works, it is im- 
possible not to notice his singular 
style. Odd as it is, we think it may 
be accounted for without charging 
him with affectation. It appears to 
us that a writer inculcating such 
opinions, who says,—‘I will be gen- 
uine; I will transcribe my exact 
thought in the language that most 
exactly pictures it, without regard 
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either to elegancies of style or con- 
ventional forms of expression—of 
anything but literal rendering of the 
ideas as I see them,—true even in 
this to my philosophy of dealing 
not with semblances but underlying 
ideas,"—may, without affectation or 
conscious wish to strike the attention 
by singularity, write in Carlyle’s 
manner, by simply watching and re- 
cording his thoughts, and the states 
of mind they produce in him. If his 
thoughts habitually present them- 
selves in the concrete, there will be a 
large amount of imagery and meta- 
phor. If he wishes to convey in 
briefest space the whole of what pre- 
sents itself to his mind’s eye, he must 
resort to pregnant allusive epithets ; 
and, to keep his thought-laden sen- 
tences within compass, he must, in 
order to admit what he thinks essen- 
tial, clip off all that is not as redun- 
dancy. As he says himself of Crom- 
well’s style, “Superfluity, as if by a 
natural law of the ease, the writer 
had to discard. Whatsoever qual- 
ity can be dispensed with is indif- 
ferent to him.” If he wants to con- 
vey a shade of meaning for which 
only an approximate word exists, and 
he is not satisfied with a paraphrase, 
he must alter the old word or invent 
a new one. Feeling strongly, he 
expresses those feelings, and seeks to 
arouse them in the reader, not by 
description, but by interjection, allu- 
sion, sarcasm, or passionate appeal. 

It is possible to transcribe thought 
literally, and yet never pass the 
limits of a correct style. In fact, the 
very essence of good style is to con- 
vey the thought with the greatest 
nicety, combined with the greatest 
vigour. There are many passages in 
Carlyle’s works of the finest eloquence, 
to which no purist could take excep- 
tion, and which yet have evidently 
occurred as he has been pursuing, 
without intentional change of thought 
or expression, his ordinary method. 
But this only proves that the lite- 
ral transcript of ideas, just as they 
present themselves, is, in some cases, 
the best mode of expression — in 
others, not, It must depend on 
the value of the idea. When the 
subject-matter is such as to be best 
conveyed by winged metaphor, and 
indeed hardly admits of other ve- 
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hicle—when it is of such intrinsic 
solidity and worth as to bear the 
keen flashing light of vivid illus- 
tration, not only without loss, but - 
with increase of truthfulness—we 
get either splendid prose or high 
poetry. But Mr. Carlyle’s subject- 
matter, though often, is not always 
of this high cast; and when it is not, 
he sinks from manner into a most 
abject mannerism. Take these two 
examples of his worst and best style: 
“THE NEW DOWNING STREET. 


“ At present, as was said, while Red 
Republic but clashes with foul Bureau- 
eracy, and nations sunk in blind ignavia 
demand a universal-suffrage Parliament 
to heal their wretchedness, and wild An- 
archy and Phallus-Worship struggle 
with Sham-Kingship and extinct or gal- 
vanised Catholicism, and in the Cave of 
the Winds all manner of rotten waifs and 
wrecks are hurled against each other, — 
our English interest in the controversy, 
however huge said controversy grow, is 
quite trifling. We have only in a hand- 
some manner to say to it, ‘Tumble and 
rage along, ye rotten waifs and wrecks ; 
clash and collide as seems fittest to you ; 
and smite each other into annihilation at 
your own good pleasure. In that huge 
conflict, dismal but unavoidable, we, 
thanks to our heroic ancestors, having 
got so far ahead of you, have now no 
interest at all. Our decided notion is, 
the dead ought to bury their dead in 
such a case; and so we have the honour 
to be, with distinguished consideration, 
your entirely devoted Fimnar, Sec. 
Foreign Department.” 


The other is from Past and Pre- 
sent. The old chronicle he has been 
quoting from abruptly ends: 


“ The magnanimous abbot makes pre- 
paration for departure, departs, and 
And Jocelin’s Boswellian nar- 
rative, suddenly shorn through by the 
scissors of Destiny, ends. There are no 
words more, but a black line and leaves 
of blank paper. Irremediable: the 
miraculous je that held all this thea- 
trie machinery suddenly quits hold; 
impenetrable Time-Curtains rush down ; 
in the mind’s eye all is again dark, void : 
with loud dinning in the mind’s ear, our 
real phantasmagory of St. Edmundsb 
plunges into the bosom of the Twelft 
Century again, and all is over. Monks, 
Abbot, Hero-worship, Government, Obe- 
dience, Coeur-de-Lion, and St. Edmund’s 
Shrine, vanish like Mirza’s Vision, and 
there is nothing left but a mutilated 
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black Ruin,amid green botanic expanses, 
and oxen, sheep, and dilettanti pasturing 
in their places.” , 

Those who are offended by his 
style should read some of his essays 
—on Voltaire, for instance, and Bos- 
well’s Johnson,—essays not to be sur- 
passed either for style or thought. 

But there is one habit of his which 
we can never get accustomed to, and 
which always recurs to us in a ridi- 
culous light—that of keeping some 
of his images constantly by him, and 
reproducing them as if they were 
puppets in a box. When he sits 
down to write, his peaceful study is 
thronged by spectres of the most 
terrific description, invoked by the 
flourish of his pen. While he is with 
due incantation casting the magic 
bullets that are to hit and slay the 
Unveracities and Ineptitudes, the 
charmed circle in which he works is 
surrounded by a horrible panoramic 
phantasmagory, where all ages and 
nations of the world are jumbled as 
in a Christmas pantomime, or rather 
where all the tinsel monstrosities of 
many old pantomimes are brought up, 
all battered and defaced with the 
wear and tear of the former season, 
and the whacks of facetious clown 
and irreverent harlequin, and play 
over again their time-worn parts in 
a manner suggestive rather of mana- 
gerial thrift than of pantomimic art. 
The difficulties and obstructions of 
life appear to him as Frost-Giants— 
some familiar evils figure in the 
singular disguise of Mad-Demons— 
others gibber as Dead-Sea apisms, 
while the background is made up of 
Foam-Oceans and Stygian Quagmires, 
and the whole scene is surrounded by 
an atmosphere of Silences and Sphere- 
Harmonies. What you thought was 
asimple folly, the magician tells you 
is an Ineptitude, and, as a charm 
against it, offers you an old bone 
from his collection of amulets; what 
had hitherto passed for a weak ordi- 
nary official personage, turns out to 
be a Phantasm-Captain; till you 
either end by becoming a trustful 
guest at this Barmecide’s feast of 
horrors, or else cannot help looking 
on your entertainer as one who has 
the power of bringing himself into a 
state of delirium tremens without 
undergoing the preliminary excesses. 
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Poor little Prince Arthur knew 
young gentlemen in- England who 
would sometimes be sad only for 
wantonness. There are young gen- 
tlemen of that complexion in ‘Eng- 
land still, who, as they once adopted 
Byronism, or the despairing-romantic, 
now fall into Oarlylism, or the de- 
spairing-prophetic. If this way of 
looking at life is true, then it would 
be good that all the youth of England 
should be trained in it. But what 
kind of men shall we rear upon such 
vapourish diet? Is it desirable that 
the public generally, or the thinking 
portion of it, shall look on the mate- 
rial world as clothes for a central 
idea ; on themselves and their fellow- 
men as apparitions; on difficulties 
as Jétuns; on the great mass of 
mankind, including most of their 
friends and acquaintances, as Inepti- 
tudes and Inanities; and on the 
great majority of public and private 
proceedings as universal Stygian 
Quagmires? We shall be told that 
this is a very disrespectful way of 
speaking of the fantasies of a genius; 
that when the poet’s eye rolls in a 
fine frenzy, we should stand aloof in 
silent reverence. But it is one thing 
for the magician to be attended by 
an Ariel or even a Puck, and an- 
other for him to be dogged by sucha 
witch-rabble as hunted Tam O’Shan- 
ter, or cheered old ladies with their 
fascinating company in the days of 
Matthew Hopkins. 

We sometimes wonder whether 
Thomas carries his principles into 
the ordinary affairs of life ; whether, 
when he wants to descend from the 
upper story of his habitation, he 
avails himself of the Vesture or Ap- 
pearance of the stairs or places him- 
self in relation to the Laws of the 
Universe, and precipitates himself 
over the bannisters, confiding in the 
underlying fact of gravitation? Does 
he read his evening paper by the 
light of the eternal stars? When 
he leaves his haunted study, and 
drops his pen, does he abjure his 
rough magic, bury his staff in the 
back garden, drown his book of 
spells in the water-butt, and hang 
up on a peg on the hall, along with 
his wizard gown, covered with weird 
images like a San-Benito garment, 
all his dolefal vaticinations, and ap- 
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pear as.& man of this world? or does 
he walk abroad accompanied by the 
spectral crew that minister to him 
during the terrific period of composi- 
tion? If so, he must be a cheerful 
and convivial associate, especially 
desirable about a sick-bed where the 
doctor wishes the depressed and 
haply hypochondriacal patient to en- 
joy some exhilarating conversation. 
Tt must be extremely agreeable for a 
friend, conscious of possessing only 
an average intellect, and very little 
power of philosophic remark, to know 
that the sage with whom he is con- 
versing regards him as a Doleful Crea- 
ture, or for another who accosts him 
to feel that the sagacious thinker 
recognises in his speech nothing but 
“windy babble.” In his cheerfullest 
and most gallant moods young ladies 
may perhaps rather plume them- 
selves on appearing to him as “ snow 
and rose-bloom maidens ;” but it must 
be less flattering for the greater part 
of his intimates to enjoy his society 
in the certainty that he sees in them 
Dilettantes and Windbags, doomed to 
be swept away into the Inane, their 
congenial element, by a speedy right- 
eous decree which he will himself 
have the pleasure of announcing to 
them; and that he is constantly from 
the bosom of his family looking for- 
ward to the day when they will all 
be happily got rid of, together with 
the majority of the human race, and 
make room for a grand Wittenage- 
mote of Abbot Samsons, Tenfels- 
dréckhs, heroes, and German mysta- 
gogues, who will, by virtue of their 
veracity and power of seeing the 
thing that is, at once distinguish 
their Can-ning, Kon-ning, Cunning 
or able-man, and by universal accla- 
mation, and amid grand diapasons of 
the Sphere-Harrmonies, elect Thomas 
to rule this fortunate planet as Chief 
Nebulosity or Absolute-Nightmare. 
Or is it “not so, but far other- 
wise?” Shall we rather believe him 
to be a heart jovially inclined, nour- 
ishing no such treasonable designs 
either on the throne of this realm or 
the liberties of the world in general ; 
nay, that there might be found in 
him on occasion, in some comfortable 
cosy assembly, considerable faculty 
of enjoyment, even some dim sense 
of jocosity and hilarity, by no means 
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inarticulate, yer ire itself, if not 
in voluntary solo-comic ditty, yet in 
stentorian chorus to such, at sound 
of which the fiends that habitually 
haunt Poor Tom, crying for ever 
hungrily in his belly for two white 
herrings, would vanish like ghosts 
at cock-crow, leaving him to finish 
the evening, cheeriest of the revel- 
lers, with red herrings in his belly in- 
stead of white, together with roasted 
oysters, anchovy toasts, and brandy 
punch. And though we should very 
much like to form one of that party, 
yet what we should most like to see 
would be a quiet meeting between 
Thomas and that other master-spirit 
Ruskin. After grim interchange of sa- 
lutation, they would at first eye each 
other doubtfully—Thomas askance, 
Ruskin “ with a high-sniffing air "— 
till, after a few preliminary formali- 
ties, each would mount his hobby, 
and settling down in the saddle and 
ramming in the spurs, begin his ec- 
centric, nebulous, and highly aggres- 
sive career. A solitary sage of pug- 
nacious temper upon a hobby is a 
formidable spectacle; but think of 
two converging! There would bea 
collision before they had gone ten 
yards — hobbies and riders sent 
sprawling—and then—heavens! did 
ever philosophers and master-spirits 
use such language before? The 
meeting ought to take place some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Kil- 
kenny. 

Let any one after diligent perusal of 
Carlyle’s works first realise the impres- 
sion of life and society they have left 
on him. There he will see depicted, 
in the darkest and most lurid colours, 
the spectacle of a world sinking to 
ruin, inhabited by nations of men 
living a life of habitual hopeless base- 
ness and untruth amid the tattered 
mockeries of governments and reli- 
gions. Then let him clear his brain 
of that image, and look abroad on 
England. He will see laws as equi- 
tably administered, government as 
honest and enlightented, charities as 
active, and a clergy of as pure exem- 
plary life and quick religion as in 
any age he can point to. He will 
look on much misery, but also on as 
large a proportion of happiness as 
has fallen to the lot of any genera- 
tion. He will find wrong and evil 
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receiving a publicity which, while it 
renders them unduly conspicuous 
over what is right and good, gives 
them also a far better chance of being 
remedied. He will see daily evidence 
of appalling crime, and also of wide- 
spread benevolence. He will see a 
thriving people, whose sense is as 
strong as ever, their minds no less 
quick and energetic and far more 
cultivated than those of their ances- 
tors, and who, with much self-seeking 
and haste to be rich, display also 
much conscientiousness and regard 
for duty. When he has considered 
all this, he may, perhaps, catch a 
glimpse of a philosopher, whose eyes 
are suffused with maudlin tears, sur- 
veying “the scene through spectacles 
tinted with the hues of jaundice. 

His remedial doctrines are urged 
with imagination, eloquence, earnest- 
ness. Their want is the fatal. want 
of feasibility. If we are fainting with 
thirst, whom shall we listen to? To 
him who tells us in eloquent but 
general terms to drink, assuring us 
that liquid is all we want, or to him 
who shows us water even in the 
muddiest puddle? The difficulty is 


HISTORY OF 


The foregoing preamble, we hope, 
may afford a standpoint from whence 
to view, with some fair sense of appre- 
ciation, a work of Carlyle, which, seen 
from the ordinary level, would appear 
in violently disturbed perspective. 
Generally the new work of a well- 
known author may be considered on its 
own ground simply, without reference 
to previous performances. But there 
are mapy passages in this history 
which must be unintelligible to those 
who are not familiar with the doc- 
trines and imagery shadowed forth 
with dusky vividness in his former 
works; for, like some distinguished 
writers in other walks of literature, 
he seems to take it for granted that 
all his readers have carefully perused, 
and religiously remember, everything 
that he has previously written; and 
this is the case not only with the 
ideas and images, but with the 
phraseology. Strange phrases, epi- 
thets, and nicknames, occur so fre- 
quently, that a concordance, or at 
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not to be a philosopher, but to bea 
practical philosopher. Grant that we 
may dispense with possibilities in our 
conclusions, and we will devise you 
systems of philosophy as fast as the 
Abbé Siéyes devised constitutions, 
Carlyle dwells habitually in the 
endless mirages of the unpractical. 
Work, he says—choose your divinest 
man—see life as I see it, in truth, 
not in appearance—act in accordance 
with the eternal facts; and on this 
theme he rings the changes with in- 
tense satisfaction to himself, while 
the reader, who asks anxiously and 
honestly How? waits in vain for an 
answer. The tale is certainly not told 
by an idiot; but it is full of sound 
and fury, and signifies—nothing. 

For this reason we call this a 
Mirage Philosophy—a sort of in- 
verse mirage—not where the seer, 
in extremely uncomfortable circum- 
stances, has bright visions of unreal 
gardens and groves watered by ima- 
ginary rivulets, but where, blessed 
with every comfort that liberty and 
enlightenment can confer, he sees in 
the fair, broad, honest face of Eng- 
land only a howling wilderness. 
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least a glossary, seems necessary to 
render them intelligible to a reader 
who has begun with the author’s last 
work. He is expected to be not 
merely a reader, but a student ; with 
each successive production he is sup- 
posed to start, not from the ground, 
but from the last landing-place; and 
for the intelligent prosecution of his 
career, he is required not only to 
equip himself with all the author's 
previous conclusions, but to encum- 
ber himself with all his crotchets 
and absurdities. For instance, we 
find in one of his early papers, that 
on Thurtell’s trial some witness said, 
‘“‘he considered Thurtell a respectable 
man, because he kept a gig.” This 
criterion has found so suitable a 
place in one of the many queer cor- 
ners of Carlyle’s mind as to have 
become part of its regular furniture. 
Henceforth all respectability depend- 
ing on outward show (vesture or ap- 
pearance), and therefore worthy to 
be derided, is “ gig-respectability.” 
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In each successive work the gig is 
the emblem of this degree in social 
existence ; till at last’ we find what 
some people might call respectability 
in reduced circumstances figuring in 
the singular paraphrase of “ gigman- 
ity disgigged.” 

But we have already indicated the 
links which seem to bind this writer’s 
works into a consecutive whole; and 
therefore he may have a better plea 
than most for his continual reference 
to personages and passages occurring 
in former productions, of which the 
one in hand may be considered as 
the legitimate continuation. Look- 
ing at his subject always from the 
same point of view, he thus saves 
himself much repetition by assuming 
that what has been once indicated, 
explained, or established, shall in 
future be taken for granted. Whe- 
ther the plea will avail with the 
reader must depend on his opinion 
of the originality of the philosophy 
on which he is thus required to be- 
stow the coherent attention due to a 
scientific work; and to some there- 
fore the practice will appear as an 
agreeable stimulant, to others as an 
egotistical impertinence, * 

In no previous work is his deter- 
mination to obtrade his own person- 
ality more uncompromising than in 
this History of Frederick. His quips 
and cranks and wanton wiles begin 
with . the first page, and continue 
in endless succession, sometimes mo- 
notonous, sometimes highly diversi- 
fied, till the last. But though there 
still remains much to puzzle the 
reader, to whom all this is new, yet 
we hope that what we have already 
written may render many of the chief 
peculiarities intelligible, and account 
for others sufficiently to make con- 
tinuity of perusal less troublesome, 

When, therefore, after telling us 
that the character of Frederick, as 
popularly handed down, is that of 
“a royal Dick Turpin,” he goes 
on to say: “Had such proved 
on survey to be the character of 
Frederick, there is one British 
writer whose curiosity concerning 
him would pretty soon have died 
away ;” we infer that he has select- 
ed the Prussian monarch as his sub- 
ject because he believes him to be 
a veritable hero, one who “ had a 
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soul open to the Divine Significance 
of Life.” We know at once that his 
biography is to be an elaborate illus- 
tration of the Hero as King, of whom 
before we have had only sketches 
and studies in Cromwell and Napo- 
leon. Here was to be drawn, not 
from fancy but from the life and at 
full length, the Can-ning or Able- 
man, who combined in himself the 
insight,- power, and will to perceive 
and do the right as a ruler of a 
nation. Power more absolute, asso- 
ciated with simplicity more genuine 
and complete, is scarcely to be found 
in history than in the instance of 
the King of Prussia. And so far he 
satisfies the Oarlylese requisition of 
being a reality and no sham. Nor 
is his claim to heroism likely to be 
disputed elsewhere. In the warrior 
who, when he was routed and almost 
ruined by his own rashness, not only 
met and defeated a fresh foe, but 
turned upon the victors, and, at the 
moment when as it seemed no choice 
remained for him but submission or 
extinction, converted disaster into a 
glorious success, no aid from trans- 
cendentalism was needed to recogni ¢ 
a hero. But the heroism lay almost 
altogether in his soldier-phase, and 
this is precisely the aspect in which 
Mr. Carlyle is least qualified to deal 
with him, judging from some hints 
which he has already let fail. To 
ascribe the victory of Rosbach to 
“ strategic art” shows a very inade- 
quate acquaintance either with the 
victory or with the art. Nor does 
the following estimate of Napoleon’s 
genius for war restore us to any 
great confidence in him as an his- 
torian of military events :-— 

“So soon as the Draweansir equip- 
ments are well torn off, and the shilling- 
gallery got to silence, it will be found 
that there were great Kings before Na- 
poleon,—and likewise an Art of War, 
grounded on veracity and human cour- 
age and insight, not upogp Draweansir 
rodomontade, grandiose Dick-Turpin- 
ism, revolutionary madness, and unlim- 
ited expenditure of men and gunpow- 
der. ‘ You may paint with a very big 
brush, and yet not be a great painter,’ 
says a satirical friend of mine! This is 
becoming more and more apparent, as 
the dust-whirlwind, and huge uproar of 
the last geueration, gradually dies away 
again.” 
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There was more science and military 
genius displayed in a single cam- 
paign of Napoleon—say the Italian 
one of 1796—than in the whole 
Seven Years’ War. And many of 
Buonaparte’s most successful opera- 
tions were of a nature which Fre- 
derick, great soldier as he was, was 
incapable of conceiving. 

However, Frederick is his hero— 
and we know what that means with 
Mr. Carlyle, who invariably turns 
the old constitutional maxim that 
the King can do no wrong, into a 
philosophical fact. As any one who 
has been branded as a Python, Mud- 
demon, or Phantasm-captain, is 
henceforth incapacitated, as if by 
legal disability, from enjoying any 
of those ordinary privileges of hu- 
manity which in general induce his- 
torians to admit something of good 
in charact rs however bad, so when 
once the sign-manual, “ Thomas Car- 
lyle,” has been affixed to the name of 
any favoured individual, conferring 
on him the dignity of Hero or right- 
ful king of men, the immunities 
thereby secured to him are of infinite 
extent. Oliver Cromwell and Doc- 
tor Johnson, William the Conqueror 
and Robert Burns, Mahomet and 
Martin Luther, are all, by virtue of 
their power of seeing the Divine 
Significance of Life, included in a 
grand general dispensatior, and their 
faults or crimes either forgiven as 
soon as mentioned, or interpreted 
into manifestations of the heroic 
character. This determination to 
endow all heroes with perfection, 
joined with caprice altogether unac- 
countable in selecting them, renders 
it impossible to predict of any per- 
sonage, or of any act of his life, which 
of the two extreme views Mr. Carlyle 
will take of it ; the presumption, how- 
ever, always inclining to that which 
is most uncommon and unexpected. 
So that whether he would condemn 
Mrs. Browngigg in accordance with 
the Newgate Calendar, as the mur- 
deress of her apprentices, or extol 
her with the facetious poet of the 
Anti-Jacobin, as a heroine possessed 
of a mind which “shaped strictest 
plans of discipline,” no one can pre- 
sume to say. It is true that Carlyle 
says: “Frederick is by no means one 
of the perfect demigods; and there 
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are various things to be said against 
him with good ground. To the last 
a questionable hero; with much in 
him which one could have wished 
not there, and much wanting which 
one could have wished.” But we are 
immediately afterwards assured that 
“he has nothing whatever of the 
Hypocrite or Phantasm. Which some 
readers will admit to be an extremely 
rare phenomenon ;” and, therefore, 
though the task of discovering in the 
royal infidel a grain of that reverence 
which is a main element of your 
transcendental hero, or of reconciling 
some of his mean vices with other 
heroical requirements, is a difficult 
one, yet we have no doubt that he 
will leave the hands of the artist not 
only by no means so black as he 
has been painted, but altogether of a 
“ snow-and-rosebloom” beauty. How 
this will be effected, what particular 
artistic arrangements will take place 
for the purpose in the philosophic 
magic-lantern before the heroic sha- 
dow is cast in requisite proportion 
and colour on the page of history, 
we have as yet no means of judging, 
for the present instalment only ex- 
tends to the death of Frederick’s 
father. The two volumes before us 
are taken up with a chronicle of the 
House of Hohenzollern, and the char- 
acters, politics, court, and domes- 
tic life of Frederick’s father and 
mother. 

The century forming the back- 
ground to Frederick and his father is 
certainly well caleulated to bring a 
hero into strong relief, not merely 
from the dearth of great men, but 
from the deterioration of the elements 
of society. Kings were no worse, not 
even so bad, as they had been a cen- 
tury before—Charles IX. and Philip 
II. had no more care for their people 
than Louis XV., or the Emperor Leo- 
pold, and were atrocious criminals 
besides. But in the older time faith 
was alive, life was earnest, the great- 
est privileges of man were incessant- 
ly contended for, and the precarious 
intervals of calm were intensely en- 
joyed by men who’ thus “tore their 
pleasures with rough strife, through 
the iron gates of life.” But in the 
eighteenth century all was stagnation 
above, while the seeds of inquiry and 
intelligence below were fructifying 
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into scepticism. No great public in- 
terests were contended for, only the 
small private interests of monarchs 
—wars were bloody lawsuits about 
property, involving no national inte- 
rest. Thrones stood on the backs of 
kneeling nations, and those who sat 
on them looked with a listless smile 
at the comedy of life, with scarcely 
even the pretence of being amused, 
but with no sense of insecurity. The 
courts of monarchs were no longer 
the culminating points of a system, 
but had a separate system of their 
own. Royal state had degenerat- 
ed into idle ceremony, reverence had 
its prescribed gradations, courtiership 
had become one of the exact sciences, 
and etiquette was the essence of di- 
plomacy. To those trained in palaces, 
form and observance were matters of 
the first importance, the influence of 
which extended into the minutest 
particulars, and the domestic life of 
royalty was an unwholesome and 
oppressive slavery. 

The court of Frederick’s father was 
modified by the peculiar temper of 
the monarch, by no means with a 
happy result. The only person who 
enjoyed any immunity from irksome 
restraint was the King, who enforced 
strict observance on others, while as- 
suming absolute license for himself. 
Thus while we find him driving-out 
with his cane a deputation who waited 
on him, lifting his foot to kick the 
English Ambassador at an audience, 
scandalising his attendants by his 
want of decorum at the Austrian 
Court, and making his violence in the 
palace the gossip of Berlin, yet na- 
tural feeling and parental considera- 
tion were as rigidly set aside in his 
family as in the most ceremonjous 
court in Europe. Etiquette caused 
its members full annoyance, without 
affording them any protection. The 
eldest princess was dragged from her 
sick-bed, when attacked by the small- 
pox, to attend the royal circle; and 
when the nature of her disease was 
discovered she was shut up alone for 
fear of infection, and treated with the 
most inhuman neglect. In the dis- 
posal of her in marriage al] common 
feeling was disregarded, without even 
the excuse of reasons of policy; she 
was alternately bullied and cajoled, 
the bullying, however, immensely 
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predominating; and was finally got 
rid of by an alliance which seems 
afterwards to have been regarded by 
the authors of it as a disgrace. While 
in disfavour, she was kept in a cap- 
tivity where she seems to have been 
in real danger of starvation but for 
the charity of the commiserating 
French Protestants of Berlin. Her 
recreations, and those of her brothers 
and sisters, were listening to the 
king’s snoring as he slept after dinner, 
or to his homilies when he took it in 
his head to preach to them, attend- 
ing dismal theatrical and other diver- 
sions on compulsion, and obeying im- 
plicitly all his caprices. Such was 
his addiction to the practice of caning 
her and her brother Fredetick, that 
when disabled by the gout, his at- 
tendants used to drive him, armed 
with the crutch and seated in his 
easy-chair, in exciting pursuit of the 
offenders round his stck-chamber, to 
the great solace of the royal flagel- 
lant, who thus made himself a sort 
of conductor for pain from his own 
great toe to the persons of his victims. 

Frederick’s lot was even worse than 
his sister’s. He was detested by his 
father, whose unaccountable hatred 
for him began even iu childhood. 
Treated with rigour where kindness 
was due, with neglect where anxious 
care was a duty, his position was not 
to be envied by the child of the poor- 
est subject in Prussia. Incessantly 
abased and caned in public, even in 
the presence of kings, after he was 
approaching manhood, he was at 
length driven by this insane and in- 
twlerable harshness to attempt his 
escape. He was detected, seized, im- 
prisoned—forced to witness the for- 
mal murder of one of his friends sus- 
pected of assisting his design—mar- 
ried to a princess whom he disliked, 
and would never live with—and by 
dint of constant wariness to avoid 
offending his father, and living as 
much as possible apart from him, he 
was at length tolerated, and finally, 
at the close of the king’s life, restored 
to some degree of his confidence. 

To depict a great king and a great 
warrior springing from such influences 
as these, so as to produce a striking 
example of relief by contrast, would 
evidently demand no great exercise 
of artistic skill. And this we have 
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no doubt Mr. Carlyle would have ef- 
fected, but for two circumstances, 
which cannot be otherwise than in- 
jurious to the effect of what professes 
to be a history of Frederick. 

The first circumstance is, that 
after a glimpse of the principal 
figures, we are called aside to ob- 
serve, through three hundred pages, 
the antecedent history of Prussia 
from ages of absolute obscurity and 
savagery. We have before remarked 
that conscientiousness is a distinguish- 
ing feature of Mr. Carlyle; and it has 
led him to follow this subject with 
laborious care, and to represent it 
to the reader in all the distinct- 
ness which an incessant effort to 
be graphic must, with his singular 
power of imparting life and motion, 
secure. If distinctness were the only 
requisite, this piece of history would 
be perfect ; but the life imparted to 
the actors is both grotesque and gal- 
vanic. It is the sort of life which 
Brougham, Peel, and Louis Napoleon 
would receive, if the next century were 
to find them revivified from the pic- 
tures in Punch. Each Burggraf and 
Kiirfurst hops, grins, and grimaces 
across the scene quite alive certainly ; 
but if he could be endowed with con- 
sciousness as well as life, he would 
be rather puzzled to recognise him- 
self under the antic disguise and 
significant (or insignificant) nick- 
name. However, if all the distinct- 
ness had been preserved with higher 
finish and truer effect, we should still 
consider that the book, as a history 
of Frederick, would be encumbered 
by this long episode of the Hohen- 
zollerns. It is not pretended that 
the events described had any pecu- 
liar influence in producing Frederick, 
or that he derived from his ancestors 
any of his characteristics. The state 
in which Frederick found his king- 
dom, and the events which led to it, 
might with advantage have been con- 
densed into a single chapter. 

The second circumstance is, that 
in all the remainder of the two vol- 
umes as yet published, Frederick’s 
father is the principal figure; Frede- 
rick himaelf occupying comparatively 
small space, and in that appearing as 
mean and insignificant, destitute of 
any noble feature or promise of great- 
ness. On Mr. Carlyle’s own showing 
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he seems to have made too much of 
his hero’s father. ‘To us he has, as 
father and daily teacher, and master 
of young Fritz, a continual interest: 
and we must note the master’s ways, 
and the main phenomena of the 
workshop, as they successively turned 
up, for the sake of the notable Ap- 
prentice serving there.” Hitherto, 
however, the Apprentice merely serves 
as an incidental appendage to the 
master. 

The domestic character we have 
attributed to Frederick William is 
the one in which he has always 
appeared to the world; the impres- 
sion being chiefly conveyed through 
the medium of the memoirs of his 
daughter, the Margravine of Bai- 
reuth. Yet, that he had other and 
better claims to the notice of history 
in his character as King, let Mr. Car- 
lyle show. 

“By degrees he went over, went into 
and through, every department of Prus- 
sian Business, in that fashion; steadily, 
warily, irresistibly compelling every item 
of it, large and little, to take that same 
character of perfect economy and solid- 
ity, of utility pure and simple. Needful 
work is to be rigorously well done; 
needless work, and ineffectual or ima- 
ginary workers, to be rigorously pitched 
out of doors. What a blessing on this 
Zarth ; worth purchasing almost at any 
price! The money saved is something, 
nothing if you will: but the amount of 
mendacity expunged, has no one com- 
puted that! Mendacity not of tongue; 
but the far feller sort, of hand, and of 
heart, and of head; short summary of 
all Devil’s-worship whatsoever. Which 
spreads silently along, once you let it in, 
with full purse or with empty; some 
fools even praising it: the quiet dry-rot 
of Nations! To expunge such is greatly 
the duty of every man, especially of 
every King. Unconsciously, not think- 
ing of Devil’s-worship, or spiritual dry- 
rot, but of money chiefly, and led by 
Nature and the ways she has with us, it 
was the task of Friedrich Wilhelm’s life 
to bring about this beneficent result in 
all departments of Prussian Business, 
great and little, public and even private. 
Year after year, he brings it to perfee- 
tion; pushes it unweariedly forward 
every day and hour, So that he has 
Prussia, at last, all a Prussia made after 
his own image; the most thrifty, hardy, 
rigorous and Spartan country any 
modern King ever ruled over; and him- 
self (if he thought of that) a King in- 
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deed. He that models Nations accord- 
ing to his own image, he is a king, 
though his sceptre were a walking-stick ; 
and prenecty no other is.” 

“Yearly he made his country richer; 
and this not in money alone (which is of 
very uncertain value, and sometimes has 
no value at all, and even less), but in 
frugality, diligence, punctuality, veracity 
—the grand fountains from which money 
and all real values and valors, spring for 
men. To Friedrich Wilhelm, in his 
rustic re money had no lack of 
value: rather the reverse. To the home- 
spun man it was a success of most excel- 
lent quality, and the chief symbol of 
success in all kinds. Yearly he made 
his own revenues, and his people’s along 
with them, and as the source of them, 
larger: and in all states of his revenue, 
he had contrived to make his expendi- 
ture less than it; and yearly saved 
masses of coin, and ‘ deposited them in 
barrels in the cellars of his Schloss,’— 
where they proved very useful, one day. 
Much in Friedrich Wilhelm proved use- 
ful beyond even his expectations. As a 
Nation’s Husband he seeks his fellow 
among Kings, ancient and modern. 
Happy the Nation which gets such a 
Husband, once in the half-thousand 
years. The Nation, as foolish wives 
and Nations do, repines and grudges a 
good deal, its weak whims and will 
being thwarted very often; but it ad- 
vances steadily, with consciousness or 
not, in the way of well-doing; and after 
long times, the harvest of this diligent 
sowing becomes manifest to the Nation 
and to all Nations. 

“ Strange as it sounds in the Republie 
of Letters, we are tempted to call Fried 
rich Wilhelm a man of genius ;—genius 
fated and promoted to work in National 
Husbandry, not in writing Verses or 
three-volume Novels. A silent genius, 
His melodious stanza, which he carnot 
bear to see halt in any syllable, is a 
rough fact reduced to order; fact made 
to stand firm on its feet, with the world- 
rocks under it, and looking free towards 
all the winds and all the stars. He 
goes about suppressing platitudes, rip- 
ping off futilities, turning deceptions 
inside-out. The realm of Disorder, 
which is Unveracity, Unreality, what we 
call Chaos, has no fiereer enemy. Honest 
soul, and he seemed to himself such a 
stupid fellow often: no tongue-learning 
at all ; little capable to give a reason for 
the faith that was in him. He cannot 
argue in articulate logic, only in inarti- 
culat: bellowings, or worse. He must 
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once done, it will itself tell what kind 
of thing it is, by-and-by. Men of genius 
have a hard time, I perceive, whether 
born on a throne or off it, and must 
expect contradictions next to unendur- 
ante plurality of blockheads being 
so extreme ?” 


The character of such a King could 
evidently be summed up in a very 
different verdict from the decisive one 
of Macaulay; and it was of course 
the duty of an historian to give all 
due preponderance to the favourable 
side. But when we find Mr. Carlyle 
casting all his weight into one scale 
as indignant counterpoise to the for- 
mer unjust state of the balance, till 
censure kicks the beam, we find our- 
selves still far, in the opposite direc- 
tion, from a just estimate. A ruler 
who did so much to elevate his 
country, cannot be abruptly dismissed 
as brute and tyrant. But on the other 
hand, a “dumb poet,” who makes a 
hell of his household, kicks ambassa- 
dors, drives his children to despair, 
and drinks himself into chronic deli- 
rium, is an equally anomalous charac- 
ter, neither does the epithet of “ in- 
articulate man of genius” by any 
means satisfy the case. 

But the fact is that Frederick Wil- 
liam was pre-destined by Mr. Carlyle 
for a hero, and none of his elect can 
sin. A-~member of the chivalrous 
order of St. Thomas, with a weak 
point in his character, would seem as 
strange as if Dante had represented 
one of his personages with one foot 
planted in Paradise and the other in 
a circle of hell. So, when he beats 
and starves his son, we are simply 
told “the poor youth bas a bad time, 
and the poor father too!” Hence 
arises a new dilemma for our author 
with his heroic theory to get fitted. 
There are now two heroes to be main- 
tained in heroism, the filial and the 
paternal, but their relationship is 
decidedly unheroic. The paternal 
hero beats the filial with his rattan 
—calls him frightfully disgraceful 
names—starves him, and keeps him 
short of money. The filial responds 
not unnaturally with fear, hatred, 
and suppressed revolt. Here is evi- 
dently something to be accounted for 
—a problem so difficult that most 
people would have been glad to let go 
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one hero, leaving him to step back 
_ at least with one leg, into the Stygian 
quagmire from which he had been so 
deftly dragged. But Thomas is of 
another temper, and is ready with a 
most astonishing device for supporting 
the heroic theory without abandoning 
his heroes. 

It appears, therefore, that the pa- 
ternal hero, the sagacious ruler and 
wily diplomatist, is of a nature so 
simple and guileless, that an astute 
designing person can make him be- 
lieve anything; and if he is instrncted 
in a sufficiently artful manner to hate 
his children, the channels of natural 
affection are straightway dried up, 
and refilled from the sources of cruelty 
and aversion. Here then is a highly 
ingenious solution of the difficulty by 
which the designing individual who 
does the mischief suffers vicariously 
for the unnatural conduct of the pa- 
ternal hero, and things go on, and 
even grow worse, without detriment 
to either of the heroic characters. 

To this end we learn, then, that 
the double marriage projected be- 
tween the English prince and prin- 
cess, and Wilhelmina and Frede- 
rick, was for political reasons dis- 
tasteful to the Emperor, who de- 
spatched a crafty emissary, Secken- 
dorf, to Berlin, with instructions to 
gain the Prussian King’s confidence, 
and then use his influence to avert 
the marriages. The Emperor at the 
same time gains over Gruimkow, 
Frederick William’s prime-minister. 
These two, whoin the historian forth- 
with designates as “the two Black- 
Artists,” commence their magical 
practices at once, and, as the diplo- 
matists of the eighteenth century 
were never influenced by hidden mo- 
tives, and always proceeded to their 
aim by the most open and public 
paths, they are never suspected by 
the guileless monarch to be excep- 
tions, and operate with such suc- 
cess that we are told, “for the next 
seven years a figure went about, 
not doubting it was Friedrich Wil- 
helm; but it was in reality Secken- 
dorf - and- Grumkow much more. 
These two, conjunror and his man, 
both invisible, have caught their 
royal wild Bear; got a rope round 
his muzzle; and so dance him about ; 
terrifying, now exhilarating 


now 
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all the market by the pranks he 
plays.” 

A strict logician—or indeed a per- 
son of merely plain common-sense— 
might here take occasion to inquire 
how far it was consistent with the 
heroic character to allow itself to be | 
played upon with such singular 
facility by two Black Artists, and 
turned into a dancing-bear at their 
will; and might conclude that our 
adroit supporter of the heroic theory 
had merely shifted the dilemma by 
“logical hocus-pocus.” Remembering, 
too, how it has been written that one 
of the characteristics of a hero is not 
to believe in “ hearsays,” but to see 
things for himself, we might conclude 
that in matters so affecting the rela- 
tion between parent and child, this 
heroic attribute might be seasonably 
called into play. However, this never 
seems to occur to Mr. Carlyle, who 
expends much virtuous and well-di- 
rected indignation on Seckendorf and 
Grumkow, expressing a sanguinary 
regret that they were not both “ well- 
hanged.” 

As an instance of how far Carlyle 
will go to serve a character of which 
he has a lofty opinion, we will give a 
passage from his sommary of the 
career of the Great Elector, Frede- 
rick’s great-grandfather. 


“Shortly after Friedrich Wilhelm, 
who had shone much in the battle, 
changed sides. An inconsistent, treach- 
erous man? Perhaps not, O reader; per- 
haps a man advancing ‘in circuits,’ the 
only way he has; spirally, face now to 
east, now to west, with his own reasoa- 
able private aim sun-clear to him all the 
while? 

“John Casimir agreed to give up the 
‘Homage of Preussen’ for this service ; 
a grand prize for Friedrich Wilhelm.” 
—iP. 349.) 


That is all Mr. Carlyle has to say 
about this proceeding. We have 
heard of this sort of spiral heroes 
before—men of tortuous veracity— 
principally in courts of jastice; but 
we never before heard their circuitous 
proceedings justified with such con- 
temptuous brevity. Henceforth let 
anybody who has a private reason- 
able aim know that, provided it 
remain sun-clear to him, he may ad- 
vance towards it by any paths he 
finds most convenient, even if hononr, 
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faith, and honesty should be trampled 


under foot. Good news this for 
rascildom—not such good news, we 
should think, for a moral Carlylist. 
If this is so, why such tremendous 
abuse of the Jesuits, who say nothing 
worse—“ spiral ” moralists advancing 
towards a ‘“‘san-clear aim?” These 
are the obliqnities which one would 
think must eventually destroy all 
confidence in Carlyle. Suppose now 
that it had been a Phantasm Captain 
instead of a hero who had acted turn- 
coat, might we not have something 
to the following effect ?—~ 

“ Homage of Preussen remitted !-— 
a great prize temporarily for Fried- 
rich Wilhelm—of considerable value 
as an offset against Losses, pecuniary 
or territorial, but of quite infinite no- 
value as an offset against a Human 
Soul. To do homage for Preussen, 
bend the Great-Electoral knee, ren- 
der public acknowledgment of in- 
feriority, is galling to a Great Elec- 
tor—thing by all means to be abo- 
lished if the Laws of this Uni- 
verse permit. But to bend a Great- 
Electoral knee to Beelzebub—to say 
to him, ‘Henceforth I ain thy Feu- 
datory, not John Casimir’s ’—this 
methinks, the laws of this Universe 
will by no means permit, but will 
surely avenge such Transfer of Hom- 
age on thee and Preussen,” &c., &c., 
&c. We will pay Mr. Carlyle the 
compliment to say that these senti- 
ments, as more respectable, are more 
characteristic of him than his own. 

In another place we are told that 
Frederick’s father, looking into the 
accounts of a domain, found the 
books of a functionary called Hesse 
in confusion, and several thousands 
short :— 

“ What has become of these thousands, 
Sir? Poor old Hesse could not tell; 
‘God is my witness, no penny of them 
ever stuck to me,’ asseverated poor old 
Hesse ; ‘but where they are—? My 
account-books are in such a state ;— 
alas, and my poor old memory is not 
what it was!” They brought him to 
Berlin; in the end they actually hanged 
the poor old soul ;—and then afterwards 
in his dusty lumber-rooms, hidden in 
pots, stuffed into this nook and that, 
most or all of the money was found. Date 
and document exist for all these cases, 
though Mr. Dryasdust gives none; and 
he cases are indubitable; very rhada- 
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manthine indeed. The soft quality of 
merey,—ah yes, it is beautiful and 
blessed, when permissible (though thrice- 
accursed, when not): but it is on the 
hard quality of justice, first of all, that 
empires are built up, and beneficent and 
lasting things become achievable to 
mankind, in this world!—” 


So that, when a hero hangs an inno- 
cent man, that is justice; and when 
he finds it permissible to pardon an 
innocent man, that is mercy. This 
is the kind of heroism which, by a 
strange perversity, mankind has, in 
all ages, incessantly struggled to be 
rid of. “Very rhadamanthine in- 
deed,” is Mr. Carllye’s comment— 
wherein he libels Rhadamanthus. 

The Double-Marriage Project oc- 
cupies a large space—as futile and 
trumpery an intrigue as ever a court 
was engaged in. And Mr. Carlyle 
tells you that such is also his opin- 
ion, but he considers that he and his 
readers are bound, at any cost, to fol- 
low the aspirings and disappointments 
of family interest in all their miser- 
able particulars, because we are told 
“there is an important young Fried- 
rich inextricably wrapt up in it.” 
Why “inextricably,” we do not see. 
Actively he had nothing whatever 
to do with it, being a mere puppet in 
the hands of his father. Seckendorf, 
we are told, was despatched to Ber- 
lin to stop the double marriage, and 
Seckendorf is one of the “ Black Art- 
ists” who caused or widened the 
breach between father and _ son. 
Could not all this be made clear with- 
out entering into every particular of 
the tedious double marriage? “ With- 
out a Friedrich,” says our historian, 
“ the affuir could be redaced to some- 
thing like its real size, and recorded 
in a few pages.” Still more ought 
this to have been done with, than 
without, a Friedrich, whose personal 
history, with which we are principally 
concerned, it encumbers, not illu- 
minates. 

The rest of these volumes are 
taken up with the “ Kaiser’s Spectre- 
Hunt,” or efforts of the Emperor of 
Austria to get the Spanish crown— 
the desertion and imprisonment of 
the crown prince—and the rest of the 
acts of Friedrich Wilhelm’s life, such 
of them as he performed when he 
was either drunk or delirious being 
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described with great pathos. The 
labour necessary to bring full parti- 
culars to light has been endured 
honestly, and we wish we could add 
uncomplainingly ; but fifty times are 
we called upon to sppreciate and 
sympathise with him in his ex- 
plorations, and struggles with his 
Incubus-foe Dryasdust—whining en- 
treaties to pity the sorrows of a poor 
historian, which are not always pro- 
ductive of sympathy. 

The labour of investigation is 
equalled by that of reproduction. 
Everywhere there is evidence of in- 
cessant care to represent people and 
events in the most vivid manner— 
and those who are familiar with Mr. 
Carlyle’s faculty of conveying shades 
of meaning will know what the in- 
cessant exercise of it will amount to 
in a long history. And here occurs 
the question of style—at which we 
hear from all his admirers loud cries 
of, Oh, oh! His style is to them 
sacred——not appreciated, because of 
its excellence—“caviare to the 
general.” Its aim is to reproduce 
with the greatest exactness all the 
thoughts and all the moods of mind 
which the contemplation of his sub- 
ject produced in the author—a curi- 
ous psychological study, more inter- 
esting and valuable perhaps in a 
History of Thomas Carlyle than a 
History of Frederick the Great. We 
have already pointed out that the 
propriety of this method of literal 
transcript of idea must depend on 
the value of theidea. But the course 
of a long history, which professes to 
deal much with common and familiar 
matters, and to give even to impor- 
tant subjects an everyday look, can 
afford but few fitting opportunities 
for its employment. It seems to us 
that nothing but an all-pervading 
vanity and self-sufficiency could lead 
a man to suppose that all the opera- 
tions of his mind in any direction are 
worthy of being carefully recorded. 
Other writers have been famed for 
their curious felicity of style, but it 
has been displayed with widely differ- 
ent effect—concealing their muscles 
under a most delicate and healthy 
skin, while Carlyle loves to exhibit 
his in all their bare repulsiveness, 
Are all the pains which such men as 
Hume and Gibbon have taken to 
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secure grace as well as power, thrown 
away? or is there no merit in careful 
constructive art, as must be the case 
if Carlyle is right? To see clearly 
and imitate exactly are only the 
groundwork of an artist’s merit—he 
must be able skilfully to select, com- 
bine, and harmonise—else Titian was 
a bungler, and the decorators of 
Chinese pagodas are truer artists, 

We do not care anything about 
the dignity of history compared with 
its truth, nor do we insist that an 
historian shall convey his narrative 
through a colourless medium; but 
we do insist that the medium shall 
not be distorting. We have shown 
how the bent of Carlyle’s philosophy 
brings him to view the world’s busi- 
ness, and the proceedings and pro- 
spects of his fellow-creatures, in a 
dismal and desponding light. Hence 
the cast of his mind is sardonic, and 
the style, which is the exact re- 
flex of his own mind, is sardonic 
too. Everybody and everything dealt 
with is treated in a jeering tone—the 
tone of a virtuous Mephistopheles, 
Characters enter, grimace, perform 
their allotted movements in an ex- 
aggerated fashion, as if their wires 
were pulled a little too hard—are 
baptised with a facetious nickname 
—labelled Sham or Reality—mostly 
Sham—and are then dismissed, as 
Sam Weller dismissed the Fat Boy, 
“‘with a harmless but ceremonious 
kick.” Distinctness must be secured 
at any price—by a trick, if not by 
other means. Thus the Emperor Leo- 
pold is always during the history 
of many years, “the little Kaiser in 
the red stockings;”—scarcely ever 
mentioned without the scarlet in- 
teguments. And why? Because, it 
seems, a Mr. Savage, whom nobody 
knows anything about, describing in 
a book his residence at Vienna, says 
he saw the Emperor there, who was 
a little man with red stockings. There- 
fore, as Emperors never have more 
than one pair of stockings, the colour 
of which is an infallible index to 
their imperial character, he is hence- 
forth the “little Kaiser in the red 
stockings.” The King of Prussia is 
always “ Majesty,” without any pre- 
fix, as if Majesty were his Christian 
naine ; and the King of Poland, hav- 
ing given unusual proofs of bodily 
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vigour, is “the Physically Strong.” 
These all play considerable parts in 
the drama, but characters that only 
appear to vanish are similarly treated. 
Thus, for instance, a former Elector 
of Brandenburg, three huntlred years 
ago, had a sister who had a husband 
called Christian :— 


“Tis wife was a Danish Princess, 
Sister of poor Christian IL, King of 
that Country: dissolute Christian, who 
took up with a huxter-woman’s. daugh- 
ter,— mother sold gingerbread,’ it would 
appear, ‘at Bergen in, Norway,’ where 
Christian was Viceroy ; Christian made 
acceptable love to the daughter ‘Divike 
(Dovekin, Columbina), as he ealled her. 
Nay he made the gingerbread mother a 
kind of prime-minister, said the angry 
public, justly scandalised at this of the 
‘Dovekin.’ He was married, meanwhile, 
to Karl V.’s own Sister; but continued 
that other connection. He had rash 
notions, now for the Reformation, now 
against it, when he got to be king; a 
very rash, unwise, explosive man.” 


The Bohemian Zisca appears to 
Mr. Carlyle as a “ human rhinoceros 
driven mad”—henceforth he is 
“Rhinoceros Zisca.” Waldemar, a 
Markgrave, died, and a false Walde- 
mar, pretending to be him, after- 
wards appeared—he is * post-mortem 
Waldemar,” or ‘“post-obit Walde- 
mar.” 

Events are treated in the same 
grotesque fashion. The Emperor 
wishes the maritime powers to join 
him against France :— 


“The astonished Kaiser rushes for- 
ward to fling himself into the arms of 
the Sea-Powers, his one resource left: 
‘Help! Moneys, subsidies, ye Sea- 
Powers!” But the Sea-Powers stand 
obtuse, arms not open at all, hands but- 
toning their pockets: ‘Sorry we cannot, 
your Imperial Majesty. Fleury engages 
not to touch the Netherlands, the Bar- 
rier Treaty; Polish Elections are not 
our concern!’ and callously decline. 
The Kaiser’s astonishment is extreme; 
his big heart swelling even with a mar- 
tyr-feeling ; and he passionately appeals: 
‘Ungrateful, blind Sea-Powers! No 
money to fight France, say you? Are 
the Laws of Nature fallen void?’ Im- 
perial astonishment, sublime martyr- 
feeling, passionate appeals to the Laws 
of Nature, avail nothing with the blind 
Sea-Powers: ‘No money in us,’ answer 
they: ‘we will help you to negotiate.’ 
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‘ Negotiate!’ answers he ; and will have 
to pay his own election broken-glass, 
with a sublime martyr-feeling, without 
money from the Sea-Powers.” 


If this is fine history, we should 
think Mrs. Gamp would have made 
a fine historian. 

Fancy a person wishing to learn 
something of Frederick’s history 
being treated to a passage of this 
kind :— 

‘ Would the reader wish to look into 
this Nosti-Grumkow Correspondence at 
all? I advise him, not. Good part 
of it still lies in the Paper-Office here, 
likely to be published by the Prussian 
Dryasdust in coming time; but a more 
sordid mass of eavesdroppings, kitchen- 
ashes and floor-sweepings, collected and 
interchanged by a pair of treacherous 
Flunkeys (big bullying Flunkey and 
little trembling cringing one, Grum- 
kow and Reichenbach), was never got 
together out of a gentleman’s household. 
To no idlest reader, armed even with 
barnacles, and holding mouth and nose, 
can the stirring-up of such a dustbin be 
long tolerable. But the amazing prob- 
lem was this Editor’s, doomed to spell 
the Event into clearness if he could, and 
put dates, physiognomy, and outline to 
it, by help of such Flunkey-Sanserit !— 
That Nosti-Grumkow Correspondence, 
as we now have it in the Paper-Office,— 
interpretable only by acres of British 
Despatches, by incondite, dateless, help- 
less Prussian Books (‘printed Blotches 
of Human stupor,’ as Smelfungus calls 
them); how gladly would one return 
them all to St. Mary Axe, there to lie 
through Eternity! It is like holding 
dialogue with a Rookery; asking your 
way (perhaps in flight for life, as was 
partly my own case) by colloquy with 
successive or even simultaneous Rook- 
eries. Reader, have you tried such a 
thing? An adventure never to be spoken 
of again, when once done !” 

We heartily wish that we could 
speak more of solid merits as a set- 
off against such passages as these, 
But the truth is, that with a strong 
wish to discover historical excellence 
in this memoir of an eminent king 
and soldier, we have been driven to 
the reluctant conclusion that in no 
previous production of Carlyle’s has 
the halfpenny worth of bread borne 
so small a proportion to the intoler- 
able deal of sack. Formerly we took 
his guineas, notwithstanding the 
fantastic image and superscription, 
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for the sake of the genuine gold. 
Bat when he takes to giving us gilt 
farthings of the same pattern—ex- 
cuse us, Thomas—think of the police 
and the laws against counterfeit coin. 

This painful circumstance of writers 
abandoning their strong points and 
carefully cultivating their weak ones, 
we always attribute to the influence 
of indiscreet foolish admirers. Oh 
those admirers, how they ruin our 
distinguished men! They seize on 
a peculiarity, and laud it as if it were 
the essence of the man—they tell 
him an accidental wart is his most 
expressive feature—till he actually 
grows proud of his wart, and parades 
it instead of decently hiding it with 
sticking-plaster, or at any rate ignor- 
ing it. We figure to ourselves Thomas, 
pen in hand, wearing a saturnine smile 
which broadens into a sardonic grin 
as he jots down an extraordinary 
prank of language which will astonish 
Moddle, or a verbal antic which he 
rather thinks will amuse Noddle— 
taking Moddle and Noddle for the 
critical world. Here are a few of the 
gilt farthings we speak of :— 


“He that was honest with his exist- 
ence has always meaning for us, be 
he king or peasant. He that merely 
shammed and grimaced with it, how- 
ever much and with whatever noise and 
trumpet-blowing, he may have cooked 
and eaten in this world, cannot long 
have any. Some men do cook enor- 
mously (let us call it cooking, what a 
man does in obedience to his hunger 
merely, to his desires and passions mere- 
ly),—roasting whole continents and 
populations, in the flames of war or 
other discord ;—witness the Napoleon 
above spoken of. For the appetite of 
man in that respect is unlimited; in 
truth, infinite; and the smallest of us 
could eat the entire Solar System, had 
we the chance given, and then ery, like 
Alexander of Macedon, because we had 
no more Solar Systems to cook and eat. 
It is not the extent of the man’s cookery 
that can much attach me to him: but 
only the man himself, and what of 
strength he had to wrestle with the 
mud-elements, and what of victory he 
got for his own berefit and mine.” 


“ Capital!” says Moddle. “ Highly 
suggestive!” says Noddle. “ Trash!” 
says the irritated general reader. 
Another farthing—- 

“But the Fates appointed other- 
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wise; we have all to accept our 
Fate!” 

Another— 

“ All things end, and nothing ceases 
changing till itend.” This is a double 
imposture—it is not even an original 
sham, coming as it does from the 
well-known mint of Mrs. Gamp, 
“Vich likeways is the hend of all.” 

Here is a very magnificently giided 
farthing— 

“Just about threescore and ten 
years ‘ago, his speakings and his 
workings came to finis in this World 
of Time; and he vanished from all 
eyes into other worlds, leaving much 
inquiry about him in the minds of 
men.” The plain copper is that 
Frederick died—the gilding therefore 
is rather thick. 

But it is at the most interesting 
point of his narrative that he gives us 
what may be considered the climax 
of his profound reflections. The king 
has imprisoned his son, and thinks 
of putting him to death—and Tho- 
mas, winding up his chapter impress- 
ively, remarks “Here has a business 
fallen out, such as seldom occurred 
before he 

Formerly his images, however ab- 
surd, always preserved a consistency 
which rendered their effect decisive. 
Now we frequently have the absurd- 
ity without the consistency. Frede- 
rick, we are told, is “a man of infinite 
mark,” whatever distinction that may 
imply. He also, we are told, has a 
“snuffy nose rather flung into the 
air, under its old cocked hat—like a 
snuffy old lion on the watch.” A 
lion in a cocked hat, and addicted 
to snuff, gives a new impression of the 
animal; but he subsequently figures 
still more strangely as a vocalist. 
“Friedrich Wilhelm’s words, in high 
clangorous metallic plangency, and 
the pathos of a lion raised by anger 
into song, fall hotter and hotter.” 
This may have been suggested by 
some recollection of Bottom acting 
the lion—“I will roar you gently as 
any nightingale.” The “high clan- 
gorous metallic plangency,” however, 
is undoubtedly original. 

It is said that Carlyle’s style is 
easily imitated. Not certainly his 
best style; for to imitate that, a man 
must have an equal gift of imagina- 
tion. But the style we have been 
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commenting on is not difficult. Our 
friend Herr Botherwig (an Angli- 
cised German, brought up from his 
cradle upon mystical and transcen- 
dental food) imitates it passably. 
Take this excerpt from Bother- 
wig:— 

“Thomas, knowing well the greedy 
cormorant Public is apt to take what 
grains of wheat are offered to it thank- 
lessly, and with small thought or care 
for the labour of the winnower, does, 
with frequent iteration (lest said public 
should think that writing history were 
task light and blithesome as going a-May- 
ing), bewail piteousl,, and not without 
lachrymose Sufflication, the painful ob- 
scuration of his philosophic spirit, while 
wallowing amid the inane ponderosities 
of the Mud-demons or Prussian chron- 
icle-writers, where is to be found much 
of the raw material of our Prussian- 
Jargonic-History. Wherefore, in re- 
venge, Thomas calls them hard names, 
of which Prussian Dryasdust is the 
chief opprobrious epithet—name myste- 
rious haply to Cormorant-Publie, but 
explainable thus ;—Northern-magician 
Scott (magician conceivably akin some 
way, or shall we say by left-handed re- 
lationship to the Sphere-Harmonies) did, 
in sportive preamble to certain fictitious 
narrative, introduce supposititious anti- 
quarian friend, under the name of Doctor 
Dryasdust—which cognomen, tickling 
the capricious Midriff of Thomas, does 
for him ever after officiate as Generic 
appellation for all of that brotherhood ; 
and Dryasdust is forthwith stereotyped 
and enrolled in that singular Lexico- 
graphy (not perusable by living men 
without wonder), along with the Py- 
thons, Veracities, Foam-( ceans, and 
other Indigestions and Dire Chimeras. 
Whenee arises also this other question 
—Is there not in the masses of Histori- 
eal rubbish, some quality worse than 
bewildering?—is there not, moreover, 
something contagious ?” 


Botherwig agitates this further 
question, ‘‘ Whether in the compo- 
sition of Thomas, there be not, haply, 
as much of prig as genius? whether 
he have not unconscious charlatan- 
ism mixed with not-unconscious ver- 
acity. What,” exclaims Botherwig, 
“what if thou, the sworn foe of 
shams, have deserted to the Enemy! 
What if thon, the Denouncer of Wind- 
bags, art also thyself a Professor of 
Flatulence! O heavens!”—Enough 
of Botherwig, who certainly could 
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not, with anything like equal success, 
attempt to imitate those inferior writ- 
ers, Clarendon and Gibbon. 

In a former part of this paper we 
said that considering the style in 
which Carlyle’s thinking is done, the 
popularity it has attained is marvel- 
lous. One distinguishing feature ren- 
ders it especially so. It is probably 
the most arrogant style that any- 
body who did not profess to believe 
himself inspired ever wrote in. The 
author seems to look down on us as 
if from some skyey eminence—much 
as Jove, seated on Olympus, may have 
looked down on mortal doings by 
the banks of the Scamander, some- 
times in wrath, sometimes in con- 
temptuous compassion. One might 
suppose from his invariable tone, that 
the only veracious, the only sincere, 
the only clear-sighted individual, 
who surveyed this terrestrial scene, 
was Thomas Carlyle; that no one 
else had a conscience, knew good 
from bad, was able to exert himself 
to any purpose whatever, or had the 
smallest sense of “the Divine Signi- 
ficance of Life.” The human race is 
adrift in a fog, above which he sits 
serene, and marks their futile efforts 
to blunder through with a grim smile 
for some, a condescending pity for 
others, while for general guidance 
and encouragement, he exclaims with 
Puck, *“ Lord, what fools these mor- 
tals be!” Even his favourite heroes 
he patronises as if they were good 
little boys— patting them on the 
back, pinching their ears, and calling 
them nicknames as Cromwell and 
Napoleon did with their generals, 
But take comfort, Thomas—be as- 
sured you are not the sole excellence 
hitherto produced, or producible, by 
this despicable nineteenth century. 
Other men have appeared, and will 
appear in it, sounder in philosophy, 
clearer of vision, more original in 
genius, of no less pure, though less 
uproarious rectitude, and of more 
commendable modesty than yourself. 
People who know nothing of Fichte 
or his “ Sensuous Appearances” have 
led and will lead very good lives, and 
do their duty in this world —and 
some day admiring readers will get 
tired of your oppressive virtue, and 
begin to inquire what singular hap 
has befallen you, that you should be 
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so contemptuous and impatient of your 
brother insects. 

It is this arrogance of tone, of 
which the History of Frederick con- 
tains many examples, that now in- 
duces us to speak our opinion so 
plainly of the book. Yet we would 
much rather have found it worthy of 
all praise, or at least such praise as 
former experience led us to expect we 
should think it entitled to—no stint- 
ed share. With all his obtrusive 
faults we, like most careful readers 
of Carlyle, feel grateful to him for 
two things. First, for his sugges- 
tiveness ; starting, as he so often 
does, ideas high or deep, productive 
of trains of thought in other minds; 
secondly, because he has always suc- 
cessfully opposed the vile Utilitarian 
spirit, whether manifesting itself in 
the methodic plainness of Bentham, 
or the specious worldliness of Mac- 
aulay. And most sincerely should 
we rejoice to see his great gifts, freed 
from crotchet and affectation, as no- 
bly employed as heretofore. 

We sometimes think that if he 
had begun his career by a plain 
statement of his belief, instead of 
leaving it to be inferred from the 
dark hints of prophecy and denun- 
ciation, his influence would have 
been more lasting, and his course 
far clearer. All his aberrations seem 
traceable to his habit of thinking in 
metaphor, which is putting the flower 
in place of the root. For the pur- 
pose of illustrating and adorning, 
there is nothing like metaphor; but 
to begin with it—to make your foun- 
dation of painted glass—this is bad 
architecture; and the fact that edi- 
fices have been built so, only proves 
that they are more specious than 
solid. We do not think it would 
have been so difficult to state the 

remises of his creed in plain Eng- 
ish. We are called to this visible 


world from another unseen one, 
whither we shall return; and we 
walk here furnished with what we 
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find and with what we bring. We 
find bodily senses and capacities of 
pain and pleasure; we bring spirit 
with its light of conscience. Thus 
equipped, humanity divides itself 
into three grand classes. There are 
those who make what they bring 
from the eternal unseen subservient 
to what they find in the temporary 
visible; these are the Devil’s mes- 
sengers and Beelzebub-worshippers 
of Carlyle. There are those who, 
though feebly bound to this world, 
yet bear but a faint impress of the 
other—to whom life is but a picture, 
having no earnestness or reality— 
the Shams, Ineptitudes, and Phan- 
tasm-Oaptains. And there are those 
to whom this life is intensely earnest, 
not because of what they find in it, 
but because of what they bring to 
it; who, in their passage across this 
bridge of time, walk always envir- 
oned by the laws which belong to no 
time, linked to what is above by 
reverence, and to what is akin by 
justice; to whom pleasure is plea- 
sant, and pain suffering, but to whom 
right is better than pleasure, wrong 
less endurable than pain ;—these are 
the Heroes. And, as the men, so are 
their works. Everything produced 
or producible by the two first classes 
is essentially a thing of time—a thing 
either evil and an injury, or futile 
and a hindrance, bearing in itself 
the element of decay; while, all 
that the others, the salt of the 
earth, do is vital and beneficent, be- 
cause mingled with something that is 
divine. This is intelligible—this is 
noble; it is incontrovertible, because 
it is in unison with every man’s con- 
science when conscience is permitted 
to be heard. Apply it to any of Car- 
lyle’s doctrines, and we think it will 
illustrate their course and indicate 
their variations. Out of this simple 
theory grows in practice the multi- 
form aspect of humanity, and out of 
the metaphors which encumber it 
grow the cloudcastles of Carlyle. 
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HOW WE WENT TO SKYE, 


Wure tarrying at Inverness, a 
note reached Fellowes and myself 
from Fitz-Tartan, to the effect that a 
boat would be at our service at the 
head of Loch Eishart, on the arrival 
at Broadford of the Skye mail; and 
that six sturdy boatmen would there- 
from convey us to our destination. 
This intelligence gave satisfaction to 
both of us, and we made our arrange- 
ments accordingly. The coach from 
Inverness to Dingwall—at which 
place we were to catch the mail— 
was advertised tostart at four o’clock 
in the morning, and to reach its 
bourne two hours afterwards; so, to 
prevent all possibility of missing it, 
we resolved not to go to bed. At 
that preposterous hour we were in 
the street with our luggage, and in a 
short time the sleepy coach came 
lumbering up. For a while there 
was considerable noise: bags and 
parcels of various kinds were tumbled 
out of the coach-office; mysterious 
doors were opened in the body of 
the vehicle, into which these were 
shot. We clambered up into the 
front beside the driver, who was 
enveloped in a drab greatcoat of 
many capes; the guard was behind. 
“All right;” then, with a cheery 
chirrup, a crack of the whip, a snort 
and toss from the gallant roadsters, 
we were off. There is nothing so 
delightful as a stage-coach, when 
you start in good condition, and ata 
reasonable hour. For myself, I never 
tire of the varied road flashing past, 
and could dream through a country 
in that way from one week’s end to 
the other. On the other hand, there 
is nothing more horrible than start- 
ing at four a.m., half awake, break- 
fastless, the chill of the morning 
playing on your face as the dewy 
machine spins along. Your eyes close 
in spite of every effort, your blood 
is thick with sleep, your brain full 
of dreams ; you wake, and sleep, and 
wake again ; and the Vale of Tempe 
itself, with a Grecian sunrise burn- 
ing into day ahead, could not rouse 
you into interest, or blunt the keen 
edge of your misery. I recollect 
nothing of this part of our journey, 


save its disagreeableness; and I alit 
at Dingwall, cold, wretched, and 
stiff, with a cataract of needles and 
pins falling down my right leg, and 
making locomotion anything but a 
pleasant matter. However, the first 
stage was over, and that was some- 
thing. Alas! we did not know the 
sea of troubles into which we were 
about to plunge—the [liad of mis- 
fortune of which we were to be the 
heroes. We entered the inn, per- 
formed our ablutions, and sat down 
to breakfast with appetite. Towards 
the close of the meal Fellowes sug- 
gested that, to prevent accidents, it 
might be judicious to secure places 
in the mail without delay. Accord- 
ingly, I went in quest of the land- 
lord, and after some difficulty dis- 
covered him in a small office littered 
with bags and parcels, turning over 
the pages of a ledger. The man did 
not deign to lift his eyes when I 
entered. I intimated my wish to 
procure two places to Broadford. 
He turned a page, lingered on it 
with his eye as if loth to leave, and 
then inquired my business. I re- 
peated my message. He shook his 
head. “ You are too late; you can’t 
get on to-day.”—‘ What! can’t two 
places be had ?”—“ Not for love or 
money, sir. Last week, Lord Deer- 
stalker engaged the whole mail for 
his servants. Every place is took.” 
—“The deuce! do you mean to say 
we can’t get on?” The man, whose 
eyes had returned to the page, which 
he held all the while in one hand, 
nodded assent. ‘Come, now; this 
sort of thing won’t do. My friend 
and I are anxious to reach Brvad- 
ford to-night. Do you mean to say 
that we must either return, or wait 
here till the next mail comes up, 
some three days hence ?”— You 
can post if you like; Ill provide 
you with a machine and horses.”— 
“Ah!” said I, as a thought of the 
meditated extortion shot through my 
soul like a bolt of ice. 

I returned to Fellowes, who replied 
to my recital of the interview with a 
long whistle. When the mail was 
gone, we formed ourselves into a 
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council of war. After debate, we 
agreed to post, unless the landlord 
proved more than ordinarily rapa- 
cious. I went to the little office and 
intormed him of our resolution. We 
chaffered a good deal, but at last a 
bargain was struck. I will not men- 
tion what current coin of the realm 
was disbursed on the occasion; it 
is a painful subject, and let me has- 
ten. The man who has been once 
flogged winces at every unnecessary 
allusion to the halberts. I need only 
say that the journey was loug, and to 
consist of six stages, a fresh horse 
every stage. 

In due time a dog-cart was brought 
to the door, in which was harnessed 
a tall rawboned white horse, who 
seemed to be entering, in the depths 
of his consciousness, a sullen protest 
against our proceedings. I fervently 
trust that brute has by this time gone 
to the knackers! Against him I 
will cherish vindictive feeling until 
imy dying day. We got in, and the 
animal was set in motion. There 
never was such a slow horse. He 
evidently disliked the work; perhaps 
he snuffed the rainy tempest immi- 
nent. Who knows? At all events, 
before he was done with us he took 
ample revenge for every kick and ob- 
jargation bestowed upon him. Half 
an hour after starting, a huge rain- 
cloud was bellying black above us; 
suddenly one portion of it crumbled 
away into a vivid streak slanting 
down to earth, and in a few seconds 
it broke upon us as if it bad an in- 
jury to avenge. <A scold of the Cow- 
gate, emptying her wrath on the 
husband of her bosom who has reeled 
home to her tipsy on Saturday night 
with but half his wages in his pocket, 
was nothing to the virulence of that 
cloud. Umbrellas and oilskins—if 
we had had them—would have been 
useless. In less than a quarter of an 
hour we were saturated like a ship- 
wrecked bale of cotton, which has 
reposed for twenty years in the ooze 
of the Atlantic; and all the while, 
against the fell lines of the rain, 
heavy as bullets, straight as cavalry 
lances, jogged the white horse, heed- 
less of cry and blow, with but a 
livelier prick and motion of the ear, 
as if to him the thing were perfectly 
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delightful. The first stage was a 
long one, and all the way from Strath- 
pefier to Garve, from Garve to Mill- 
town, the rain rushed down on 
blackened wood, boiled in marshy 
tarn, smoked on iron crag. At last 
the inn was descried afar, a speck of 
white against aspace of green. Hope 
revived within us. Another horse 
could be procured there. O Jarvie, 
cudgel his bones amain, and fortune 
may yet smile! 

Alas! on our arrival we were in- 
formed that certain travellers had, 
two hours before, possessed them- 
selves of the only animal of which 
the inmates could boast. At this 
intelligence Hope fell down stone 
dead as if shot through the heart. 
There was nothing for it but to give 
our redoubted steed — capable of 
“ witching the world” at the rate of 
four and a half miles an hour—a bag 
of oats, and hie on. The oats were 
duly devoured, and the rawboned 
white was in harness once more. For 
a while he went at a better pace, 
the rain slackend somewhat, and 
our spirits rose in proportion. Our 
hilarity, however, was premature. 
A hill rose before us, up which the 
miry road wriggled and _ twisted 
itself. This hill the white would in 
nowise take. Ingrate! had he not 
baited at our expense? The whip 
was of no avail; he stood stock-still. 
Fellowes applied his stick somewhat 
rudely to his ribs; he put his legs 
steadily before him, and refused to 
move. I got out, seized the bridle, 
and attempted to drag him forward; 
he tossed his head high in air, 
showing at the same time a set of 
vicious teeth, and actually backed. 
What was to be done? Just at this 
time a party of drovers, mounted 
on red shaggy ponies, with hair 
hanging ever their eyes, came up, 
and had the ill-feeling to laugh aloud 
at our discomfiture. Another drop 
of acid squeezed into the bitter cup. 
But water will wear the hardest rock, 
and blows will in time have effect 
on the stubbornest bones. Suddenly 
he made a desperate plunge, and 
took the hill. Midway he paused, 
and attempted his old game, but 
down came a hurricane of blows, 
and he started off. 
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“"T were long to tell and sad to trace,” 


the annoy that rawboned quadruped 
wrought us. But it came to a close 
at last. I wave thee my farewell, O 
animal sullen and unbeloved; may 
no green paddock receive thee in 
thine old age! To the hounds with 
thine iJ]-natured flesh! To the tan- 
yard with thy be-cudgelled hide. 
Late in the afternoon we reached 
Jean-Town, on the shores of Loch 
Carron. "Tis a ‘tarry, scaly village, 
with a most ancient and fishlike 
smell. The inhabitants have suffered 
asea-change. The men stride about 
in leather fishing-boots, the women 
sit at the open doors filling baskets 
with bait. Two or three boats are 
moored at the stone-headed pier. 
Brown, idle nets, stretched on high 
poles along the beach, flap in the 
drying winds. We had tea at the 
primeval inn, and on intimating to 


‘the landlord that we wished to pro- 


ceed to Broadford, he went off to en- 
gage a boat and crew. In a short 
time an old sea-dog, red with the 
keen breeze and redolent of the fishy 
brine, entered the apartment with 
the information that everything was 
ready. We embarked at once, a sail 
was hoisted, and on the vacillating 
puff of evering we dropped gently 
down the loch. There was something 
in the dead silence of the scene and 
the easy motion of the boat that 
affected one. Weary with travel, 
worn out with want of sleep, yet at 
the same time far from drowsy, with 
every faculty and sense rather in a 
condition of wide and intense wake- 
fulness, everything around became 
invested with a singular and fright- 
ful feeling. Why, 1 know not, for I 
have had no second experience of the 
kind; but on this occasion, to my 
overstrained vision, every object be- 
came instinct with a hideous and 
multitudinous life. The clouds con- 
gealed into faces and human forms. 
Figures started out upon me from 
the mountain sides. The rugged sur- 
faces, seamed with torrent lines, grew 
into monstrous figures, and arms 
with clutching fingers. The sweet 
and gracious shows of nature became, 
under the magic of lassitude, a phan- 
tasmagoria hateful and abominable. 
Fatigue changed the world for me as 
the microscope changes a dewdrop, 
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when the jewel pure from the womb 
of the morning becomes a world 
swarming with unutterable Jife—a 
battle-field of unknown existences. 
As the aspects of things grew indis- 
tinct in the fading light, the posses-. 
sion lost its pain; but the sublimity 
of one illusion will be memorable. 
For a barrier of mountains standing 
high above the glimmering lower 
world, distinct and purple against a 
“ daffodil sky,” seemed the profile of 
a gigantic man stretched on a bier; 
and the features, in their sad imperial 
beauty, seemed those of the first 
Napoleon. Wonderful that moun- 
tain-monument as we floated sea- 
ward into distance—the figure sculp- 
tured by earthquake and fiery deluges 
sleeping up there, high above the 
din and strife of earth, robed in 
solemn purple, its background the 
yellow of the evening sky. 

About ten we passed the rocky 
portals of the loch on the last sigh 
of evening, and stood for the open 
sea. The wind came only in inter- 
mitting puffs, and the boatmen took 
to the oars. The transparent autumn 
night fell upon us; the mainland 
was gathering in gloom behind, and 
before us rocky islands glimmered on 
the level deep. To the chorus of a 
Gaelic song of remarkable length and 
monotony the crew plied their oars, 
and every splash awoke the lightning 
of the main. The sea was filled with 
elfin fire. I hung over the stern, and 
watched our brilliant wake seething 
up into a kind of pale emerald, and 
rushing away into the darkness. 
The coast on our left had lost form 
and outline, withdrawing itself into 
an undistinguishable mass of gloom, 
when suddenly the lights of a village 
broke clear upon it like a bank of 
glow-worms. I inquired its name, 
and was answered * Plockton.” In 
half an hour the scattered lights be- 
came massed into one; soon that 
died out in the distance. Eleven 
o'clock! Like one man the rowers 
pull. The air is chill on the ocean’s 
face, and we wrap ourselves more 
closely in our cloaks. There is some- 
thing uncomfortable in the utter 
silence and loneliness of the hour— 
in the phosphorescent sea, with its 
ghostly splendours. The boatmen, 
too, have ceased singing. Would that 
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I were taking mine ease with Fitz- 
Tartan! Suddenly a strange sighing 
sound is behind us. One of the crew 
springs up, hauls down the sail, and 
the next moment the squall is upon 
us. The boatmen hang on their oars, 
and you hear the rushing rain. 
Whew! how it hisses down on us, 
crushing everything in its passion. 
The long dim stretch of coast, the dark 
islands, are in a moment shut out; 
the world shrinks into a circumfer- 
ence of twenty yards ; and within that 
space the sea is churned into a pale 
illamination—a light of misty gold. 
In a moment we are wet to the skin. 
The boatmen have shipped their oars, 
drawn their jacket-collars over their 
ears, and there we lie at midnight 
shelterless to the thick hiss of the 
rain. But it has spent itself at last, 
and a few stars are again twinkling 
in the blue. It is plain our fellows 
are somewhat tired of the voyage. 
They cannot depend upon the wind; 
it will either be a puff, dying as soon 
as born, or a squall roaring down on 
the sea through the long fannels of 
the glens; and to pull all the way is 
a dreary affair. The matter is laid 
before us—the voices of the crew are 
loud for our return. They will put 
us ashore at Plockton—they will 
take us across in the morning. A 
cloud has again blotted the stars, and 
we consent. Our course is altered, 
the oars are pulled with redoubled 
vigour; -soon the long dim line of 
coast rises before us, but the lights 
’ have burned out now, and the Plock- 
tonites are asleep. On we go; the 
boat shoots into a “midnight cove,” 
and we leap out upon masses of slip- 
pery sea-weed. The craft is safely 
moored. Two of the men seized our 
luggage, and we go stumbling over 
rocks until the road is reached. A 
short walk brings us to the inn—or 
rather public-house—which is, how- 
ever, closed for the night. After some 
knocking we are admitted, wet 
as newfoundlands from the lake. 
Wearied almost to death, I reached 
my bedroom, and was about to di- 
vest myself of my soaked garments, 
when, after a low tap at the door, 
the owner of the boat entered. He 
stated his readiness to take us across 
in the morning; he would. knock us 
up shortly after dawn; but as he 
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and his companions had no friends 
in the place, they would of course 
have to pay for their beds and their 
breakfasts before they sailed; “ an’ 
she was shure the shentlemens wad na 
expect her to pay thesame.” Witha 
heavy heart I satisfied the cormorant, 
He insisted on being paid his full hire 
before he left pin, tai too! Be. 
fore turning in, I looked what o’clock. 
One in the morning. In three hours 
Fitz-Tartan will be waiting in his 
galley at the head of Eishart’s Loch, 
Unfortunates that we are! 

At least, thought I when I awoke, 
there is satisfaction in accomplishing 
something quite peculiar. There are 
many men in the world who have 
performed extraordinary actions, but 
Fellowes and myself may boast, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that we 
are the only travellers who ever 
arrived at Plockton. Looking to the 
rottenness of most reputations now-. 
adays, our feat is distinction suffi- 
cient for the ambition of a private 
man. We ought to be made lions of 
when we return to the abodes of 
civilisation. I have heard certain 
beasts roar, seen them wag their 
tails to the admiration of beholders, 
and all on account of a slighter 
matter than that we wot of. Who, 
pray, is that pale gentleman with 
the dishevelled locks, yonder, in the 
flower-bed of ladies, to whom every 
face turns? What! don’t you know? 
The last new poet, author of the 
‘* Universe.” Splendid performance. 
Pooh! a reed shaken by the wind. 
Look at us. We are the men who 
arrived «t Plockton! But, heavens! 
the boatmen should have been here 
ere this. Alarmed, I sprung out of 
bed, clothed in haste, burst into 
Fellowes’ room, turned him out, and 
then proceeded down stairs. No 
information could be procured. No- 
body had seen our crew. That morn- 
ing they had not called at the house. 
After a while a fisherman sauntered 
in, and in consideration of certain 
stimulants to be supplied by us, ad- 
mitted that our fellows were ac- 
quaintances of his own, that they 
had started at daybreak, and would 
now be far on their way to Jean- 
Town. The scoundrels, so over-paid, 
too! Well, well, there’s another 
world. With some difficulty, we 
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gathered from our friend that a ferry 
from the mainland to Skye existed 
at some inconceivable distance across 
the hills, and that a boat perbaps 
could be had there. But how was 
the ferry to be reached? No con- 
veyance could be had at the inn. 
We instantly despatched scouts to 
every point of the compass to hunt 
for a wheeled vehicle. At height of 
noon our messengers returned with 
the information that neither gig, cart, 
nor wheelbarrow could be had on any 
terms. Whatwastobe done! Iwas 
smitten by a horrible sense of help- 
lessness ; it seemed as if I were doom- 
ed to abide for ever in that dreary 
place, girdled by these grey rocks 
scooped and honey-combed by the 
washing of the bitter seas—were cut 
off from friends, profession, and de- 
lights of social intercourse, as if spirit- 
ed away to fairyland. I felt myself 
growing a@ fisherman like the men 
about me; Gaelic seemed forming on 
my tongue. Fellowes,meanwhile,with 
that admirable practical philosophy of 
his, had lita cigar, and was chatting 
away with the landlady about the po- 
pulation of the village, the occupations 
of the inhabitants, their ecclesiastical 
history. I awoke from my gloomy 
dream as she replied to a question of 
his—“ The last minister was put awa’ 
for drinkin’; but we’ve got a new 
ane, a Mr. Cammil; an’ verra weel 
liket he is.” The words were a ray 
of light, and suggested a possible de- 
liverance. I slapped him on the 
shoulder, crying, “I have it! There 
was a fellow-student of mine in Glas- 
gow, a Mr. Donald Campbell, and it 
runs in my mind that he was pre- 
ferred to a parish in the Highlands 
somewhere; what if this should 
prove the identical man? Let us 
call upon him.” The chances were 
not very much in our favour; but 
our circumstances were desperate, 
and the thing was worth trying. 
The landlady sent her son with us 
to point the way. We knocked, 
were admitted, and shown to the 
tiny drawing-room. While waiting, 
I observed a couple of photograph 
cases on the table. These I opened. 
One contained the portrait of a gen- 
tleman in a white neckcloth, evi- 
dently a clergyman; the other that 
of a lady, in all likelihood his spouse. 
VOL. LXXXY. 
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Alas! the gentleman bore no resem- 
blance to my Mr. Campbell : the lady 
I did not know. I laid the cases 
down in disappointment, and began 
to frame an apology for our singular 
intrusion, when the door opened— 
and my old friend entered. He 
greeted us cordially, and I wrung his 
hand with fervour. I told him our 
adventure with the Jean-Town boat- 
men, and our consequent helpless- 
ness; at which he laughed, and 
offered his cart to convey ourselves 
and luggage to Kyleakin ferry, which 
turned out to be only six miles off. 
Genial talk about college scenes and 
old associates brought on the hour of 
luncheon ; that concluded, the cart 
was at the door. In it our things 
were placed ; farewells were uttered, 
and we departed. It was a wild, 
picturesque road along which we 
moved ; sometimes comparatively 
smooth, but more frequently rough 
and stony as the dry torrent’s bed. 
Black dreary wastes spread around. 
Here and there we passed a colony 
of turf huts, out of which wild ragged 
children, tawny as Indians, came 
trooping, to stare upon us as we 
passed. But the journey was attrac- 
tive enough; for before us rose a 
permanent vision of mighty hills, 
with their burdens of cloudy rack; 
and every now and then, from an 
eminence, we could mark, against 
the land, the blue of the sea flowing 
in, bright with sunlight. We were 
once more on our way ; the minister's 
mare went merrily ; the breeze came 
keen and fresh against us; and in 
less than a couple of hours we sighted 
Kyleakin. 

The ferry is a narrow passage be- 
tween the mainland and Skye; the 
current is powerful there, difficult to 
pull against on gusty days; and the 
ferrymen are loth to make the at- 
tempt unless well remunerated. When 
we arrived, we found four passengers 
waiting to cross ; and as their appear- 
ance gave prospect of an insufficient 
supply of coin, they were left. sitting 
on the bleak windy rocks until some 
others should come up. It was as 
easy to pull across for ten shillings 
as for two! One was a girl, who 
had been in service in the south, 
had taken ill there, and was on her 
way home to some wretched turf-hut 
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on the hill-side, in all likelihood to 
die; the second a little cheery Irish- 
woman, with a basket full of paper 
ornaments, with the gaudy colours 
and ingenious devices of which she 
hoped to tickle the esthetic sensibili- 
ties, and open the purses, of the Gael. 
The third and fourth were men, ap- 
parently laborious ones ; but the 
younger informed me he was a 
schoolmaster, and it came out inci- 
dentally in conversation that his 
schoolhouse was a turf cabin, his 
writing-table a trunk, on which his 
pupils wrote by turns. Imagination 
sees his young kilted friends kneel- 
ing on the clay floor, laboriously 
forming pot-hooks there, and squint- 
ing horribly the while. The ferry- 
men began to bestir themselves 
when we came up; in ashort time 
the boat was ready, and the party 
embarked. The craft was crank, and 
leaked abominably, but there was no 
help; and our bags were deposited 
in the bottom. The schoolmaster 
worked an oar in lieu of payment. 
The little Irishwoman, with her pre- 
cious basket, sat high in the bow, the 
labourer and the sick girl behind us 
at the stern. With a strong pull of 
the oars we shot out into the seething 
water. In a moment the Irishwoman 
is brought out in keen relief against 
a cloud of spray ; but,nothing daunted, 
she laughs out merrily, and seems to 
consider a ducking the funniest thing 
in the world. In another I receive a 
slap in the face from a gush of blue 
water, and emerge half-blinded, and 
soaked from top to toe. Ugh, this 
sea-waltz is getting far from pleasant! 
The leak is increasing fast, and our 
carpet-bags are well-nigh afloat in the 
working bilge. We are all drenched 
now. The girl is sick behind, and 
Fellowes is assisting her from his 
brandy-flask. The little Irishwoman, 
erst so cheery and gay, with spirits 
that turned every circumstance into 
a quip and crank, has sunk in a heap 
at the bow; her basket is exposed, 
and the ornaments, shaped by patient 
fingers out of coloured papers, are 
shapeless now, the looped rosettes 
are ruined, her stock-in-trade, pulp 
—a misfortune great to her as a defeat 
to an army, or a famine to a king- 
dom. But we are more than half- 
way across, and a little ahead the 
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water is comparatively smooth. The 
boatmen pull with greater ease, the 
uncomfortable sensation at the pit of 
the stomach is redressed, the white 
lips of the girl begin to redden some- 
what, and the bunch forward begins 
to bestir itself, and exhibit signs of 
life. Fellowes bought up the con- 
tents of her basket, and a contribu- 
tion of two-and-sixpence from myself 
made the widow’s heart to sing aloud 
for joy. On landing, our luggage is 
conveyed in a cart to the inn, and 
waits our arrival there. Meanwhile 
we warm our chilled limbs with a 
caulker of Glenlivet. ‘ Blessings’ be 
with it, and eternal praise.” How 
the fine spirit mlts into the wan- 
dering blood, like “a purer light in 
light!” How the soft benignant fire 
streams through the labyrinthine 
veins, from brain to toe! The sea 
is checkmated, the heart beats with 
a fuller throb, and impending rheu- 
matism flies afar. When I reached 
the inn, we seized our luggage, in 
the hope of procuring dry garments, 
Alas! ‘when I went up-stairs, mine 
might have been the carpet-bag of a 
merman ; it was wet to the inmost 
core. 

Soaked to the skin, it was our in- 
terest to proceed without delay. We 
waited on the landlord, and desired 
a conveyance, The landlord informed 
us that the only vehicle which he 
possessed was a phaeton at present 
on hire till the evening, and advised 
us, now that it was Saturday, to re- 
main in his establishment till Monday, 
when he could send us on comfort- 
ably. To wait till Monday, however, 
would never do. We told the man 
our story, how for two days we 
had been the sport of fortune, tossed 
hither and thither; but he—feeling 
he had us in his power—would 
render no assistance. We wandered 
out toward the rocks to hold a con- 
sultation, and had almost resolved to 
leave our things where they were, 
and start on foot, when a son of the 
innkeeper joined us. He—whether 
cognisant of his parent’s statement, I 
cannot say—admitted that there was 
a horse and gig in the stable, that 
he knew Fitz-Tartan’s place, and 
offered to drive us to a little fishing- 
village within three miles of it, where 
our things could be left, and a cart 
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sent to bring them up in the evening. 
The charge was somewhat exorbi- 
tant, but we closed with it at once. 
We entered the inn while our friend 
went round to the stable to bring the 
machine to the door; met the land- 
lord on the stairs, sent an indignant 
broadside into him, which he received 
with the utmost coolness. The im- 
perturbable man! he swallowed our 
shot like a sandbank, and was no- 
thing the worse. The horse was now 
at the door, in a few moments our 
luggage was stowed away, and we 
were off. Through seventeen miles 
of black moorland we drove almost 
without beholding a single dwelling. 
Sometimes, although rarely, we had 
a glimpse of the sea. The chief object 
that broke the desolation, was a range 
of clumsy red hills, stretching away 
like a chain of gigantic dust-heaps. 
Their aspect was singularly dreary 
and depressing. They were mountain 
plebs. Lava hardens into grim preci- 
pice, bristles into jagged ridge, along 
which the rock drives, now hiding, 
now revealing it; but these had no 
beauty, no terror; ignoble from the 
beginning; dull offspring of primeval 
mud, About 7 p.m., we reached the 
village, left our things, still soaked in 
sea-water, in one of the huts till Fitz- 
Tartan could send for them, and 
struck off on foot for the three miles 
which we were told yet remained. 
By this time the country had im- 
proved in appearance. The hills 
were swelling and green; up these 
the road wound, fringed with ferns, 
mixed with the purple bells of the 
foxglove. A stream too, evidently 
escaped from some higher mountain 
tarn, came dashing along in a suc- 
cession of tiny waterfalls. A quiet 
pastoral region, but so still, so de- 
serted! Hardly a house, hardly a 
human being! After a while we 
reached the lake, half covered with 
water-lilies, and our footsteps startled 
a brood of wild-ducks on its breast. 
How lonely it looked in its dark 
hollow there, familiar to the cry of 
the wild bird, the sultry summer- 
cloud, the stars and meteors of the 
night—strange to human faces, and 
the sound of human voices. But 
what of our three miles? We have 
been walking for an hour and a half. 
Are we astray in the green wilder- 


ness? The idea is far from pleasant, 
Happily a youthful native came trot- 
ting along, and of him we inquired 
our way. The boy looked at us, 
and shook his head. We repeated 
the question, still the same shy puz- 
zled look, A profier of a shilling, 
however, quickened his apprehension, 
and returning with us a few paces, 
he pointed out a hill-road striking up 
through the moor. On asking the 
distance, he seemed put out for a 
moment, and then muttered, in his 
difficult English, “four mile.” No- 
thing more could be procured in the 
way of information, so off went little 
Bare-legs, richer than ever he had 
been in his life, at a long swinging 
trot, which seemed his natural pace, 
and which, I suppose, he could sus- 
tain from sunrise to sunset. To 
this hill-road we now addressed our- 
selves. It was sunset now. Up we 
went through the purple moor, and 
in a short time sighted a crimson 
tarn, bordered with long black 
rushes, and as we approached, a duck 
burst from its face on “ squattering” 
wings, shaking the splendour into 
widening circles. Just then two 
girls came on the road with peats in 
their laps: anxious for information, 
we paused—they, shy as heath hens, 
darted past, and, when fifty yards 
distant, suddenly wheeled round, and 
burst into shrieks of laughter, re- 
peated and re-repeated. In no laugh- 
ing mood we pursued our way. The 
road now began to dip, and we en- 
tered a glen plentifully covered with 
birchwvod, a stream keeping us 
company from the tarn above. The 
sun was now down, and objects at a 
distance began to grow uncertain in 
the evening mist. The horrible idea 
that we bad lost our way, and were 
doomed to encamp on the heather, 
grew upon us. On! on! We had 
walked six miles since our encounter 
with the false Bare-legs. Suddenly 
we heard a dog bark; that was a 
sign of humanity, and our spirits rose, 
Then we saw a troop of horses gal- 
loping along the bottom of the glen, 
Better and better. ‘“’Twas an honest 
ghost, Horatio!” All at once we 
heard the sound of voices, and Fel- 
lowes declared he saw something 
moving on the road. The next mo- 
ment Fitz-Tartan and a couple of 
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shepherds started out of the misty 
gloom upon us. At sight of them 
our hearts burned within us, like a 
newly-poked fire. Sincere was the 
greeting, immense the shaking of 
hands; and the story of our adven- 
tures kept us merry till we reached 
the house. 

Of our doughty deeds of supper I 
will not sing, nor state how the 
toddy-jugs were drained. Rather 
let me tell of those who sat with us 
at the board—the elder Fitz-Tartan, 
and Father M‘Crimmon, then living 
in the house. Fitz-Tartan, senior, 
was a man past eighty, but fresh and 
hale for his years. His figure was 
slight and wiry, his face a fresh pink, 
his hair like snow. Age, though it 
had bowed him somewhat, had not 
been able to steal the fire from his 
eye, nor the vigour from his limbs. 
He entered the army at an early age ; 
carried colours in Ireland before the 
century came in: was with Moore 
at Coruna; followed Wellington 
through the Peninsular battles; was 
with the 42d at Quatre Bras, and 
hurt there when the brazen cuiras- 
siers came charging through the tall 
rye-grass; and finally, stood at 
Waterloo in a square that erumbled 
before the artillery and cavalry 
charges of Napoleon—crumbled, but 
never flinched. It was strange to 
think that the old man across the 
table breathed the same air with 
Marie Antoinette; saw the black 
cloud of the French Revolution 
torn to pieces with its own light- 
nings, the eagles of Napoleon fly- 
ing from Madrid to Moscow, Well- 
ington’s victorious career—all that 
wonderous time which our fathers 
and grandfathers saw, which has 
become histury now, wearing the 
air of antiquity almost. We look 
upon the ground out yonder from 
Brussels that witnessed the struggle ; 
but what the insensate soil, the 
woods, the monument, to the living 
eye in which was pictured the fierce 
strife? to the face that was grimed 
with the veritable battle-smoke? to 
the voice that mingled in that last 
cheer, when the whole English line 
moved forward at sunset? Fitz- 
Tartan was an Isle-man of the old 
school; penetrated through every 
dep of blood with pride of birth, and 
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with an honour keen like a second 
conseience. He had all the faults 
incidental to such a eharacter. He 
was stubborn as the gnarled trunk 
of the oak, full of prejudices which 
our enlightenment laughs at, but 
which we need not despise, for with 
our knowledge and our science well 
will it be for us if we go to our 
graves with as stainless a name, 
He was quick and hasty of temper, 
and contradiction brought fire from 
him like steel from flint. Short and 
fierce were his gusts of passion, I 
have seen him of an evening, with 
quivering hands and kindling eye, 
send a volley of oaths into a careless 
servant, and the next moment al- 
most the reverent white head was 
bowed on his chair as he knelt at 
evening prayer. Of these faults, 
however, this evening we saw no- 
thing. The old gentleman was kind 
and hospitable; full of talk, but his 
talk seemed to us of old-world things. 
On Lords Palmerston and Derby he 
was silent; he was eloquent on Mr, 
Pitt and Mr. Fox. He talked of the 
French Revolution and the aetors 
thereof as contemporories. Of the 
good Queen Victoria (for History is 
sure to call her that) he said nothing. 
His heart was with his memory in 
the older days when George IIL 
was king, and not an old king, 
neither. 

Father M‘Crimmon was a tall 
man, being in height considerably 
above six feet. He was thin, like 
his own island where the soil is 
washed away by the rain, leaving 
bare the rock. His face was moun- 
tainously bony, with great pits and 
hollows in it. His eyes were grey, 
and had that depth of melancholy 
in them which is so often observed 
in men of his order. In heart he 
was simple as a child; in discourse 
slow, measured, and stately. There 
was something in his appearance 
that suggested the silence and soli- 
tude of the wilderness; of hours 
lonely to the heart, and bare spaces 
lonely to the eye. Although of an- 
other, and—as I think, else I should 
not profess it—a purer faith, I re 
spected him at first, and loved him 
almost when I came to know him. 
Was it wonderful that his aspect 
was sorrowful, that it wore often & 
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wistful look, as if he had lost some- 
thing which could never be regaine:I, 
and that for evermore the sunshine 
was stolen from his smile? He was 
by his profession cut off from all 
the sweet ties of human nature, 
from all love of wife or child. His 
people were widely scattered : across 
the black moor, far up the hollow 
glens blustering with winds, or 
dimmed with the grey rain-cloud. 
Thither the grim man _ followed 
them, officiating on rare festival 
occasions of marriage and christen- 
ing; his face bright, not like a 
window ruddy with a fire within, 


rather a wintry pane tinged by the. 


setting sun—a brief splendour that 
warms not, and but divides the long 
cold day that has already passed from 
the long cold night to come. More 
frequently he was engaged dispensing 
alms, giving advice in disaster, wait- 
ing by the low pallets of the fever- 
stricken, listening to the confession 
of Jong-hoarded guilt, comforting the 
dark spirit as it passes to its audit. 
It is not with viands like these you 
farnish forth life’s banquet; not on 
materials like these you rear brilliant 
spirits and gay manners. He who 
looks constantly on death and suffer- 
ing, and the unspiritual influences 
of hopeless poverty, becomes infected 
with congenial gloom. Yet cold and 
cheerless as may be his life, he has 
his reward; for in his wanderings 
through the glens there is not an 
eye but brightens at his approach, 
not a mourner but feels he has a 
sharer in his sorrow; and when the 
tall, bony, seldom-smiling man is 
borne at last to his grave, round 
many a fireside will tears fall and 
prayers be said for the good priest 
M‘Crimmon. All night sitting there, 
we talked of strange 


“Far-off unhappy things, 
And battles long ago,” 


blood-crusted clan quarrels, bitter 
wrongs and terrible revenges; of 
wraiths and bodings, and pale death- 
lights burning on the rocks. The 
conversation was straightforward and 
earnest, conducted with perfect faith 
in the subject matter; and I listened, 
I am not ashamed to confess, with a 
curious and not altogether unpleasant 
thrill of the blood. For, I suppose, 
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however sceptical as to ghosts the in- 
tellect may be, the bluod is ever a 
believer as it runs chill through the 
veins. A new world and order of 
things seemed to gather round us as 
we sat there. One was carried away 
from all that makes up the present— 
the policy of Napoleon III., Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s poems, Disraeli’s sarcasms, 
the Atlantic Telegraph, its chances 
of success, the universal babblement 
of scandal and personal talk—and 
brought face to face with tradition ; 
with the ongoings of men who lived 
in solitary places, whose ears were 
constantly filled with the sough of 
the wind, the clash of the wave of 
the rock; whose eyes were ever open 
on the flinty cliff, and the floating 
forms of mists, and the dead silence 
of white sky dipping down far off on 
the dead silence of black moor. One 
was taken at once from the city 
streets to the houseless wilderness; 
from the smoky sky to the blue 
desert of air stretching from moun- 
tain range to mountain range, with 
the poised eagle hanging in the 
midst stationary as a lamp. Per- 
haps it was the faith of the speakers 
that impressed me most. To them 
the stories were much a matter of 
course ; the supernatural atmosphere 
had become so familiar to them, that 
it had been emptied of all its wonder 
and the greater part of its terror. 
Of this I am quite sure, that a ghost 
story, told in the pit of a theatre or 
at Vauxhall, or walking through a 
lighted London street swarming with 
human life, is quite a different thing 
from a ghost story told, as I heard it, 
in a lone Highland dwelling, cut off 
from every human habitation by 
eight miles of gusty wind, the sea 
within a hundred feet of the walls, 
the tumble of the big wave, and the 
rattle of the pebbles, as it washes 
away back again, distinctly heard 
where you sit, and the talkers mak- 
ing the whole matter “stuff o’ the 
conscience.” Very different! You 
laugh in the theatre, and call the 
narrator an ass; in the other case 
you listen silently, with a scalp 
creeping as if there were life in it, 
and the blood streaming coldly down 
the back. 

Young Fitz-Tartan awoke me next 
morning. As I ciume down stairs, 
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he told me had it not been Sunday 
he would have roused me with a per- 
formance on the bagpipes. Heaven 
forfend! I never felt so sincere a 
Sabbatarian. He led me some little 
distance to a favourable point of 
rock, and Jo! across a sea, sleek as 
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satin, rose a range of hills, clear , days.” 
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against the morning, jagged and 
notched like an old sword-blade, 
“Yonder,” said he, pointing, “be- 
yond the black mass in front, just 
beneath that cloud crumbling into a 
dim dust of rain, lies Lake Coruisken., 
I'll take you to see it one of these 











Turety or forty years ago the edu- 
cation of the people had not attained 
even to the rank of an open question. 
Its supporters considered it a hobby- 
horse, on which it was very pleasant 
and very safe to take an airing. Its 
opponents looked on it as a wild 
hyena, which it was very desirable 
to keep in its cage. The faculties 
of reading and writing were held 
forth, as in the days of Jack Cade, 
to be very dangerous to the common 
weal, though the personages who 
entertained the belief were entirely 
changed. The Clerk of Chatham,—if 
like his predecessor in Henry the 
Sixth’s time he had founded a ragged 
school,—instead of being hanged by 
the populace for the unpardonable 
crime of teaching little boys their 
syntax, would have run the risk 
of being suspended in a less un- 
pleasant, but still very painful form, 
by his ecclesiastical superior, if 
he had diffused an undiscriminating 
knowledge of verbs and nouns. The 
alphabet was closely connected, in 
some minds, with revolutionary ten- 
dencies; and bitterest of all taunts 
against the advocates of national 
enlightenment were the names of 
“ teacher,” “ dominie,” “ pedagogue,” 
** schoolmaster.” But this abhorrence 
of nominatives was not limited to 
any political or religious side into 
which Church and State were divid- 
ed. Sagacious Tories and wise Church- 
men very soon saw the gain that 
would result to their cause by the 
dispersion of the darkness which lay 
upon the public mind. Cautious 


Whiggery and narrow-minded sec- 
tarianism, whether in the Church or 
out of it, dreaded the effects of secu- 
lar enlightenment, and fell away on 
that question from their leaders in 
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ordinary affairs. And even the peo- 
ple themselves—the poorer classes, 
and the hitherto neglected crowds of 
towns—were hostile to the movement, 
They would not become learned on 
compulsion; they would stand up 
for the freedom of the subject; and 
looked on dirt and bad grammar 
as in some way indissolubly con- 
nected with Magna Charta and the 
Battle of Waterloo. The apostles of 
the movement were driven to strange 
expedients to disarm their opponents: 
they had to persuade the timorous 
among the squires and clergy that 
the establishment of schools would do 
no harm, and the labouring popula- 
tion of villages and farms that it 
would do no good. “My dear sir,” 
they said to the first, “why should 
the villagers be more disobedient if 
they happen to be able to spell words 
of two syllables?” “My dear John 
Smith,” they said to the others, “ your 
children will be as dull and stupid 
as ever; they needn't learn more than 
to write their names. That won't 
hinder them from getting fourpence 
a-week for frightening away the 
crows.” 

As the case got further argued, it 
was seen that the alarm was limited 
to the half-educated class, who were 
afraid of being overtaken in the race, 
with so very slender an advantage at 
starting. The farmer, who appar- 
ently produced his enormous signa- 
ture with the aid of his turnip-hoe, 
was “agen all them newfangled 
notions of teaching of little boys a 
good text-hand.” The shopkeeper 
“couldn’t a-bear them new chaps, 
that was so particular about a letter 
or two more or less.” Higher in the 
scale, the superficial boarding-school 
miss, who had forgotten her half- 
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year’s French, and recitations from 
the Elegant Extracts, but retained a 
balmy recollection of the Parisian 
Marquis who had indoctrinated her in 
the correct pronunciation of “ Strat- 
ford-atte-Bow,”—a lady, who had 
buried all her accomplishments in the 
drawing-room of a village surgeon or 
market-town attorney, was shocked 
at the idea of the lower orders know- 
ing as much as their betters. “ If 
Jem Bustle, our gardener’s son, goes 
to school and learns to read and write, 
how can you expect him to show 
proper respect to his superiors?” 
However, in the course of time, Jem 
Bustle’s son—young Jack Bustle, he 
is now a flourishing apothecary at 
Sydney—did learn to read and write, 
and was as respectful to his superiors 
as ever; and gradually it was found, 
that though the boys could amuse 
themselves with nice books, and 
astonish their mothers’ eyes with 
slatefuls of the most portentous pro- 
portions—with calculations in sixteen 
columns, to show what would be the 
size and weight of a hill composed of the 
gold necessary to pay off the national 
debt—they neither snared rabbits nor 
broke fences a bit more than before. 
It was perceived by all sensible men, 
that as the stream was fairly over its 
embankment, all that was wanted 
was to guide it into proper channels 
—to convert it from a devastating 
Mississippi into a fertilising Nile. 
First in every good work where she 
discovers that the work is real, and 
the aim good, was the Church. Par- 
ishes became jealous of each other’s 
schools, and vied in the care they 
bestowed on the rising generation. 
At first the expectations were 
stretched a little too high. Too 
much was attempted, considering the 
present time and the future prospects 
of the rustic scholars. If some am- 
bitious lady-teachers did not try to 
introduce Shakespeare and the musi- 
cal glasses, they dwelt, at all events, 
too long on subjects with no practical 
bearing on the condition of the pupils. 
The distances of fixed stars, and geo- 
graphy as known to the Greeks and 
Romans, were no further valuable 
than all knowledge must be, com- 
pared to ignorance ; and the benevo- 
lent design was laid aside of creating 
in every village a circle of Madame 


Daciers and Mrs. Somervilles. ** Teach 
them the Catechism,” said the good 
old rector to his assistants in the 
school, “and the history of their 
own country ; we will let them know 
their duty to God and the king; 
also,”—for he was a most sensible 
man, the good old rector,—‘“ I will 
give prizes to the girl who boils the 
mealiest potato, and finishes the 
neatest pocket-handkerchief.” For 
it was now discovered that the most 
utilitarian of clergymen and the most 
imaginative of poets had come to the 
same conclusion— 


“ Oh teach the orphan boy to read, ‘ 
Or teach the orphan girl to 


The old apathy which character- 
ised the national mind on the sub- 
ject was thrown off at once. Whe- 
ther this was in some degree aided 
by the furious rebound against do- 
nothingness, which ended in the 
spasmodic energy of the Tractarian 
fever, it is difficult to say; but the 
fact is incontestable, that the ques- 
tion of general education was ao- 
cepted as settled. Treaties, alliances, 
compromises were made; but the 
Nation came nobly forward in its 
universal character of mistress and 
mother of us all, and devoted many 
hundred thousands a-year to the 
great task of teaching her whole 
ae how to live and how to 

ie. 

There can be but few places at the 
present time where the poorest of the 
poor has not the opportunity of ac- 
quiring at least the rudiments of 
learning. What more do any of us 
acquire at schools of far higher pre- 
tension? Eton, Harrow, Westmin- 
ster, farnish little more than the in- 
struments by which knowledge is 
attained ; rough stones, or even par- 
tially-chiselled blocks, to be hereafter 
used in the erection of a temple of 
science, if the neophyte has a turn 
for that style of architecture, but 
quite as frequently laid aside as un- 
fitted to build a park-wall, or chopped 
up into little bits to mend the road 
to the kennel. Yet the veriest 
— Western, who has once faith- 
fully learned the ingenuous arts, or 
the mightiest Nimrod who has come, 
however uninformed, from the hands 
of Arnold or Moberley, smacks of the 
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early filling of the cask, though the 
liquor has al] run out, and spreads a 
bonquet of Mantuan or Venusian 
odours even upon parish-vestry and 
six-stalled stable. So may our little 
orphan-friend Jane Wilkins leave her 
school at twelve yearsold. She may 
forget the cunning of her hand, and 
make strange gropings after the capi- 
tals which commence her name; she 
may not remember the exact order of 
events in any of the books she read, 
or even the words of the collects with 
which she began the studies of the 
day; but the flavour remains. She 
recollects the charming tales she was 
allowed to read at home, the reverent 
frame both of body and mind with 
which she heard the opening and 
closing benedictions on the school ; 
and the Bible lessons and Prayer-book 
devotions become connected in her 
grateful but now reclouded mind 
with the hopeful, living, trusting 
days of her childhood, before she 
outgrew the tutelat'y care of so many 
gentle ladies, and the good old rector 
who has now been long in his grave. 
And this.is one of the things that are 
still overlooked in considering the 
advantages of a village school. No- 
body supposes that the extent of in- 
formation it conveys is its chief 
value. Inno other way do the dif- 
ferent ranks and classes take their 
places so easily, so amicably, or so 
usefully. The squire’s young daugh- 
ter teaches the cottager’s child ; 
there is a tie established between 
them for life, far stronger than any 
amount of almsgiving on one side, 
or gratitude on the other. This is a 
sort of charity which elevates both 
the giver and the taker, and degrades 
neither. It is, like mercy, twice 
blest ; the intercourse between the 
two extremes of social life reveals 
a hitherto unexplored world to each 
other. Lady Clara Vere de Vere 
learns that there are noble and gene- 
rous sentiments, which derive none 
of their force trom *“ Norman blood ;” 
and the village girl discovers how 
beautifully kindness, meekness, and 
affection can unite themselves in “ the 
daughter of a hundred earls.” 

In thousands of English parishes 
this is no fancied state of things. In 


others it is only slightly modified by 
the element of dissent—but the Dis- 
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senters have the wisdom and manli- 
ness to avow their conscientious con- 
victions, and support rival establish- 
ments, which need not necessarily be 
hostile to the parish school, where a 
similar course is pursued, with the 
difference, that the religious portion 
of the teaching is unconnected with 
the Church. In some few places a 
tertium quid has been rendered in- 
dispensable by the animosities of 
several conflicting sects; and a sacri- 
fice has been made of all distinctive 
dogmas, each party being reconciled 
to the surrender of its own arms by 
the sight of its antagonists reduced 
to an equally unaggressive condition. 
That this state of things cannot long 
exist on a great scale, has been proved 
to demonstration by the feeling ex- 
cited by itin Ireland. Where there 
is not open opposition, there is secret 
enmity ; and this not on one side 
only. The voluntary surrender of 
their weapons seems not to diminish 
the belligerent propensities of either 
party. Like the disarmed Sepoys 
who attacked a regiment of horse 
with nothing but the woodwork of 
their beds, the Papists make on- 
slaughts on the secular or ungodly 
system, as they cail it, with ana- 
themas from nominal bishops, and 
curses from their holy father, the 
Pope. The Protestants retort with 
dreadful allusions to the scarlet wo- 
man, and the love of darkness cha- 
racteristic of persons whose deeds are 
evil; so that till Popery loses in 
reality its distinctive elements, com- 
bination is impossible. For Popery’s 
whole life is distinction. Inasmuch 
as a man is a good Christian, trusting 
solely on the merits of the Saviour, 
allowing to others the liberty he 
claims to himself, willing to render 
reasonable service, and ready at all 
times to show the grounds for the 
faith that is in him—disbelieving 
man’s claim to infallibility in wisdom, 
or impeccability in act ; inasmuch as 
he is all this, he is a bad Papist. If 
these were: the doctrines he held, in 
what respect would he differ from any 
conscientious inquirer who took the 
Bible and the primitive Church as 
his rule of faith? We need not won- 
der, therefore, that the high souls of 
the “ pinchbeck prelates” are offend- 
ed at any attempt to disseminate the 
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book which, so far from being the 
charter of their authority, is an ever- 
lasting protest against their assump- 
tions ; and we may certainly conclude 
that the Bible in any form, or even in 
any portion, will never be willingly 
introduced in schools where the be- 
lievers in holy relics and winking 
Virgins have the power to exclude it. 
There can be no durable compromise 
between parties who have actually 
nothing in common. People talk 
loosely of the grounds on which Ca- 
tholics and Protestants can meet, of 
the identity of their faith in certain 
central points, and of the possibility 
of some noble scheme of comprehen- 
sive Christianity which shall embrace 
the followers of Loyola and the fol- 
lowers of Knox. We know not in 
what terra incognita the common 
ground can be discovered on which 
the Papists would allow the Protest- 
ants the slightest right of ownership 
or occupation. They must be all or 
nothing. They deny that we have 
any belief. We are still wandering 
in the blank regions of space, unshone 
upon by the central sun whose earthly 
seat isin Rome, We should have to 
surrender everything we value in 
order to purchase the inestimable 
benefits of the rays of that immacu- 
late luminary ; our apostolical Church, 
our conscientious dissent, our daily 
press, our general literature, our per- 
sonal liberties. When our deceased 
and foolish friends the Puseyites be- 
gan their career of external Popery, 
everybody saw that, when the panto- 
mimic nature of the movement was 
perceived, the performers themselves 
would throw off their motley, and 
grin through horse-collars no more. 
Though some still persist in display- 
ing their particoloured pantaloons 
and bobbing coxcombs, it is with a 
depressing consciousness that their 
very seriousness makes them more 
intensely ridiculous—as Grimaldi ex- 
cited louder shouts when he played 
Hamlet than when he sang “ Hot 
Codlins ;” and the country parishes, 
which for some years were frightened 
from their propriety by a quiet de- 
cent gentleman from Oxford putting 
on such extraordinary apparel, and 
speaking in a sing-song tone, and 
walking with the astonished clerk, in 
& procession of two, from the vestry 








door to the communion -rails, and 
performing various other antics too 
tedious to be enumerated in the lim- 
its of a handbill, have now long re- 
turned to the ancient paths on which 
so many generations have trod, and 
listen, well pleased, to distinctly-read 
prayers and sensible practical sermons, 
If a little more reverence is shown 
during the service, if a little more 
pastoral superintendence is extended 
to school, and even playground, than 
previously to the evidently impossible 
attempt to combine ante-reformation 
forms with post-reformation enlight- 
enment, so much the better. Let all 
things be done decently and in order. 
Let the Charch reassume its consist- 
ency and importance, not only as a 
congregation of faithful men, but as 
a great and time-honoured establish- 
ment, where its members are guarded 
from the crotchets or follies of indi- 
vidual clergymen by the rules and 
sentiments of the whole body ; and let 
her voice be listened to, not as con- 
veying the words of infallible wisdom, 
but as those of a gracjous mother 
concerned for nothing so much as for 
the peace and happiness of her chil- 
dren. 

Delivered from these histrionic and 
unbecoming buffooneries, a day of 
quiet and unity was expected after 
the storm. ow at least, we all 
thought, there will be no discus- 
sions about gowns and surplices, 
copes and chasubles. There will be 
no subtle and unscrupulous intellect 
at work to perform feats of leger- 
demain with grammar and syn- 
tax, as Wiljalba Frikell does with 
eggs and omelets—tossing an adjec- 
tive here and a preposition there, so 
that a contradiction became a corro- 
boration, and Oxford fairly changed 
places with Trent; while the arti- 
ficer of all these metamorphoses 
stood, 


“ Like Katerfelto with his hair on end 
At his own wonders wondering jor his 
bread.” 


The common-sense of the land had 
revolted against the dishonesty of 
the proceedings which had deluded 
so many shallow and credulous spec- 
tators, and the detected impostor 
was forced into the easy martyrdom 
of leaving an institution which de- 
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clared him unfit for its service, and 
entering the ranks of another and 
hostile society which finds renegades 
and traitors the fittest implements 
it can employ. Astrea was now 
about to return with the golden age 
of early Christianity, and the rising 
generation should be imbued with 
a useful and sensible education un- 
alloyed with mummery or super- 
stition. The great societies — the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, the National Society, 
and others—opened their stores and 
sent forth wagon-loads of books 
approved by their committees, among 
whom were many of the bishops; 
the shelves of the school libraries 
became filled with a class of vol- 
umes from which no harm could pos- 
sibly arise to doctrine or morals ;— 
histories, voyages, travels and bio- 
graphies. But as the sagacious be- 
stowers of all this mental food knew 
that children could not flourish for 
ever on heavy dishes, however whole- 
some in themselves, they took care 
to mix a little fruit, and even orna- 
mented pastry, with their bill of fare. 
They knew that those little people 
had other faculties besides memory 
and perception—that they had ima- 
gination and wonder and awe; and 
they might also have read in some 
very elementary books of metaphy- 
sics, that without those last proper- 
ties religion itself is impossible, and 
the profession of it sinks into a mere 
verbal expression of belief, without 
the power of rising into the really 
Christian realisation of it in worship, 
prayer, and praise. So they sent down 
books which appealed to the faney ;— 
imaginary lives of extraordinary boys 
—travels by impossible ways into al- 
together undiscoverable countries— 
stories, you may even call them, of 
common life where a presentment 
of other states of coexistent society 
was offered to the unsophisticated 
village boy or girl ;—but in all, rigid 
honesty, high sentiment, Christian 
charity, and universal good-feeling, 
were inculeated from beginning to 
end. And capital books some of 
them are, even for more advanced 
readers than the occupiers of the 
benches in the parish school. A 
selection of characters and incidents 
could be made out of those little six- 
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penny pamphlets which would far- 
nish materials for half-a-dozen three- 
volume travels. The author of this, 
present writing confesses that there 
are various Martha Browns and 
Tommy Joneses from whom he has 
derived more pleasure than from 
half the circulating-library peerage. 
Fitzaltemonts and De Geraldines 
are nothing to them; and the in- 
genious devices by which honour and 
truthfulness are shown to be the best 
policy in the case of certain village 
heroes who resist the temptations 
thrown in their way, and prefer 
doing their work to having a game 
at cricket when detection is abso- 
lutely impossible, would do no dis- 
credit to the most inventive of tale- 
tellers. We confess also that when 
the work is merely watching a few 
cows, and other ten boys are wait- 
ing in a part of the parish perfectly 
out ot sight—and the day is delight- 
ful for the wickets, and no harm can 
arise from our having just an hour’s 
play—we should have struggled with 
less Roman persistency than our gay 
friend Jack Bates—and how were 
we to know that farmer Edwards 
was at that moment in the pear- 
tree over our heads, listening to 
every word we said, and determining 
in his own mind to reward or punish 
according as we yielded or stood 
firm ? 

But the book-store was not solely 
for the use of the children attending the 
school. In many villages the benefit 
was extended to the parents of the 
scholars, or even to any inhabitant 
of the parish on payment of a no- 
minal sum, A certain number of 
volumes were given out weekly, on 
an appointed day, and an observant 
clergyman had it in his power to 
form a good guess at the character 
and qualities of every family in his 
charge by the choice they made of 
the volumes from the library. If the 
Saturday Magazine was peculiarly 
thumbed at the article “‘ Mechanics,” 
he might be sure that young Frede- 
rick Wheelman, the carpenter’s son, 
was tollowing his father’s example, 
and studying the science of measures 
and forces. If the Universal Travel- 
ler was too long kept by Widow 
Greene, wouldn’t he know that she 
had not heard for a long long time 
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from her eldest son, the sailor, who 
had gone a voyage to the Sal- 
wannahs;° and she was, of course, 
anxious to know what sort of a place 
it was, and who had gone there be- 
fore him? With the guarantee 
offered by the name of the great 
Society on whose list a book was 
found, or by the fact of its presen- 
tation by a member of the Church, 
and, above all, by the fact of every 
volume having been submitted to 
the approval of the preceding rec- 
tor, or perhaps of several rectors 
in succession, the new- incum- 
bent, in most places, found the 
_ library all made to his hand. He 
found the catalogue alphabetically 
arranged, the two or three most 
active of the school visitors taking 
the distribution of the books in turn, 
the managing committee submitting 
the accounts to his inspection, and, 
in short, the whole machinery of 
school and lending library in full 
action, precisely as it had been car- 
ried on during the incumbency of 
his predecessors. Nothing but an in- 
sane love of power or an ungenerous 
distrust of those predecessors’ zeal, 
or a vain feeling of superiority to 
their judgment, or a desire for start- 
ling changes with no adequate cause, 
would lead a new-comer to overthrow 
existing regulations, and cast doubts, 
in the minds of the population, on 
the teaching of the departed rectors 
and curates, who all professed to 
present them with nothing contrary 
to the Bible and Prayer-book. And 
yet we know of some cases where a 
morbid spirit of discontent with ex- 
isting arrangements manifests itself 
in that small section of the Establish- 
ment which prides itself on departing, 
as far as the law will allow it, from 
the recognised teaching of the Church 
of England. There are parishes go- 
ing through the process of purifica- 
tion from the heresies of the disciples 
of Barrow and South, as if a great 
pestilence was threatened by the 
contamination of their words; and 
the salubrity of the air to be breathed 
by the reinvigorated parishioners, is 
further assured by the substitution, 
for those dangerous theologians, of 
such disinfecting vessels of grace as 
Whitefield and Wesley. A number 
of young and crude followers of the 
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late Mr. Gorham avail themselves of 
the strong feeling of Churchmanship, 
which is more active at the present 
moment than for some generations 
past, in support of very un-Church- 
manlike schemes. They employ, for 
instance, the ecclesiastical authority 
acknowledged as inherent in their 
office to establish principles hostile 
to all ecclesiastical authority what- 
ever. They use their ordination to 
proclaim their disbelief in the use- 
fulness of orders; they quote the 
sacramental services to introduce a 
total denial of the doctrines contained 
in them; and, in short, appear to 
have wormed their way into the 
garrison principally with a view of 
pulling down the flag. When some 
of the Tractarian leaders were con- 
victed of remaining in the Church 
after their conversion was complete, 
on the avowed ground that their 
doing so would be more beneficial 
to the Holy Catholic cause than 
if they made open profession of 
their faith, a great outery was raised 
against their shameless dishonesty. 
An impartial observer must pass the 
same sentence on the opposite side, 
and blame them equally for eating the 
bread they do not earn, and betray- 
ing the cause they have sworn to de- 
fend. More respectable than either 
of these two unprincipled extremes 
would be a brazen-faced, stout-armed 
Papist, ready to go all the lengths 
required logically by his creed; or a 
severe-browed, hollow-eyed sectary, 
willing equally to slay or be slain 
for the faith that is in him, like 
the soldiers of Marston Moor, or the 
Cameronians of Bothwell Brig. We 
should know how to defend ourselves 
against either; but a mixture of the 
two—the priestly assumption of the 
Romanist, and the truculent igno- 
rance of the fanatic—appearing in 
these days in the gentle disguise of 
an ultra-evangelical divine, can only 
be laughed at as an anachronism. In 
an earlier age he might have been 
equally divided between Loyola and 
John of Leyden, his love of power 
qualifying him for the one, and his 
contempt for the moral law as ap- 
plied to saints, justifying his excesses 
in the service of the other; but at 
present his double existence is sim- 
ply ridiculous. Loyola won’t have 
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him, as not clever enough to deceive ; 
and John of Leyden despises him, as 
terrified at the new police. It might 
have been better for some of the lay 
members of the party if stupidity 
and the police had been equally effec- 
tval in their case—if Mr. Oameron 
had been a little less ingenious, and 
Sir John Dean Paul a little more 
mindful of Detective A1. But the 
friends and admirers of those fallen 
stars fortunately do not run much 
risk of being led astray by their dis- 
astrous influence. A felon’s dress is 
not the distinguishing mark of the 
world’s enmity which they covet— 
they only “like to be despised,” not 
punished, and are satisfied with the 
metaphorical stripes which an evil 
generation inflicts on them in the 
shape of contumely and neglect. 
There is balm in Gilead for all such 
wounds as these; for are there not 
tea-tables where they reign supreme 
in the midst of aged spinsters and 
thickly-buttered rolls? and are there 
not footstools worked by fair fingers, 
on which no presumptuous. mar- 
riage-ring has had the audacity to 
show itself? and are there not bands 
for their necks, and even among the 
more enterprising is not the sacred 
mystery of their slumbers intrenched 
on with the help of embroidered 
nightcaps and slippers of captivat- 
ing device! Refreshed after their 
sufferings by such angel ministrants, 
they wish the whole universe had 
poured forth its malice upon them, 
and sneered at them with more 
bitter animosity, and reviled them 
with more irritating expressions; 
for what are merely its disregard 
of their lessons, and discussion of 
their statements and disbelief in 
their scholarship or common-sense ? 
“Their wound is great in that it is 
so small.” They long for greater 
trials, and defy the gods of the Gen- 
tiles to mortal combat in hopes of 
heavier blows. For it is a universal 
feature in those individuals’ mental 
constitution that the moment you 
differ from them you bow the knee to 
Baal. You become an idolator, you 
and all your house; and your deaf- 
ness to their finest lucubrations is 
attributed to the fact that your ears 
are filled with the enticing words of 
Dagon. It is to root out this fero- 
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cious idol that all their efforts are 
directed; and the places in which 
the ancient divinity hides himself 
are truly amazing. He is perceptible 
to their Ithuriel eye in the leading 
article of the Times, and we are 
sorry to say, is not unfrequently de- 
tected grinning with hideous jaws 
from the pages of Maga herself. He 
presides, in short, over all literature, 
which produces as the appalling re- 
sult of the civilisation of this boasted 
century, that not only a big book is 
an evil, but that all books are evil. 
Have we not heard with most con- 
demnable iteration that the whole 
literary food of this age and nation is 
rank poison—that fiction is wicked, 
and plays abominable, and history de- 
leterious, and poems atrocious, and 
archeology corrupting, and philoso- 
phy demoralising; and that only a 
slight and almost imperceptible dif- 
ference exists between Shakespeare, 
Scott, Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, and Voltaire, and what 
are called the other atheists of the 
French Revolution? No wonder an 
onslaught is made on all printed 
volumes, with the same energy that 
the curate and barber in Don Quixote 
displayed against the books of chi- 
valry, with the difference that the 
critics on that great occasion gave 
some good reason for their con- 
duct, whereas the inquisitors of the 
present time decline to assign any 
reason whatever. 

And yet this is not altogether true. 
We have been informed of an instance 
in which the unfortunate expurgator 
condescended to state the causes of 
his condemnation of the offending vol- 
umes; and as this instance will show 
the absurd and yet dangerous spirit 
of exclusiveness with which others, 
perhaps, are actuated, we will state 
the facts—nothing extenuating, nor 
setting down aught in malice:—A 
certain parish—which we will call 
Fairleas—bestirred itself in Church 
matters about ten years ago, sub- 
scribed money, employed an archi- 
tect, and replaced an old building, 
which had grown inadequate to the 
growth of the population, with a new 
fabric of faultless taste and of the 
requisite size. But a church of so 
much beauty required everything to 
be in a concatenation accordingly ; 
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so a school of the same style of 
architecture was built, with a teach- 
er’s house attached. A committee 
of management, consisting of seven 
subscribers, was appointed; the 
school was placed in connection with 
the National Society, but under rules, 
or rather conditions, of its own—of 
which the principal was, that the 
moral and religious instruction of the 
children was to be eniirely in the 
hands of the clergyman; but that 
with regard to all other things, no 
act of either committee or clergyman 
was to be valid without the consent 
of the other. Donations and con- 
tributions poured in; the children 
flocked to the school; the rector 
visited, instructed, and superintend- 
ed, in perfect agreement with the 
committee, and the village was in 
perfect peace. In order to extend 
the advantages of home instruction 
to the parish at large, a stock of 
books was presented to the library 
of the school, and the parishion- 
ers had the privilege of taking a 
volume to their houses—the parents 
of school-children at a smaller pay- 
ment, and the general inhabitants 
for the sum of threepence a-quarter : 
the catalogue was submitted to the 
rector ; the committee nominated a 
librarian ; the people availed them- 
selves of the privilege, and there was 
a perpetual tide of volumes of all 
shapes and sizes careering from cot- 
tage to cottage, and preventing many 
a visit to the beer-shop by the charm 
of the children reading tale, sketch, 
and history to their fathers after 
their day’s work. The rector died. 
Another and another still succeeds, 
and no change occurred in the man- 
agement of library or school. The 
successive incumbents were satisfied 
with the good fruits that were grow- 
ing before their eyes; they professed 
themselves deeply grateful for the 
labours of librarian and school com- 
mittee; and three reverend and 
honourable men had thus ratified 
the arrangement, and expressed their 
approval of everything that had been 
done. But when the fourth made 
his appearance the state of affairs 
was rapidly changed. He considered 
the whole parish lying in darkness, 
and that it had never heard the gos- 
pel before; and if he had restricted 
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this to the gospel with which he now 
presented it, the statement would 
have been perfectly correct. They 
had never heard that gospel before. 
He preached against brotherly kind- 
ness, social friendship, and unity, as 
more dangerous to the soul than 
positive sins. He preached against 
prayer, acts of charity, and humility, 
as rather hindrances than otherwise 
to the attainment of the enviable 
position of perfect security at which 
he himself had long arrived. He 
preached against all external demon- 
stration of respect to holy names, 
and delighted his Socinian anditors— 
if any such there were—by his rigid 
want of reverence during the creeds. 
He preached against the distinctive 
characteristics of the Establishment 
as a sacramental and apostolical 
Church: he denied that she held the 
doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, 
or attached either efficacy or import- 
ance to the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. And having prepared the 
parishioners by these pulpit decla- 
rations, he proceeded to carry his 
theories into practice, and determined 
to weed the school library of all 
heretical and perilous teaching—un- 
derstanding by this, everything that 
contradicted any of the statements 
which he had so often and so deliber- 
ately made. It unfortunately hap- 
pened that every volume which dwelt 
on these subjects at all, did in a full 
and unmistakable manner contradict 
every one of his assertions. They 
were all composed by clergymen of 
the Church, or recommended by the 
great Church societies, and were 
written accordingly in keeping with 
the recognised doctrines and formu- 
laries to which the authors and 
patrons had sworn their assent. 
Nothing daunted by the array of 
honoured names on the opposite 
side, he ordered nearly a hundred 
volumes to be withdrawn from cir- 
culation, as containing Popish and 
unsound doctrine; and in order not 
to diminish the number of books, he 
supplied their place with writings 
more in accordance with his own 
views, principally the composition of 
dissenting ministers, and especially 
the preachers of the Baptist persua- 
sion. The committee rejected the 
new volumes after an examination 
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of their contents, and reclaimed their 
own. He pleaded the clause in the 
rules which gave him the full “con- 
trol over the moral and religious 
teaching of the school,” which ex-~ 
tended, he said, to the private read- 
ing of the parents of the scholars 
and the rest of the inhabitants, 
and he would allow no contradic- 
tions of what he said in the pulpit 
to be perused in any work whose 
circulation he could stop. St. Dominic 
and Louis Napoleon were the great 
models he copied. An index expur- 
gatorius and a censorship of the press 
were the only weapons he would con- 
descend to employ. An appeal to 
the bishop produced its usual effect 
—many words and no decision. And 
at last, it was only after having suc- 
ceeded in purifying the shelves of the 
school library that, out of his free 
grace and favour, he informed the 
parishioners of the reasons of his con- 
duct. And if our readers will par- 
don us for this apparent deviation 
from our usual track, we promise to 
be as short and clear as possible in 
examining these reasons; for we do 
not wish to dwell on the subject in 
its theological aspect—we merely in- 
troduce it as a strange development 
of the same spirit which animated 
Hildebrand—a spirit of domination 
and arrogance, against which it is 
wise to raise a premonitory protest. 
It is quite possible that assaults 
against intellectual liberty may be 
made from other quarters than Rome. 
The three first against whom this 
great reformer’s zeal was raised, as 
teachers of false doctrine and con- 
trary to the creeds and articles, were 
Bishop Wilson of Sodor and Man, 
Bishop Ken, and Bishop Jeremy Tay- 
lor. It would perhaps be charity to 
suppose that the insults to these ex- 
cellent men arose from a total igno- 
rance of their lives and characters, 
for no man of ordinary information 
could suppose that the author of the 
Sacra Privata had had a tendency to 
Rome; or that the inhospitable re- 
jector of Nell Gwynne’s company and 
the author of the Morning and Hoen- 
ing Hymns, who proved his adhesion 
to the Church by the sacrifice of 
rank and fortune, was adverse to 
the Establishment which he adorned 
with so many graces and such varied 
accomplishment. And as to Jeremy 
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Taylor, there is something positively 
painful in the spectacle of a pre- 
sumptuous individual, “most igno- 
rant of what he’s most assured,” cri- 
ticising the author of the Golden 
Grove, and condemning as unortho- 
dox the great writer who, by his Holy 
Living and Dying, has done more to 
sanctify our lives and solace our 
deathbeds than any other of our 
classics, secular or theological. We 
will not do more than quote a short 
passage which he gives as condemna- 
tory of the first of the culprits named. 
In a short and very clearly worded 
explanation of the Church Catechism, 
called The Principles and Duties of 
Christianity, and published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, Bishop Wilson writes 
as follows :— 


“Q. Did Christ ordain two Sacraments 
only as generally necessary to salvation? 

“A. He ordained no more; and these 
are sufficient to bring us into, and keep 
us in, covenant and favour with God; 
for by Baptism we are admitted into the 
church of Christ, and have all the bless- 
ings of the gospel made over to us; and 
the Lord’s Supper is the standing means 
of reconciling us to God, when through 
weakness or temptation we have depart- 
ed from Him.” 


After stating that the command 
of Christ to be baptised where it may 
be duly observed is not to be ne- 
glected on any account whatever, the 
questioner proceeds to ask :— 


“ What is signified and assured to us 
by this outward sign in baptism ? 

“A, That as the body is washed by 
water in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, so is the soul thus dedi- 
cated to God cleansed from all its sins 
by the blood of Christ ; the person bap- 
tised is made a visible member of Christ's 
Church, and hath thereby a right to 
many great and precious promises. 

“Q. What are the promises and bless- 
ings which by baptism we have a right 
to? 

“A, That though we were born in sin, 
yet God will deal with us as though we 
were innocent; that having by nature 
no right to heaven and happiness, He 
doth now give us a title to both; and 
because of ourselves we are not able to 
walk and please God, He doth in Le 
tism give us His holy Spirit, to enable 
us both to know and do our duty. 

“Q, Have all persons a title to these 
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blessings who have been rightly bap- 
tised f 

“A. Yes. But then this title may 
be lust if it is not looked after when 
you come to years of aiscretion; that 
is, if you do not perform what was pro- 
mised for you. 

“«Q, Why, then, was not our baptism 
deferred till we came to years of dis- 
cretion ? 

“A, Because it was esteemed a great 
blessing to be sanctified—that is, dedi- 
cated to God—as soon as might be, that 
by His good Spirit He might dispose us 
to holiness; therefore were children of 
the Jews received into covenant at eight 
days old ; and Jesus Christ sayeth that 
‘of such is the kingdom of heaven,’ 
that is, the Church of God ; and there- 
fore are the children of Christian parents 
baptised because the ‘ promises are to 
them’ as well as to their parents; and 
it is with good reason supposed that 
when they come to know what pri- 
vileges they have a right to, they will 
look after and strive to obtain them. 

“Q. Since, then, I am come to age, 
what must Ido to be sure of these 
blessings ? 

“ A, You must endeavour to under- 
stand and perform those necessary 
things which are required of all persons 
before they are baptised, and which 
were promised in your name—these are 
Repentance and Faith, without which 
baptism will not profit you.” 


This is the passage which pro- 
cured the exclusion of the whoie vol- 
ume ; Bishop Wilson is pronounced 
contumacious and _ heretical, and 
would joyfully be handed over to 
the secular arm, if the modern in- 
quisitor had the same power as 
his predecessor. Maga’s snowy page 


is no place for the discussion of. 


points of doctrine, and therefore we 
do not enter into controversy about 
the truth or falsehood of the state- 
ment contained in Bishop Wilson’s 
summary of the Christian faith. It 
will be enough to say that however 
open his definitions might be to the 
contradictions of Baptists, and other 
denominations who believe in what 
is .called the indefectibility of grace 
once given, all Church of England 
clergymen are silenced on the sub- 
ject, by the very fact of being or- 
dained its ministers. For it is to be 


remembered that Bishop Wilson’s 
compilation is not an interpretation 
of his own, but a mere explanatory 
statement of the doctrines of the 
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Church. That the Church does hold 
the doctrines enunciated in the con- 
demned little volume, if her declara- 
tions on the subject are taken in their 
clear, natural, and grammatical 
sense, no man of ordinary education 
can doubt. And the clergyman who 
disbelieves in those declarations is 
not at liberty to put a new construc- 
tion on them—which probably would 
be neither clear, natural, nor gram- 
matical—but should follow the hon- 
est and reverend Mr. Noel’s example, 
and leave the communion from which 
he differs on so many fundamental 
points, 

We pass over the objections to 
Taylor and Ken, as possibly the men- 
tion of their names will be enough; 
and after one or two short specimens 
of the animus against the recognised 
and authoritative teaching of the 
Church, we will leave the “ thin-air’d 
mountain-tops,” and get upon the 
lower levels, where we can disport 
ourselves in the open fields of general 
literature and amusement. 

A more delightful and salutary 
manual for cottager, or, we may add, 
prelate and peer, we never met with 
than a little two-penny pamphlet, pub- 
lished also by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, called 
Cottager’s Religious Meditations. It 
takes a little passage of the Bible— 
such as the Birth of Christ—and 
after quoting the words of the narra- 
tive, it gives to us twenty lines of 
considerations naturally suggested 
by the quotation. We are struck 
with the simplicity and clearness of 
the meditations, and their apposite- 
ness to the subjects treated of. Can 
anything, for instance, be humbler, 
or in a better and more Christian, 
spirit, than the meditation on the 
Lord’s Supper, which we turned to, 
anxious to see if any high-¢hurch 
ceremonialism were mingled with the 
devotional thoughts? No. This is 
what the Cottager says,— 


“These were the last commands of 
our Saviour to His Apostles before He 
was betrayed into the hands of wicked 
men, before He suffered for the sins of 
all mankind. When I, a sinner, am re- 
deemed by His death and sufferings, 
shall I not obey the dying command 
of my Redeemer, and ‘do this in remem- 
brance of Him?’ Yes, I will take the cup 
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of salvation, and call on the name of the 
Lord. And whenI approach the Sac- 
ramental table with an honest and true 
heart, desiring to obey the commands 
of Christ, and ‘ to show His death till He 
come,’ let me not have any superstitious 
fears in respect thereof; knowing that 
where the Lord hath made a feast, and 
hath commanded me to attend it in re- 
membrance of His mercy to me, the wil- 
ful disobedience of absenting myself from 
His supper will draw on me a greater 
and far more heavy punishment. Let me, 
then, truly and earnestly repent of my 
sins, have a lively faith in God’s mercy 
through Christ, with a thankful remem- 
brance of His death, and be in charity 
with all men. So will I draw near with 
faith, and take this holy sacrament to 
my comfort; and so shall this ceremo- 
nial act, done in remembrance of Christ, 
be the means of amendment and godl 
comfort here, and of my eternal happi- 
ness hereafter.” 


The Cottager’s depreciatory view 
of the mysteriousness of this com- 
memorative feast would attract the 
hostility of the opposite camp, and 
would be hooted at by the medieval 
owls who do not perceive that the sun 
has risen high into the zenith since 
they went to their roost in the ab- 
bot’s barn, when St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury was a Judge in Israel. It 
would also have been contumeliously 
anathematised by the Reverend Icha- 
bod Kettledrummle and Stick-in-the- 
mud-by-reason-of-sin Glubb, Esq., 
M.P., in the year 1653, as trusting 
too much in man’s devices, but from 
any conscientious member of the 
Church of England we cannot con- 
ceive a syllable of disapproval. Yet 
the whole volume is condemned on 
account of a short sentence on the 
old subject of baptism. A mark is 
placed opposite Meditation number 
four,—and here is the unpardonable 
passage. The subject is the History 
of Naaman. “ We are all of us,” 
says the meditative Cottager, “ infect- 
ed with a disease far more dangerous 
than that of Naaman; with sin, the 
leprosy of the soul. Christ hath 
opened in His gospel, by baptism, a 
fountain for the washing away of that 
sin; and He hath made atonement for 
it by the shedding of His own blood. 
He inviteth us to accept deliverance, 
to be cleansed, to be made whole. 
Oh, may I not despise the call! but 








fly to the fountain of living waters— 
the fountain that is opened for sin 
and uncleanness—the fountain that 
cometh from the house of the Lord, 
lest my leprosy cleave to me for- 
ever.” 

We may thus gather that any recog- 
nition of the efficacy of sacraments, or 
of the duty of partaking of them— 
and further, that any recommenda- 
tion of moral conduct as a proof of 
obedience to the Founder and Fulfiller 
of the moral law, are at once fatal to 
the volame containing them. And 
nobody in all the parish of Fairleas 
is to read what the great luminaries 
of their Church have said on the most 
interesting and sacred of her articles 
of belief. And yet the regard of the 
inquisitor for the souls of his parish- 
ioners is limited, it appears, to the 
period of his incumbency. Put away 
the works, he says, of Taylor, Ken, 
Wilson, and the rest—as long as I am 
minister among you: they contra- 
dict my doctrine; but when I am 
gone, replace them in the library, ' 
scatter them among the people. Poi- 
son the wells and water-brooks as 
much as you please when I have no 
further interest in the cattle, but 
while I am manager (and shearer) of 
the flock, let me give them drink only 
out of my own tank. 

Greatly perturbed in mind, and 
totally unable to comprehend a fig- 
urative allusion, or see a single inch 
into a millstone, though it were made 
of Koh-i-noors, the sage now betook 
himself to the perusal of the light and 
imaginative literature contained in 
the parochial library. He could not ; 
believe that any animal of the feline 
species ever wore boots, and there- 
fore must have considered the narra- 
tive of a certain puss which hid its 
claws in wellingtons a mere tissue 
of lies and dangerous deceits. Lost 
in the infinity of surprise at the 
audacity of any author requiring his 
belief in the actions of a person not ° 
bigger than his thumb, who yet 
showed, on proper occasions, courage 
worthy of a giant, and encountered 
more surprising adventures than 
Bruce of Abyssinia, who was nearly 
seven feet high, he must have looked 
on the unhappy Tom as the enemy of 
mankind in disguise, and likely to 
pervert the minds of his parishioners. 
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But still greater must have been his 
surprise when he rose to a higher and 
more modern class of stories, and 
gazed with lack-lustre eyes in search 
of the meanings of the sacred alle- 
gories of the Bishop of Oxford, or 
Mr. Adams, or Mr. Monro, One of 
these did really find itself on a well- 
earned shelf of honour in the library 
of the school. The Shadow of the 
Cross was a deeply-thumbed volume, 
and many young hearts had been 
raised to higher thought by its 
Christian aspirations, and older ones 
soothed and cheered by its spirit- 
ual comforts and consolations. “ This 
is flat burglary,” exclaimed the rev- 
erend Dogberry; “for, fourthly, if 
there’s a shadow, there must be a 
cross: and if there’s a cross, argal 
there must be Papistry; for, sixthly 
and lastly, there is no cross except 
in Catholic countries; and, thirdly, 
and to conclude, all Catholic coun- 
tries are grossly superstitious; and 
there may be some sacred meaning 
in it which would be very danger- 
ous if any of us could find it out.” 
It is the plainest of allegories, and 
inculcates the simplest of truths in 
the most transparent of styles; and, 
with the Rocky Island of Wilber- 
force, and the King of the Golden 
River of Ruskin, has long taken its 
place as an admirable specimen of 
the difficult art of teaching by par- 
able. The passage objected to is con- 
tained in the beautiful opening of 
the volume, which we cannot refuse 
ourselves the pleasure of quoting. 
It strikes the key-note to the whole 
story. 


“A thick darkness was spread over 
the earth; and as I stood on the top of 
a lofty mountain, the only object that I 
could see was the sun, which had risen 
in the far east with a wonderful glory. 
It was as a ball of clear and living fire, 
and yet so soft and chastened was its 
ray, that while I gazed my eye wasnot 
dazzled; and I felt I could love to look 
upon it for ever. Presently, as itshone 
upon the mists which rested on the 
earth, they became tremulous with light, 
and in a moment they floated by, and a 
scene of life and beauty was opened to 
my view. I saw aspot of ground so rich 
and fertile that it might well be called a 
garden, The sweetest flowers were grow- 
ing wild in the fields,.and the very path- 
Ways appeared to sparkle with rubies 
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and emeralds: here were, too, the most 
luxuriant orchards, and cool groves of 
orange-trees and myrtles, and the breeze 
of the morning was playing among their 
branches. Now, as | watched the but-. 
terflies that fluttered over the flowers, 
and the lambs sporting on the smooth 
grass, and as I listened to the song of 
the nightingales in the woods, I fancied 
it was some scene of enchantment which 
I saw, it was so very full of happiness 
and life. Everywhere, at the extremity 
of the view, my eye rested on a clear 
narrow stream. 1 could trae neither 
mountain from which it rose, nor ocean 
into which it fell; but it glided round 
and round in an endless circular course, 
forming, as it were, a border of silver to 
that lovely garden on which the sun 
was shining. The morning light ever 
kept adding fresh beauty to each tree 
and flower on which it fell; but the 
brightest and clearest rays were those 
which were reflected by this narrow 
stream; and at this I wondered, the ra- 
ther because on the other side of the ring 
of water all was still wrapt in a thick 
gloomy fog; and though I gazed long 
and earnestly, 1 saw nothing. Young 
and lovely children were continually 
crossing the narrow stream. There was 
no other way of escaping from the laud 
of darkness to the land of light. Their 
garments beeame white as snow by their 
passage through the water, and sparkled 
with a dazzling brightness as the sun 
first shone on them. I observed, too, 
that each child, as he entered the gar- 
den, held a little cross in his hands. 
Now, when [ reflected how many mil- 
lions might still be wandering in the 
dark and gloomy region beyond, on 
whom the glorioussin would nevershed 
his cheering warmth, I could net help 
thinking how happy the children were 
to have found thus early the narrow 
stream ; and I said in my Foe ‘Surely 
this lovely garden was made for them, 
and they will live in it for ever” While 
I was musing thus, it seemed that, in an- 
swer, @ still soft voice came floating on 
the breeze, and said, ‘It is indeed for 
such children as these that the sun is 
shining, and for them that the mists have 
been cleared away; but none of the- 
beautiful things in the garden belong to 
them; they are waiting here as stran- 
gers till their Father shall summon them 
home; and when they go hence, they 
ean take nothing away with them but 
the little crosses in their hands and the 
white garments which they wear.’ ‘ Who 
then are these children,’ I asked, ‘and 
what is the name of the garden, and 
when they are taken from it, whither 
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will they go? And the voice said, 
the children are sons of a mighty King, 
and the garden is called the Garden of 
the Shadow of the Cross: but no one 
ean tell whither each child will go when 
he is taken away : it will depend on how 
far he escapes the dangers of the garden. 
If they carelessly lose their crosses, or so 
stain their beautiful garments that they 
ean be made white no more, they will 
be thought unworthy of the presence of 
the great King, and will be hid in an 
outer darkness more terrible than that 
which they have just left. But if, when 
they go away, the crosses are still in 
their hands, and they so far keep them- 
selves clean that the King may recognise 
them for his own children, then will 
their garments be washed until they be- 
come more shining white than snow, and 
they will be taken to a brighter and hap- 
pier land, in which they will live with 
their Father for ever.’” 


Throughout this little volume there 
is a poetical spirit perceptible, which 
almost claims the accomplishment of 
verse by the elevation of the senti- 
ment and tenderness of the ideas, 
Ordinary language seems almost too 
rough a garment for such delicate 
imaginings; for with some people 
prose is prose; and prose with fancy 
‘in it, or feeling or imagination, is 
simply prose run mad. Who ever 
heard of a simile in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, or a metaphor in a catalogue of 
household furniture? Let us stick 
to the practical; and if we want the 
false and ornamental, let us seek for 
them in rhyme. The incapacity, 
however, to unriddle an allegory, 
seems to extend to any story or nar- 
rative which is not entirely composed 
of facts; for a romance or a tal@ is so 
far an allegory that it presents truth 
in the disguise of fiction. A three- 
volume novel in this way ought to 
pronounce its moral, “Thou art the 
man,” with as great plainness as 
Nathan; and although our better 
works of fiction do not condense the 
truth into so very terse an expres- 
sion, it needs no great ingenuity to 
extract it for ourselves. Unless, in- 
deed, we are gifted with this power, 
we need never read anything at all. 
If we cannot say at the end of a de- 
lightful book, “I will be as united 
in family feeling as the Caxtons;” 
“ T will be as honest and persevering 
as David Copperfield;” “I take 
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wisdom from the Antiquary, and pa- 
triotism from Old Mortality—and 
detest ambition after Macbeth, and 
jealousy after Othello”—we may as 
well give up reading, and take to 
skittles. The mere amusement af- 
forded by the finest works is not of 
any great importance when you have 
laid it aside; but if you have the 
faculty of distilling its inner spirit, 
which most people of average intel- 
lect have, you will find it a posses- 
sion for ever, and ten times more use- 
ful than tomes of more didactic pre- 
tension and less captivating style. 
Surely, then, if the Shadow of the 
Cross is above the appreciation of 
the censor librorum of Fairleas, a 
common story in ordinary prose, 
without any graces of diction or 
loftiness of imagery, will not be be- 
yond his powers. Let us look into this 
dingy little volume scored with hos- 
tile marks, and see what secret dangers 
lurk in its dusky boards. Why, the 
tables are turned on us in the most 
amazing manner, for the gentleman 
in Lempriére with a hundred eyes 
could not have detected a blot with 
half the rapidity of our purblind 
friend when it suits his purpose, 
He sees an allusion with marvellous 
sharpness, and smells out an invita- 
tion to wrong-doing with the scent 
of an aged hound. So far from not 
comprehending the meaning of alle- 
gories, rebuses, riddles, and conun- 
drums, he would make his fortune 
as first interpreter to the Sphinx— 
nothing escapes him. He will knock 
you out fifty meanings from the same 
simple phrase—he will prove that 
there is a distinct and powerful sig- 
nificancy in the commas and semi- 
colons of a sentence—that the num- 
ber of letters composing a word has 
a tremendons allusion to something 
or other totally unconnected with 
the word itself. He will assure you 
that omissions are as binding on con- 
science and reason as the plainest 
assertions. There is a direct encou- 
ragement, therefore, to bear false 
witness against our neighbour, be- 
cause in a story illustrative of the 
fifth commandment there is no re- 
ference to the ninth. And, in short, 
no Jesuit was ever more ingenious 
in detecting Jansenism in books 
where Jansenism did not exist, than 
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this suddenly-illuminated expurgator 
in discovering sunbeams in the whole- 
somest of vegetables. We open the 
little volume, and find it to be a 
portion of a work whose acquaint- 
ance we had not previously made, 
called the Magazine for the Young. 
Oh, wicked Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, with your “ Little Tin Soldiers,” 
and your “ Ugly Ducks!” Do you 
think you will be allowed to spread 
such nonsense among the youthful 
scholars of Fairleas? And you, you 
imitator of Andersen’s style—you 
most credulous and unprincipled 
Dane, whoever you are, whom a cer- 
tain Mr. Hamilton has translated— 
how will you answer for such dan- 
gerous inducements to vice and 
thieving as you have introduced in 
your “Enchanted Pot?” This is a 
Scandinavian legend with the same 
moral as Fortunatus’s purse and 
Cinderella’s godmother, and fifty 
others which have never been ac- 
cused of inculeating crime or wicked- 
ness. And as it is a short story, and 
not a bad specimen of the tales that 
please the descendants of our ancient 
progenitors in the Baltic isles, we 
will transcribe it, in hopes that it 
will have no bad effect on the hon- 
esty of our readers. 


THE ENCHANTED Por. 


There was once a baron who was 
a very hard and cruel man, quick to 
get and slow to spend; greedy of 
gain and loth to give; an oppressor 
of the poor and a spoiler of the needy. 
On his property lived a poor widow 
with an only son, whom, little by 
little, he had reduced to the lowest 
depth of poverty ; so that at last she 
was unable to pay the rent due for 
her poor hovel of a house; and al- 
though it was by his own extortion 
and injustice that she was reduced 
to such straits, he refused to wait a 
single day for his money, but threat- 
ened to turn her and her son out of 
the house, and seize the miserable re- 
mains of their furniture. The poor 
woman returned home and sent out 
her son to try and borrow some 
money from their friends; but one 
and all began to make excuses, for 
no one would help them for fear of 
the baron. So Holgar, for that was 
the name of the widow’s son, re- 
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turned homewards quite out of heart. 
By-and-by his path led him across 
a little stream of water; and when 
he approached the banks he saw a 
feeble miserable-looking old man 
standing beside it, who, as soon as he 
saw Holgar, asked him to help him 
over, as he was too weak to cross by 
himself. So Holgar took him by the 
hand, for he was a very good-natured 
lad, and led him safely over the wet 
slippery stepping-stones ; and then, 
wishing him a kind good-morning, 
was walking away, when the old man 
called after him to stop, and said, 
“Do not go away until I have 
thanked you and paid you for your 
trouble.” 

“T don’t want to be paid,” Holgar 
said ; “I am not such a churl as to 
refuse. to help a fellow-creature in 
distress ; so good-by.” 

“ Nay,” said the old man, putting 
his hand in his sack and pulling out a 
little three-legged copper pot, “ but 
take that with you.” 

“T am very much obliged,” an- 
swered Holgar, ‘but the pot will be 
of no use; for the truth is we have 
nothing to boil in it.” 

“ Never mind you about that,” 
said the old man; “you just put it 
on the fire and see what will happen.” 

So Holgar took the pot, which 
was for all the world like any other 
copper pot, and went home to his 
mother, showed her what he had got, 
and told her how all their friends 
had refused to help them. But the 
mother kicked the pot away with her 
foot, and rocked herseif backwar(s 
and forwards on her chair, lamenting 
the*unkindness of their friends; and 
Holgar said, “ Mother, I shall do as 
the old man told me—I shall set the 
pot on the fire.” 

So he set it on; but no sooner did 
the pot feel the smoke and the flames 
curling about it than it called out, 
“Tron! I run!” 

“Where do you run to?” asked 
the widow, suddenly stopping in her 
lamentations, and starting up; but 
the pot only cried, “I run! I run!” 

“Well, ran, then!” quoth the 
woman, “and fetch us some of the 
good soup, such as I saw on the 
baron’s kitchen-grate.” 

Scarcely had she spoken when the 
pot flew out of the cottage door and 
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presently returned filled with the 
most delicious soup. Oh it smelt so 
nice! For a moment or two the 
mother and son stood quite amazed, 
but soon recovering their senses, they 
fell to and ate it all up. But Holgar 
said, “Let us see if it can bring us 
anything else but eatables; for food 
is a good thing, but money is a 
better.” So he put the pot on the 
fire again, and stirred the fire to make 
it burn brightly, and as soon as ever 
the pot felt the flames it called out 
as before, “I run! I run!” 

“Run, then,” said Holgar, “and 
bring us the ten pounds we owe the 
baron.” 

So the pot flew off, and when it 
came back—there lay ten golden 
sovereigns in the bottom. “It is a 
splendid pot,” said Holgar; and the 
next day he went and paid his debt 
to the baron. Every evening they 
ordered the pot to fetch what they 
needed—sometimes food and some- 
times money, the latter of which 
they saved in order to buy another 
cow. And where the pot got the 
things it brought them they did not 
‘ know. Perhaps it ran to the old 
-man who had given it to Holgar; 
but in truth the pot got them from 
the baron’s kitchen and the baron’s 
money-box. Now, the baron, being 
a great miser, went every day to his 
money-box and counted his money, 
and sorely vexed and troubled was 
he when every day he found some- 
thing wrong. There must be some 
one who has a false key, he thought ; 
so the next night he hid himself be- 
hind the curtain and watched. Pre- 
sently he heard a low knocking, and 
peeping out he saw the window open 
of its own accord, and a little copper 
pot on three legs come in. It knock- 
ed with its handle on the money-box 
and the lid flew open and the pot 
scraped into itself some money, 
jumped out of the window, and lid 
and window shut of their own ac- 
cord. ‘ Well,” exclaimed the baron, 
“this beats Gaffer Clinch’s cat!” 
But the next night the baron was on 
the watch again, and as soon as the 
pot had collected the money it want- 
ed, he laid hold of it by one of the 
legs, and thought that now the thief 
was caught. But lo and behold! 
the pot was stronger than he was, 
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and dragged him all across the room 
up to the window, and if he had 
not let go its leg, would surely have 
flown off with him. “Oh, well, just 
you wait, my good pot,” said the 
baron, “you have got away this 
time; but you shall not make a 
goose of me again.” 

The next night, as soon as ever the 
pot had entered the room on its 
three copper legs, and scraped to- 
gether the money, the baron, who 
was a stout heavy man, clapped him- 
self down upon it, and bursting out 
laughing, said in a taunting tone, 
** Now, my lad, let us see what you 
can do.” But the pot minded him ro 
more than if he had been a feather, 
and, while the baron was fain to hold 
tight on by its sides, flew out of the 
window with him over field and 
meadow, over stock and stone, and 
did not stop until it stood still below 
the widow’s chimney-piece. 

‘Why, what’s come to the pot ?” 
cried the widow ; “ it has brought the 
baron;” and she and her son were 
terribly frightened when they saw 
the lord of the manor sitting there 
amongst the ashes. As soon as the 
baron had recovered breath enough 
to speak, he exclaimed, “Oh you 
wicked woman, I will have you and 
your son hung and burnt. So it is 
your pot that has been robbing me 
every day, and breaking open my 
money-box.” In vain the widow and 
Holgar protested they knew not 
where the pot got the things it 
brought them, There the baron sat 
boiling with passion and refusing to 
listen to a word. “Hold him fast, 
Pot!” said Holgar, when he saw the 
baron trying to get up; “if you 
mean to revenge yourself in that 
manner, you shall sit there for ever.” 
No sooner had he said it, than the 
baron found himself so tightly glued 
to the pot that he could not, though 
he tried with all his strength, get 
free of it. He tugged and tugged 
until he and the pot both rolled over 
on the floor together, and Holgar 
and his mother stood by, laughing 
until their sides ached. When the 
baron found that all his strength 
was of no use, he stopped rolling 
about, and said, “Let me go, g 
people, and I will not punish you at 
all.” 
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“That will not do,” said Holgar; 
“T will have the lease of my father’s 
former house, and you must supply 
me with horses, and cows, and sheep, 
and all things necessary for a farm.” 
“ No! no!” roared the baron, writh- 
ing and twisting himself about as he 
spoke,—“ No! that I never will; I 
will die first !” 

“ Ah! well,” said Holgar, “ never 
isalong day. You may sit there and 
think about it.” So he put on his 
hat, and went out of doors. But he 
had hardly been gone above a quarter 
of an hour, when his mother came 
running after him, and called him 
back; and as soon as the baron saw 
him, he told him he would consent to 
all he asked. Then Holgar sent for 
some of the neighbours, and put it 
all down on paper, and made the 
baron sign it, and then told him he 
might get up and go home as soon 
as he pleased. So he arose, and slunk 
home, quite ashamed of himself, 
grinding his teeth for very anger, and 
vowing vengeance. However, he was 
so afraid of Holgar and his pot, that 
he thought it best to keep his word, 
and let him and his mother alone for 
the future. Perhaps had he known 
the truth he might have behaved less 
well, for the very day that he fulfilled 
his contract, and put Holgar and his 
mother in possession of the farm, the 
copper pot, greatly to Holgar’s grief, 
disappeared. But no doubt he was 
better without it, for odd ways of 
getting things are generally wrong 
ways, and the enchanted pot might 
not always have been so discreet as 
to have taken only what justly be- 
longed to his mother, and so might in 
the end have brought them into sad 
trouble and disgrace. 


The dullest child in the dullest 


parish of Beeotia has always clever- 
ness enough to make distinction be- 
tween the moral responsibilities of 
the human actors in an ordinary 
story, and the magical performers in 
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a fairy-tale. It would hold the baron 
responsible for his unjust and illegal 
persecution of Holgar’s mother, and 
look on the enchanted pot with re- 
spectful wonder as an embodiment of 
immediate justice—a kind of cop- 
per Campbell or three-legged Don 
Quixote—redressing wrongs and de- 
fending widows and orphans, with- 
out the tedious process of trials at 
law. But the expurgatorial ban is 
laid upon the culinary utensil, and it 
must descend to the undignified em- 
ployment of boiling greens, instead of 
reforming extortionate lords of the 
manor. Its lessons of kindness to the 
old and feeble, help to the deserving 
poor, and punishment of the hard- 
hearted, are all permitted, because it 
is feared that young Tom Kettle may 
think it an excellent thing to imitate 
the enchanted vessel, and break into 
a neighbouring proprietor’s strong- 
box. 

. This picture of unauthorised eccle- 
siasticism would be painful if we 
thought it represented a common 
state of things. But the position of 
Fairleas is exceptional, and contrasts 
very unfavourably in the mean time 
with the liberal and conciliatory pol- 
icy of the clergy in the manage- 
ment of parish schools, and their 
intercourse with the subscribers. In 
no other instance have we heard, 
though a few may possibly exist, of 
an incumbent setting up his own in- 
terpretation of disputed, still less of 
indisputable questions, as the rule 
by which Church of England books 
are to be received into a school and 
parochial library, or excluded from 
it. And all over the land there are 
schools where clergy and laity vie 
with each other in the mental and 
moral cultivation of the young, at- 
tending to their growth in true reli- 
gion and virtue, without too curious 
an inquiry into the perfect ortho- 
doxy of Jack the Giant- Killer, or the 
opinions on irreversible decrees enter- 
tained at the court of Lillipat. 
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POPULAR LITERATURE.—THE PERIODICAL PRESS. 


Nor a few of our statesmen, if 
asked to point out the leading cha- 
racteristics of periodical literature, 
would fix upon two facts as most 
worthy of remark——namely, the 
secresy of its organisation and the 
necessity of securing for it a mer- 
cantile success. Perhaps a majority 
might see in these two facts a great 
public danger, and might be disposed 
to echo the complaint of which we 
have so often heard—journalism is a 
commercial speculation, therefore it 
must be venal; it is anonymous, 
therefore it must be irresponsible. 
If any of them ventured to deny 
these inferences, and to stand up for 
the English press, the defence would 
in all probability be only a defence ; 
it would be limited to proving that 
the anonymous is harmless, and that 
mercantile motives are not neces- 
sarily base. This, indeed, is the ut- 
most that the friends of the press 
have hitherto urged in behalf of the 
system. Even the press itself has 
been too content to prove a mere 
negative, showing that the objections 
are unfounded, that the dangers are 
imaginary, that the sneers are unde- 
served. It was only the other day 
that the secresy of newspaper writing 
was criticised by Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
and the whole press was in arms to 
defend its privilege. So when, not 
very long ago, Mr. Bright was kind 
enough to say that journalists care 
more for the sale of newspapers than 
for truth, the press flew to the res- 
cue and rebutted the charge. But in 
either case we are not quite satisfied 
that the arguments for the defence, 
although urged with much wit and 
eloquence, went far enough. Here 
and there suggestions of a more 
thoroughgoing reply might be found ; 
but there was no sustained attempt 
to show that the two facts in which 
our statesmen see so much public 
danger are not only harmless, but in 
reality a great public benefit; that 
the system of the anonymous is one 
of the most powerful restraints upon 
the press—one of the surest safe- 
guards of English liberty ; and that 
the necessity of securing for journal- 


ism a mercantile success affords both 
the best promise of its efficiency and 
the best guarantee of its integrity, 
In times past, indeed, it would not 
have been so easy as it is now to 
make good these positions; and if, 
in the discussions which Mr. Sidney 
Herbert and Mr. Bright have pro- 
voked, the newspaper press has been 
for the most part satisfied with 
merely parrying the thrusts of its op 
ponents, it is probably because the 
facts that would justify a more vigor- 
ous warfare, and a more positive replv, 
have but recently emerged, and could 
not very well be marshalled for the 
first time within the limits of a news- 
paper article. It is only since the 
enormous increase of periodical litera- 
ture has quickened its latent ten- 
dencies, and forced into palpable 
relief what before was scarcely vi- 
sible, that the necessary facts have 
come out, that an answer has been 
possible, which not only quashes the 
verdict of disapproval, but also com- 
pletely reverses it; which not only 
clears the organisation of the English 
press from the blame which has been 
imputed to it, but also covers it with 
praise; which not only dispels the 
fears of our public men, but also turns 
the ground of fear into the surest 
ground of hope. 

Let us revert for a moment to the 
facts before us—the facts from which 
we started in our previous argument, 
and from which we have also to 
start in the present. The most im- 
portant of all is the very simple one, 
that the quantity of literary produc- 
tion has in late years been proii- 
giously multiplied. No exaggeration 
is here possible. The actual fertility 
of the press is beyond reckoning, and 
the amount of its present issues ap- 
pears to be as nothing in comparison 
with what we may expect in the fu- 
ture. The endeavours of the Govern- 
ment, the wishes of the people, the 
discoveries of science, the inventions 
of art, all conspire to this end; all 
things conspire to make literature in 
some form or other a prime necessity 
for every man, and to place it within 
his reach on terms well-nigh as easy 
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as those by which we enjoy the light 
of the sun, the pleasant air, and the 
fresh water. The newspaper is the 
elemental form of modern literature. 
Who is not interested in it? Who 
is not reached by it? The railway, 
the steamboat, and the telegraph, all 
add to its importance. Every im- 
provement that is made in the art of 
communication and travel contributes 
to its dignity and increases its utility. 
No class is beyond its influence. 
There is not a man, there is hardly a 
woman, who is not more or less de- 
pendent on it. And vast as this sort 
of publication is in extent, imperious 
the necessity which creates it, uni- 
versal the craving which it supplies, 
it is but a small part of the infinitely 
extended literatare which has arisen 
in this country. So marvellous now, 
indeed, are the mechanical aids to 
publication, so immensely have the 
pecuniary risks been reduced, so 
abundant are the facilities for the 
acquisition and the diffusion of know- 
ledge, that we have ventured to rate 
the concurrence at this moment of 
so many fortunate arrangements and 
contrivances as something hardly 
less grand’ in itself, important to 
literature, and powerful on society, 
than the discovery of an alphabet or 
the invention of printing. And the 
immediate result of the mighty im- 
pulse which has thus been given to 
the press, the result which contains 
in itself all other results, is that with 
the multiplication, of its issues, have 
come also their division and subdivi- 
sion. There is no such thing in nature 
as mere multiplication ; multiplication 
always entails a difference; incredse 
of quantity necessitates change of 
kind. To give a very vulgar illus- 
tration—every publican understands 
this principle : When he opens a shop, 
he knows that it will not suffice 
merely to add to the number of ex- 
isting shops; he knows that he must 
make his gin-palace different from 
other gin-palaces. So he announces 
his speciality—whether it be that his 
place is a house of call for painters 
and glaziers or for carpenters; or 
that he keeps a dwarf in the back- 
parlour; or that he is an American, 
and abounds in iced drinks; or that 
he is great in Scotch stores; or that 
he is perfect in Yarmouth ale and 
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Norfolk dainties; or that he is a 
free-mason; or that he is a Drury 
Lane clown, and offers his customers 
a laugh; or that he is a pugilist, and 
rejoices in the patronage of gentlemen 
with hard fists and broken noses. 
He invites not all the world to his 
tap: he is not indifferent as to his 
customers : he selects them, he spreads 
his net for them, he offers one par- 
ticular bait. It is on precisely the 
same principle—the principle which 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has most ably 
illustrated in his essay on The Law 
of Progress, and which our physiolo- 
gists, with whom it is a favourite, 
term the law of differentiation—that 
the enormous increase of periodical 
literature causes division and endless 
subdivision. In former times a jour- 
nal might appeal to all classes alike 
for support, or at most to one of two 
classes—Whig and Tory. Now, it is 
more rare, and it is evety day be- 
coming rarer, to find a newspaper 
independent of class support, and 
addressing itself indiflerently to every 
educated man of whatever party; 
attentive to every interest and at- 
tracted by every subject. Our period- 
ical literature is essentially a classi- 
fied literature. The sphere of every 
new publication is more and more 
limited. Every class has its organ; 
every topic finds a journal; every 
interest has a friend in the press. 
And this system of classification is so 
complete that here we have a genuine 
system of popular representation. If 
literature does not reach every indi- 
vidual of the community, it certainly 
represents every class, and gears 
it all the more truly, inasmuch as the 
journalism which is thus representa- 
tive is the work, not so much of pro- 
fessed writers, not so much of a dis- 
tinct order, as of men identified by 
origin, by interest, by calling, with 
the particular class or particular sub- 
ject to which the periodical gives its 
chief attention. Authors are not a 
class by themselves; but every class 
adds authorship to the list of its 
accomplishments. Consequently every 
class has the means of asserting it- 
self in literature; and journalism is 
to be regarded, not as the weapon of 
certain secret societies, of cliques 
and coteries, of cabals and leagued 
assassins, but as a reflection of 
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public feeling, a representation of po- 
pular opinion,—a mirror that, if at 
times, like the ocean, ruffled with 
storm, and distorting the semblance 
of the heaven above it, is yet, on the 
whole, a faithful mirror, far more 
faithful than we could have expected 
such a living and heaving mass of 
mighty waters to be. These are ob- 
vious facts; they stare us in the face; 
and, trite as they may appear, they 
give quite a new aspect to the ques- 
tion that has been raised as to the 
anonymous and as to the commercial 
character of the press. 

It must be confessed that at first 
sight there is something very ugly 
about the anonymous, and that at 
the first mention of the word every 
generous mind is roused to suspi- 
cion. It seems to belong to that 
curious list of things forbidden, be- 
ginning with the Ballot, which bears 
the stigma of being un-English. It 
is infamy to write anony cous letters, 
and the attempt has been made to 
prove that there is something equally 
contemptible in anonymous publica- 
tion. It is a Chinese law that he 
who accuses any one anonymously is 
worthy of death even if the accusa- 
tion should be true. If a man has 
anything to say, why has he not the 
frankness to acknowledge it? If he 
is bent on exposing the conduct of 
any one he knows, why does he not 
give the accused the advantage of 
knowing his assailant? If he chooses 
to praise any of his friends, why does 
he not enable the public to judge of 
his partiality, his sincerity, or his 
worth, by accepting the responsibil- 
ity? If Brown chooses to attack a 
duke in a letter which the newspapers 
publish with an assumed signature, 
why should not the duke in all fair- 
ness have thg power to say that the 
writer of the letter is this insect 
Brown—this blue-bottle, this wasp, 
this mosquito, and none of the real 
lords of creation? Such is the objec- 
tion to the anonymous as urged by 
the public; and the answer is, first 
of all, that the press is not strictly 
anonymous. The conductors of the 
press assume the responsibility of all 
that they publish. The individual 
writer may be unknown, just as the 
individual compositors are unknown, 
the papermaker is unknown, the ink- 


manufacturer is unknown; but the 
printer or the publisher is always 
ready to answer for whatever he 
issues—is always within reach of the 
law. It is evident, however, . that 
this reply is scarcely satisfactory. It 
does not fully meet the objection. It 
is true that there are parties respon- 
sible for any offence that comes with- 
in the scope of the law; but how 
about the parties more immediately 
concerned ?—-how about the veritable 
writers?—how about the greatest 
culprit of all—the unnamed editor, 
who plans all the mischief and rolls 
all the thunder? It is to these parties 
that the objection specially applies, 
and all the more pungently because 
a man of straw is put forward to bear 
the brunt of criticism. The objection 
means—“ You, Mr. Editor, and your 
associates, fight under a mask; you 
throw stones from behind a wall; 
you insist on being anonymous; you 
insist upon doing what in this country 
we regard as cowardly ; you are not 
acting as gentlemen. Would Smith 
have written that article against the 
Jews if he had been compelled to sign 
it? Would Smythe have so lauded 
the Manchester politics in his own 
proper person? Besides which, there 
are a great number of peccadilloes 
that defy law, and that are only to be 
punished by public opinion. To meet 
these offences, we, the public, can 
make nothing of your representative 
man, your printer; we want to pour 
our* vengeance on the individual 
sinner. Give us his name! Name! 
Name if you dare?” The accusation, 
it will be observed, calls in question 
the behaviour of individuals as in- 
dividuals, as men, as gentlemen, as 
members of society; and in so far as 
we have been able to gather it, the 
defence on which these individuals 
rely is that they are but parts of a 
system, that the system necessitates 
secresy, and that the creatures of a 
system cannot be blamed for suc- 
cumbing to the requirements of the 
great machine in which each plays 
but an insignificant part. It is im- 
possible to give up names, they 


say. It is essential to the organ- 


isation of the press that it should 
be secret. A great public journal 
must of necessity be the work of a 
considerable number of hands, some 
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of them writing from the most op- 
posite points of view; and although 
an organ of opinion thus constituted 
can never attain perfect consistency, 
yet without the anonymous it would 
be impossible to reach even that 
degree of harmony which is at present 
attainable—that continuity of thought 
and sentiment which is its life and 
power. Without the anonymous, too, 
the editor of a paper established in 
reputation would be very much ham- 
pered in the selection of his staff. 
If he sees a clever albeit unknown 
writer, he can, under the present dis- 
pensation, avail himself of his ser- 
vices. The fact of his being un- 
known is of no consequence. The 
article which he contributes has a 
claim on the public attention simply 
from the circumstance of its appear- 
ing iv the columns of such or such a 
newspaper. The time may n8 doubt 
come when it may be advantageous 
both to the article and to the writer 
of it that the authorship should be 
known, but at first publicity would 
have been anything but a benefit to 
the aspirant, and would probably have 
prevented his contributions from be- 
ing fairly judged according to their 
merits—would, probably, therefore, 
have entirely excluded them from 
the pages of the well-established 
periodical, and so compelled the 
periodical to depend on the assist- 
ance of a small clique of known 
writers. Besides the advantage thus 
obtained by enlarging the resources 
of an editor, some members of tlie 
press may add, that a certain power 
is gained as the result of mystery. 
A journal has a right to acquire as 
much power as it can; it desires to 
give to every contribution the pres- 
tige and momentum which belong 
to it as a whole; and as, for the sake 
of acquiring this momentum, writers 
are found ready to sacrifice their in- 
dividuality, and to remain for ever 
unknown, so there seems no reason 
why the public should complain, and 
should not accept unreservedly a sys- 
tem which is essential to the liberty 
and power of the press, and which 
may therefore be described as in a 
great measure the source of all the 
benefits that flow from a press free 
and strong. But neither is this ar- 
guinent quite satisfactory; at least 
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it is not satisfactory to those persons 
who, somewhat paradoxically, and 
knowing, as they must do, that Ame- 
rican journalism, which is anything 
but the secret affair that it is in 
this country, has an influence very far 
from being proportionate to its means 
—an influence not to be compared, in- 
deed, with that of English journalism 
—maintain with Mr. Sydney Herbert 
that the anonymous ought to be abol- 
ished in order to increase the power 
of newspapers, and give greater effect 
to the articles. Still less is it satis- 
factory to those who think that the 
press is already too strong, and who 
do not see the necessity of confirming 
or enlarging its power. Even such a 
man as De Tocqueville has declared 
that he does not entertain that firm 
and complete attachment to the lib- 
erty of the press which things that 
are supremely good are wont to ex- 
cite in the mind, and that he ap- 
proves of it rather from a recollection 
of the evil which it prevents than 
from a consideration of the advan- 
tages which it creates; while Mont- 
alembert has represented Liberty in 
the character of an unhappy swain 
declaring to the press, “ Nec tecum 
nec te sine vivere possum.” If Mont- 
alembert and De Tocqueville write 
in this strain, we need not be sur- 
prised that men of weaker minds and 
of less philosophical views should 
look with jealousy on the greatness 
of the press, and should wish to cur- 
tail its power. To these the argu- 
ment that the anonymous is essential 
to the vigorous action of journal- 
ism is anything but convincing. It 
shows, indeed, that writers and edi- 
tors, in preserving their incognito, 
are acting under the exigencies of a 
system, and are so far to be indi- 
vidually exonerated from any impu- 
tation of cowardice or meanness; 
but it does not show that the system 
itself is necessary. If the anony- 
mous be necessary to journalism, it 
may still ba, for all that the argument 
proves to the contrary, but part of a 
necessary evil, and English journal- 
ism may deserve all the reproaches 
and all the scorn that. have been 
heaped upon it by some of our public 
men. e . 

Now it seems to us, that in most 
of the discussions regarding the pe- 
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riodical press, a great deal of mis- 
apprehension arises from the fact, 
that the old idea of journalism as 
a fourth estate—as a distinct power 
in the realn—still exists. We trust 
that in our last article it was made 
sufficiently clear that it is the merest 
fallacy to regard the press as in any 
sense a fourth estate; it is but a 
second representation of the third. 
It has a constituency as real and an 
election as genuine as any that the 
House of Commons can boast. But 
there is this difference between the 
two systems of representation which 
we enjoy in the press and in Parlia- 
ment: — parliamentary _representa- 
tion is a district representation, 
while that of the press is for the 
most part a class representation. 
Pursue this distinction to its last 
result, and what does it come to? 
It comes to this, that whereas the 
parliamentary deputy represents cer- 
tain individuals, the literary organ 
represents certain abstractions. No 
doubt the member of Parliament is 
an exponent of principles as well as of 
individuals; and the literary organ, 
in the discussion of opinions and the 
advocacy of interests, has to do also 
with individuals. The one implies 
the other; yet directly, as we have 
said, the parliamentary representa- 
tion is of individuals, the journalistic 
representation is of classes, interests, 
subjects, opinions—in one word, ab- 
stractions, things which do not exist 
except in thought. But if there be 
any truth in this view of the function 
of the English press, is it not palpable 
that it necessitates anonymous writ- 
ing? If it be true that, unlike the 
journals of France and America, 
which represent individual opinions 
and interests, English newspapers and 
periodicals represent class or party 
opinions and interests, is it not na- 
tural—is it not inevitable that the 
advocacy of these opinions and in- 
terests should be published as the 
advocacy, not of individuals, but of 
a class or of a party—in one word, 
should be anonymous? Away with 
ali these discussions as to whether 
the signature of articles would in- 
crease or diminish the power of the 
press! Whe question that is here in- 
volved is not whether the power of 
the press may be increased or dimin- 
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ished, but whether the character of 
the press is to be reversed or not? 
Shall the English journals represent 
classes as heretofore—a characteristic 
that of late years has been developed 
with extraordinary vigour?—or shall 
they represent individuals as in Ame- 
rica, where the editor’s name is under 
the heading of the newspaper, and 
the authority of the journal is identi- 
cal with his personal influence? To 
sign or not to sign?—that is the 
question ; but as applied to the Eng- 
lish press it is only another form of 
the question. To be or not be? 
The anonymous is the corner-stone 
of class journalism—it is the one 
postulate of the English system ; and 
when we are asked to abolish it, the 
proposition really is to change the 
nature of the system, to violate all 
the traditions and subvert all the 
principlés upon which the press, 
that Englishmen make their boast, 
has been founded, and through which 
it has won all its battles. Whether 
the principle of class journals should 
be retained or not, is a question which 
may be very safely left to the English 
public, for out of this principle it has 
come to pass that the press is no 
longer a fourth estate, that it is a 
popular representation, that to a very 
large extent it is in fact—the public. 

Nor is it only on these grounds 
that the defence of the anonymous 
rests. There is another consideration 
upon which we desire mainly to insist, 
because it places the defence of the 
anonymous not on the necessity of 
maintaining the interests of the press, 
but on the necessity of maintaining 
the interests of the public, which, for 
the sake of argument, we shall sup- 
pose to be different from those of the 
public journals, since it must be more 
satisfactory if we can prove our point, 
if we can show the advantages of 
anonymity without reference to the 
immediate benefit derived from it by 
the press. And this will not be 
difficult, if we carefully consider all 
that is involved in the prodigious 
extension of periodical and other 
literature, as described above. What 
means this unexampled activity? 
What means-this wonderful appetite 
for letterpress? What means the 
birth of one new publication after 
another, fast as we can count them? 
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What means this popularising of 
literature? What means this popu- 
larising of it, not only in the usual 
sense, that it is read by the people, 
but also in the other sense, that it is 
the product of the people? What 
means all the inquisition of our 
writers, who seem to be more and 
more prying every day, who seize 
upon new subjects, who leave nothing 
alone? It means universal publicity ; 
jt means a publicity that, if un- 
checked, will in time regard nothing 
sacred, nothing private; it means the 
glare of day without an inch of 
shadow; it means a compulsory show 
without the possibility of retirement ; 
it means a desolating publicity, a 
blasting publicity. It must not for 
a& moment be supposed that we un- 
dervalue publicity. We believe in 
its benefits; we accept it as the vital 
air of England; in the majority of 
instances we have fearless confidence 
in the public scrutiny of affairs, and, 
after such a confession of our faith, we 
can scarcely be misunderstood when 
we now add that publicity is not every- 
thing in life; that the rights of the 
private individual are to be respected 
as much as those of the public; that 
in home there is something sacred, 
and in retirement there is something 
inexpressibly sweet; that we are not 
willing to surrender to the vulgar 
gaze all our inmost thoughts and all 
our hidden life; that there are in- 
numerable things which we do with 
our right hand, and which we desire 
to conceal from our left; that, in a 
word, publicity has its limits, and 
may be so abused as to become no- 
thing less than a public nuisance. 
But where shall we find a check to 
suth a dangerous publicity? Where 
shall we draw the line between what 
ought to be public and what ought 
to be private. Where is the stand- 
ard by reference to which we may be 
able to measure our conduct and 
guard our words? Let no one say 
that we trust to an imaginary check 
and a delusive standard when we 
suggest that the habit of the anony- 
mous is the safeguard of privacy, 
that it limits the discussions of the 
press, that it debars personalities, 
that it abolishes egotism. If we 
are asked in what way the anony- 
mous acts as a preventive of undue 
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publicity, the answer is not far to 
seek. 

And it may be observed, to begin 
with, that those who object to the 
anonymous, do, by the very fact of 
objecting, admit that it has an in- 
fluence in determining the choice of 
subject and the style of treatment. 
It has indeed a very great influence, 
though not of the kind which is 
generally supposed. A thousand ex- 
amples might be given, but perhaps 
it will be sufficient to imagine a wri- 
ter having occasion to quote Lord 
Macaulay. If he were writing in 
Maga, or in almost any newspaper, 
he would simply make the quotation 
and state the authority. But sup- 
pose that he were writing in a journal 
which attaches no importance to the 
principle of the incognito, and per- 
mits its writers to speak each for 
himself, what would be the inevitable 
tendency of such a system? If the 
writer had the advantage of Lord 
Macaulay’s acquaintance, might he 
not be tempted, in making the quota- 
tion we have suggested, to add that 
it is from the work of “my friend 
Macaulay?” Here is the thin end of 
the wedge which threatens to invade 
all privacy. In time the writer gains 
greater assurance, and he proceeds to 
solve some knotty problem with the 
announcement that his friend Macau- 
lay once made to him in conversation 
the pregnant remark which throws 
a new light upon the subject. Here 
the wedge is driven deeper, and pri- 
vacy is still further invaded, By-and- 
by he has again occasion to refer to 
the great historian, and, wishing to 
throw a little liveliness into his style, 
he puts what he has to say into the 
form of an anecdote, in which Lord 
Macaulay is represented as dining 
at the brilliant table of Mr. A., and 
seated next to the witty Lady B., 
who asked him abruptly if he had, 
seen that strange book of O.’s? Here 
the intrusion is almost complete. It 
requires but very little more license, 
and we should learn from the public 
prints whether our historian takes 
tea, coffee, or cocoa for breakfast, 
who is his hatter, at what hour he 
dines, whether he has a good cook, 
and whether he is fond of grouse. 
Personalities such as these are com- 
mon as the day in the American 
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newspapers, where there is no at- 
tempt to preserve the incognito. At 
the head of every journal the editor’s 
name is printed in conspicuous let- 
ters; and the result is—what? Are 
writers afraid to comment severely ? 
Does the publicity of the newspaper 
organization make the journalists 
timid, circumspect, considerate of the 
feelings? It does just the reverse. 
The personalities in which almost 
every newspaper throughout the 
Union indulges are something as- 
tounding. One New York paper, 
during the late panic, published the 
name of every gentleman who bought 
a silk dress for his wife or gave a 
dinner party to his friends. We all 
know how common it is for the 
American journals to criticise by 
name the personal appearance of 
ladies at balls and at watering-places. 
It is quite possible that American 
ladies may be found to relish such 
notoriety ; but such notoriety is here 
regarded as not less un-English than, 
on the other hand, is the secrecy of 
the ballot. The feeling that would 
actuate an American editor in so 
boldly intruding upon privacy would 
be something like this: “Here am 
I, known to my subscribers and 
readers, not merely in an official 
capacity, not merely as a mysteri- 
ous editor, but as a private man. 
I give my name and address,—Jon- 
athan Slick, of Thirty-first Street. 
But since all the bowie-knives and 
revolvers of the Union know where 
Iam to be found, and since I stand 
before the world in my proper per- 
son, I have a right to greater lib- 
erty than if I sheltered myself be- 
hind the brick wall of a low, coward- 
ly, anonymous usage; the editor and 
the man shall be identified; every- 
thing I hear or see shall be public 
property ; I am but an engine of pub- 
jicity ; my private character is swal- 
lowed up in my editorial function ; 
and I may indulge in personalities 
which pass current in conversation, 
but which, if I were an anonymous 
scribe, I could not have the audacity 
to print.” Such is the natural result 


of the system. We do not, indeed, 
presume to say that a system is om- 
nipotent, that license is impossible 
under a good system, and that mode- 
ration is out of the question under a 
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bad system. We are speaking of pro- 
babilities, of the results that natu- 
rally flow from certain causes which 
we are quite capable of appreciating. 
As a fact, we find that in the only 
free press in the world which ignores 
the principle of the anonymous, and 
is at the same time powerful and 
well-developed, personality is a com- 
mon vice. In the only other free 
press which exists, and which is also 
powerful and well developed—name- 
ly, in the English press—we find the 
law of anonymity nearly absolute, and 
concurrently with this law we find 
that personality is almost unknown, 
It is true that English journalists 
have in their time indulged in unbe- 
coming personalities; but the prac- 
tice has always been reprobated, and 
in almost every instance the conceal- 
ment has been unreal, the authorship 
has been but flimsily disguised. Per- 
sonality is, in fact, the obverse—the 
complement of egotism, and egotism 
has free scope only by abolishing the 
incognito. If we, the writers, may 
be egotistical, it follows, as the night 
the day, that you, the readers, shall 
be the first to feel it by our invading 
your privacy and infringing on your 
little egotisms. Suppose for a mo- 
ment the system of signed leaders 
in full play. We do not believe that 
writers would prove to be cowardly ; 
they would not shrink from hitting 
as hard as they now do, when it is 
necessary to hit; but there would be 
introduced a system of toadyism, & 
habit of deciding questions on per- 
sonal grounds, a superfluity of the 
tu guoque argument that would be 
simply intolerable, and that would 
in the end involve the ruin of the 
press. Fancy a signed leader an- 
nouncing that the acts of any of the 
Napiers are not dictated by absolute 
wisdom. We confess to liking the 
Napiers even when they are most 
savage, and to admiring them even 
when they are most strong ; and this, 
we take it, is the general feeling. 
But suppose a writer venturing to 
acknowledge a doubt as to whether 
Sir Charles Napier was half an inch 
taller or shorter than his brother 
makes him out to be—what would 
be the consequences? Why, the 
unfortunate signer would be de- 
nounced as a mendacious libeller, and 
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the public would be regaled with his 
personal quarrels for weeks. It 
would be discovered that his hair 
is of an inflammatory tinge; that 
his great grand-aunt was an Italian; 
that he has been known to take pale 
ale and oysters at some tavern. The 
writer, too, would retaliate, and find 
out similar irrelevancies in the per- 
sonal history of his antagonist. 
But put the invisible cap upon 
him, bid him go forth into so- 
ciety and into the world, bid him 
write without ever taking off his 
cap. The result is that he ceases 
to be a private individual, his ego- 
tism is of no use to him, what he 
has to write he must write on public 
grounds; it is no longer Smith who 
writes, but Smith divested of his 
egotism—Smith, who is compelled by 
his invisible cap to forget that part 
of his nature which is peculiar to him- 
self and essentially private—Smith, 
who is forced to regard only that 
part of his consciousness which iden- 
tifies him with every other.member 
of the community—Smith, no longer 
’ the individual unit, but the represen- 
tative man. 

And the writing ,of this represen- 
tative man published anonymously 
through the medium of a journal has 
yet another advantage intimately 
connected with the foregoing. It 
will be apparent when we call to 
mind the observation of De Tocque- 
ville, that democratic journalism has 
a strong tendency to be virulent in 
spirit and bombastic in style. He is 
speaking of the French and of the 
American press of twenty-five years 
ago, and we accept the fact without 
altogether accepting the explanation. 
The whole system as to the influence 
of newspaper writing upon style and 
treatment is very interesting and 
suggestive, although somewhat dif- 
ficult. Mr. De Quincy (whose most 
fugitive writings have a worth which 
we do not often find in more laboured 
compositions, and are now being col- 
lected at a rate which sorely tries 
the patience of his many and ar- 
dent admirers) has written a re- 
markable but by no means exhaus- 
tive essay on it, which will be found 
in the American reprint of his works; 
and most of us can to a certain extent 
trace the influence of newspaper phi- 
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losophy, reporting style, and penny- 
a-lining sentiment on the current of 
conversation, and on different phases 
of literature. Nor would we speak 
altogether regretfully of that influ- 
ence. If here and there we find 
the vestiges of “flimsy,” the evi- 
dences of stereotype, and a certain 
recklessness of assertion, and magni- 
loquence of phrase, which naturally 
flow from the necessity of writing 
about all things, great and small, with 
assurance and dash at a moment’s 
notice; yet also in breadth and clear- 
ness of view, in practical purpose, in 
sharpness and brevity of statement, 
in impatience of dulness, and in 
various other characteristics, we 
trace the same great influence as 
an influence for good. Now, the 
virulence. and bombast which M. de 
Tocqueville found in the journalism 
of France and America, and which 
he regarded as a consequence of de- 
mocracy, are but the natural results 
of throwing aside the incognito. They 
are due, not to the form of govern- 
ment, but to the form of journalism. 
What is virulence without personal 
feeling? and how is personal feeling 
to be repressed if the incognito is 
abolished? Again, we must observe 
that forms of this kind are not in- 
vincible—are not absolute ; the prin- 
ciple of the anonymous is not a sov- 
ereign remedy for all ills. But al- 
though it cannot accomplish every- 
thing, it can effect a great deal; and 
it is the natural order of things, that 
if we wish to render the discussions 
of a Babel of thinkers free from viru- 
lence, we must make them imper- 
sonal; and to make the discussions of 
such a multitude impersonal, they 
must be made anonymous. As of 
virulence, so of bombast. What be- 
comes of it, if it is not nourished by 
egotism? Ifa man has to stand face 
to face with 50,000 listeners, he must 
raise his voice till it cracks; he must 
feel embittered with a sense of his 
own insignificance. But let him 
address these 50,000 not in his 
own person; give him the use of 
a great speaking-trumpet, which a 
newspaper is in reality—why, then, 
backed by its authority, possessed 
of its momentum, endowed with 
an influence which not one man 
in a million can personally acquire, 
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he can afford to be calm; there is no 
occasion for roaring and ranting; he 
can think without virulence, and he 
can write without bombast. So 
that, to give the sum of all, if the 
anonymous is abolished, and we are 
permitted to speak each in his own 
name and each in his own character, 
then gradually it must come to this 
—not only that privacy will be in- 
vaded, not only that retirement will 
be a jest, solitude an impossibility, 
and home the shadow of a dream, 
but public life also will be outraged 
—public intercourse will be bitter as 
Marah—public talk will swell with 
pride, glitter with tinsel, and nause- 
ate us with its magniloquence infi- 
nitely more than it now does with its 
dulness, 

The certainty of this conclusion 
will be increased if, at the risk of 
some tediousness in the repetition, 
we again refer to the enormous ra- 
pidity with which periodical litera- 
ture is spreading itself. Everybody 
is reading, every class is writing. 
Now, with regard to such rapid de- 
velopment, there is no truth which 
we have been so anxious to impress 
upon our readers as this—that each 
day periodical literature is becoming 
more and more truly the product of 
the people. This will be still more 
evident when we come to speak of 
the Tract literature of the country. 
Further evidence will be apparent 
when we proceed to examine the 
prize essays which are now so com- 
mon, and the system of amateur 
writing which has sprung up in con- 
nection with them. The peculiar de- 
velopment of commercial literature, 
and especially advertisements, is an 
additional illustration of the same 
truth. And the true key to that 
penny literature, which has so much 
puzzled some of the critics, is, that 
it is the incipient product of the 
popular pen. The question has been 
raised, Who is it that reads the 
penny serials? Whoare the unknown 
public of 3,0U0,000 readers for whom 
these periodicals exist? But a far 
more important question is, Do these 
periodicals exist entirely for the 
readers? Who is it that writes the 
penny serials? What would become 
of them if that system of correspond- 
ence which is carried op at such 
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length on the last page of each were 
abolished? And what does that cor- 
respondence indicate as to the efforts 
at composition of the innumerable 
subscribers? As we have read the 
various answers, what most of all 
attracts our notice is, that an immense 
number of people, with little practice 
and no skill, are trying to compose, 
are ambitious to appear in print, are 
pluming their feathers for a flight. 
The people, in fact, are writing for 
theraselves. Remember the well- 
known incident of the girls going to 
Richardson to have their love-letters 
written by him, whence the novelist 
acquired such facility in this style of 
composition that he threw his fictions 
into the epistolary form. Just as the 
days of such letter-writers are past— 
every one being able either to write 
for himself or to procure some inti- 
mate friend to do it—so also the days 
of a literary class are numbered, and 
every one is able either to compose 
for himself what will pass muster in 
print, or to find some one in his own 
circle who will assist him. Every- 
body reading, every class writing, 
literature permeating everywhere, 
publicity sought for every interest 
and for every order, every private 
individual feeling called upon to ad- 
dress the public; what must be the 
effect if the cacoethes scribendi, the 
rage for publicity, the universality of 
print, is not placed under some con- 
trol?’ We maintain that the custom 
of the anonymous is the only control 
possible, and that it exerts an in- 
fluence at once powerful and highly 
beneficial. And the point of our 
argument here is, that we must re- 
gard not only the present but also 
the future of the English press. The 
sort of publicity which at present 
exists, is as nothing, when compared 
with that which seems to await us in 
the future, when, by some mysterious 
process, every event of our lives may 
be photographed (either literally or 
metaphorically) and perpetuated, if 
not actually published. Think of 
the rage for biographical incidents, 
and personal details, and private 
diaries, which has been developed of 
late years—think of all the biogra- 
phical dictionaries and portrait-gal- 
Jeries that have been sold—and ob- 
serve how vigourously the photograph 
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and the etching have ministered to 
this craving for personal acquaint- 
ance, how the cheapness of travelling 
has brought a legion of unknown but 
curious visitors to the door of every 
celebrity, how the facilities of postage 
have given a spur to the collection of 
autographs: why, all this is but the 
beginning—it is the mere bud—it is 
the egg of the swan which contains 
in itthe war of Troy. Where is all 
this to end, even if we retain the 
anonymous? and if we abolish the 
anonymous—if we abolish the only 
formai check upon personality that 
we possess—who shall answer for the 
consequences ? 

It may be said that all these argu- 
ments apply with equal force to the 
ballot. But not so, There is but 
one argument for the ballot, and that 
a bad one—that it is an antidote to 
intimidation, a shield for cowardice. 
We do not believe in this argument, 
which, however, has been urged in 
defence of the anonymous as well 
as of the ballot. Voters are not to 
be intimidated ; neither are writers. 
The question of secresy must rest on 
entirely different grounds; and any 
man who considers the matter at- 
tentively, must see that anonymous 
voting is one thing, anonymous writ- 
ing quite another. <A vote is an act 
which is rendered legally binding, 
and which has a definite influence on 
the administration of affairs—a power 
over the welfare of every member of 
the community: an article is but the 
expression of an opinion, which has 
no legal force, which must go for what 
it is worth, and which derives all its 
weight, not from the character of the 
writer, but from the strength of his 
reasoning. The one is an actin which 
the only question to be considered is, 
Who does it? Who is the voter? The 
other is an act in which the only ques- 
tion to be considered is, What is 
it? What are the facts? If there 
be any truth in the contrast which 
we drew between the parliamentary 
systein of representation and the re- 
presentation afforded by the press— 
the former representing certain indi- 
viduals,the latter representing certain 
abstractions—then evidently the ar- 
guments which prove the anonymous 
to be an essential of newspaper or- 
ganisation, proye the very reverse 
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with regard to parliamentary con- 
stituencies. The member of Parlia- 
ment representing individuals, these 
individual persons ought to be known; 
the journal representing not indivi- 
duals, but classes, interests, opinions, 
persons’ names are of no account, and 
the habit of the anonymous is the 
logical result of the system. And 
yet again, there is another difference 
between voting and writing. Vot- 
ing is a very simple act; there are 
no two ways of doing it. Writing, 
on the other hand, is a very com- 
plex affair; there are many ways 
of writing ; innumerable motives, 
innumerable experiences, innumer- 
able peculiarities are brought into 
play. We have endeavoured to show 
that if authorship were revealed, in- 
numerable personalities and egotisms 
would be imported into a discussion 
which, under a system of anonymous 
writing, is based entirely on public 
grounds. It is therefore necessary 
to calculate the cost. Which is the 
greater evil—anonymous writing or 
personal discussion? Shall public 
matters be treated only on public 
grounds, in which case the publicity 
of the writers is out of the question ? 
Or shall privacy be invaded, shall 
personalities be bandied about, shall 
egotism be the order of the day, for 
no other reason than that inquisitors 
may know who are the individuals 
who presume, through the press, to 
direct popular opinion—individuals 
whom Montalembert has described 
in his recent pamphlet on the Indian 
debate as beings “without mission 
and without responsibility,” there- 
fore persons without a recognised 
standing, without a legal character, 
without a name? The fact is, that 
secret voting is an accompaniment 
of writing that is not secret. Secresy 
in the one case and publicity in the 
other balance each other. Abrogate 
the anonymous, and introduce per- 
sonality into the public life of jour- 
nalism, then the ballot may be called 
for to temper the excesses of the 
press. It would be the-only refuge 
from the egotism, the intrusion, the 
violation of privacy, which is the vice 
of confessed authorship in news- 
papers. The nearest approach to 
these evils which will be found in 
English journalism, shows itself in 
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the system of correspondence pecu- 
liar to the provincial press. ‘Our 
London Correspondent” has a weekly 
column to himself; his name is not 
mentioned, but from the form into 
which his observations are thrown, 
he has the opportunity of giving ex- 
pression to his own personality, of 
indulging his peculiar egotisms, and 
of presenting to his readers a fuall- 
length portrait of himself. On the 
whole, the London correspondent is 
an amusing rather than a dangerous 
personage. With the soul of Jenkins 
he has something of Robin Good- 
fellow in him—the same astonishing 
ubiquity, an equal love of mischief, 
an omniscience that is by no means 
“canny.” He always knows what 
the Prime Minister is thinking about ; 
there is a little bird that tells in his 
ear why it was that Prince Albert 
blew his nose at a particular time ; 
he has discerned the political signi- 
ficance of a little bit of blue in the 
Queen’s dress. He is like that 
wonderful major-domo in Kotzebue’s 
play who, one would imagine, is on 
affectionate terms with all the 
crowned heads of Europe, and gets 
love-letters from the finest ladies in 
all the capitals of the world; and 
when the contents of his pockets are 
examined, the letter from Constantin- 
ople turns outto be a dunning fromm his 
tailor—the billet from Rome, the score 
of his washerwoman. We must, how- 
ever, do our provincial contempora- 
ries the justice to say that, although 
the good taste of these letters is 
sometimes questionable, yet, on the 
whole, there is not often committed 
any serious breach of privilege. A 
writer, born apparently to chronicle 
small beer, may think it necessary to 
report that he saw the member for 
the county imbibing soda-water at the 
Crystal Palace with evident relish, 
and we half expect him immediately 
afterwards to draw his inferences as 
to the condition of the honourable 
gentleman’s intestines, and as to his 
capacity for port-wine. What pre- 
vents him? Why does he not indulge 
in such offensive personalities as are 
permitted in the correspondence of 
the American press? Good sense, it 
may be said ; and we have no doubt 
that in many instances good sense 
prevails over every consideration. 
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But in most cases the influence at 
work is similar to that which makes 
Catholics in England different from 
Catholics abroad. Here they breathe 
the free air of Protestant institutions, 
and they profess a tolerance which 
ill accords with the Papal system. 
It is even so that correspondents 
who are practically released from the 
restraints of the anonymons, yet writ- 
ing to newspapers in which the eti- 
quette of the mask and domino is 
strictly observed, are compelled to 
show some regard for the same code, 
and to assimilate their practice to the 
practice of the incognito. 

We have dwelt thus lengthily on 
the question of the anonymous, be- 
cause in this one question is involved 
the whole character of the English 
press—the nature of its mission, the 
glory of its history, the seal of its 
destiny. The question that has been 
raised as to the commercial character 
of the press, is by no means 9 im- 
portant; yet it is worthy of consider- 
ation, if not for its own sake, yet 
as enabling us to trace distinctly 
the relation of journalism to public 
opinion. The statesmen whom, in 
the commencement of this article, we 
described as seeing in the anonymous 
organisation and the mercantile ob- 
jects of the press, its two leading 
characteristics—its two determining 
forces—the sum and substance, the 
form and spirit of all else—are per- 
fectly right. Those only are wrong 
who see nothing but danger in these 
characteristics. 

When the periodical press is ac- 
cused of venality, the charge refers 
both to the hireling writers, and to 
the conductors, who, as Mr. Bright 
says, think more of the sale of news- 
papers than of truth. The sting of 
the accusation has especial reference 
to the conductors, who are supposed 
to determine the policy of a journal 
by considerations rather of profit and 
loss than of right and wrong. But 
before we turn to this—the really 
important aspect of the question—it 
may not be amiss to say a few words 
with regard to the supposed mer- 
cenaries of the press—the hirelings 
who sell their pens for bread. And 
that we may not appear to be fight- 
ing the air, we fix upon a writer, 4 
clergyman, and Edinburgh Reviewer, 
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who, while insinuating that the sys- 
tem of journslism is mercenary 
throughout — mercenary in origin, 
mercenary in management, mercen- 
ary in every detail, has stated the 
case against the individual writers 
with a distinctness and a formality 
with which it is not usually consi- 
dered safe to invest sneers of this 
kind. Mr. Conybeare wrote various 
articles in the Edinburgh Review 
which he collected and republished ; 
but as if not satisfied with the cir- 
culation thus given to his opinions, 
he threw some of these articles into 
the form of a novel, which he pub- 
lished under the title of Perversion ; 
@ Tale for the Times. The most 
prominent character in the novel is 
a person named Archer, a man with- 
out conscience, who is represented 
as writing leading articles on for- 
eign policy for a daily newspaper of 
vast circulation. In a conversation 
with this personage, which occurs in 
the second volume, the principles 
of newspaper management are dis- 
cussed, the general conclusion being 
this—that journalism is a mass of 
corruption, and that all its high- 
sounding professions are but a fraud 
upon the public. No one, of course, 
would charge the English press with 
the vulgar sort of corruption — with 
the acceptance of bribes, with the 
levying of blackmail. The charge 
is that there is no sincerity in the 
individual writers, and that the con- 
ductors of the press have ulterior 
views. It is with the writers that 
we have here to do, and of these he 
says that they are precisely in the 
position of barristers writing for a 
fee; that there is nothing indeed 
degrading in the duty of a barrister, 
but that, nevertheless, there is a 
fraud practised on the public when 
he who is nothing but a barrister 
assumes the position of a judge. A 
leading article, which is but the 
speech of an advocate, is presented 
to the public as the charge of an im- 
partial judge, and the public, in all 
simplicity, accept it as such, It is 
not’ without a sense of the humilia- 
tion involved in answering such trash 
that we proceed to point out that 
this reverend censor of the press is 
wrong in fact, and wrong in argu- 
ment. He is wrong in fact, in- 
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asmuch as the subordinates of jour- 
nalism are by no means in the po- 
sition of mere barristers. It would 
be simply impossible for an editor to 
work with subordinates who had not 
a general sympathy with him in his 
views and aims, however they might 
differ from him in details. It some- 
times happens, no doubt, that a writer 
may be called upon to discuss a sub- 
ject with regard to which he has 
absolutely no opinion, so that he is 
ready to take whichever view of the 
case may suit the management of the 
newspaper. But in this instance his 
ition is not that of a barrister; it 
is that of the member of a ministry 
who has not a seat in the cabinet; 
who, having a perfect sympathy with 
the leaders of his party, follows their 
guidance implicitly ; who is willing © 
to sacrifice his own crotchets, if 
need~be; who rises in the House of 
Commons to explain or to defend 
what personally does not interest 
him, or what may be opposed to his 
own private views. Is it wrong in 
an Under-Secretary of State to act 
in this way? Does he lose in self- 
respect — does he deceive the public 
by wager the mouthpiece of a 
ministry with which he is united in 
sympathy? Is he, thus acting, to 
be regarded as a mere barrister talk- 
ing for a fee—ready to defend a 
murder to-day and a burglary to- 
morrow? The under-secretaries of 
the press are exactly in the position 
of the under-secretaries of State; 
but even if they were in the position 
of barristers, the argument of Mr, 
Conybeare would be utterly false, 
The argument is, that the speech of 
a barrister is fraudulently presented 
to the public as if it were the charge 
of a judge. It is forgotten that, 
according ‘to the barrister theory, 
the leading article in question «is 
supposed to have been commissioned 
by the conductors of the journal, 
that it is accepted by them and pub- 
lished as their opinion — their judi- 
cial opinion, which indeed it is, 
whatever may be the individual 
views of the penman. Therefore, to 
speak of a deception is the merest 
nonsense; and io dismissing this part 
of the subject, we can only smile at 
the poverty of thought and igno- 
rauce of human natare displayed by 
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those who imagine that, engaged in 
the very peculiar task of forming 
and regulating public opinion, it is 
possible for a dozen men of intellect 
and education to work together with- 
out a common bond of sympathy and 
mutual respect. 

The great weight of the accusa- 
tion, however, falls upon those who 
have to do with the management of 
the periodical press, and who are 
supposed to have an eye to profit in 
all that they undertake. The estab- 
lishment of a journal is the estab- 
lishment of a traffic (in news chiefly, 
but also) in opinion; and it is sup- 
posed that this traffic has a peculiar 
tendency to degenerate into a kind 
of secular simony. It is assumed 
that the moment opinion becomes 
an item of merchandise it becomes a 
matter of doubt. There will always 
be a tendency to make principle 
square with prejudice, to adapt opin- 
ion to popularity, to swim with the 
tide and to fish for subscribers. Per- 
haps, however, we are entitled to 
ask those who urge such an objec- 
tion, whether they are perfectly sure 
of the major premiss in their argu- 
ment, that opinion is subject to laws 
different from every other article of 
merchandise, that it is worthless 
when sold, and that it is to be re- 
spected only when coming from those 
who have no interest in maintaining 
it; for it must be remembered that 
we are speaking not of opinion in 
the abstract, but only of such opinion 
as it comes within the scope of a 
journal to dictate— worldly wisdom, 
in short. It may be a highly im- 
moral doctrine that the value of such 
opinion is to be estimated by its 
popular acceptance — in fact, by the 
sale which it can command; but it 
would be difficult to prove its im- 
morality in a country where the 

rinciple of governing by majorities 
is fully reeognised. A prime min- 
ister in this country holds his power 
dependent on a majority ; the punish- 
ment of a murderer, in Scotland at 
least, hangs on the decision of a 
majority ; peace and war await the 
votes of a majority; the true religion 
even is the religion of a majority; 
in every circumstance of life, from 
the dethroning of a king to the pay- 
ing of a tax, the opinion of the ma- 


jority is sacred, the will of the ma- 
jority is paramount. And yet in the 
same country for a newspaper to ob- 
tain the suffrages of the multitude 
is abominable; the sanction which 
popular applause and national ac- 
ceptance give to its views is to be 
regarded not as evidence of the truth, 
the justice, and the wisdom of the 
journal, but of its pandering to ig- ' 
norant prejudice and democratic ty- 
ranny; the majority which it com- 
mands is different from all other 
majorities! Majorities make and 
unmake everything ; they are our 
deities; we are their creatures ; there 
is not a man among us who in his 
public conduct has not an eye to their 
opinion, who does not reckon upon 
the limit of their endurance, who 
in speaking does not speak in order 
to secure them, who does not cal- 
culate the chances of one day being 
able to obtain them, who, even when 
he deems their decision wrong, is not 
willing in nine cases out of ten to 
accept it as final. But an editor 
is to ignore the principle of majori- 
ties; he is to treat it as a snare; he 
is to despise success ; he is to tremble 
at popularity ; he is to shun opinion 
that obtains national assent and uni- 
versal subscription; he is to regard 
the sale of his paper as the selling of 
his soul to the evil one. We venture 
humbly to submit that, in a country 
habituated to the exercise of private 
judgment, opinion is not different 
from any other item of merchandise ; 
that it follows the known laws of 
supply and demand; that if a jour- 
nal sends forth bad articles and un- 
sound advice, it must suffer; that if 
it issues good articles and trust- 
worthy —— it will reap the 
reward ; that the maxim is infallible 
—Magna est veritas et prevaledit. 
Where there is no freedom, no edu- 
cation, no discussion, no private judg- 
ment, we admit that the commerce of 
opinion is liahle to abuse ; the buyers 
are as little capable of weighing the 
opinions presented to their notice a8 
savages are of discerning the relative 
value of beads and pearls, a few inches 
of looking-glass and a few ounces of 
gold. But among a people who think 
for themselves, who decide for them- 
selves, who during two centuries have 
regarded the vote of a majority as the 
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voice of an oracle, and who, so far 
from repenting such a practice, have 
good reason for the utmost confi- 
dence in it, there is something ex- 
quisitely absurd in the idea that a 
journal obtains great favour and 
great sale by pandering to prejadice, 
or that any real good can accrue to 
it from the maintaining of a policy 
which, however popular at the mo- 
ment, and however stimulating to 
the appetite for news, is in the end 
to be reprobated and recanted. The 
periodical press of this country have 
so little faith in such an idea, that by 
far the larger portion make it their 
chief business to present their readers 
not with advice but news, not with 
opinions, but with facts, by which 
they can form opinions for them- 
selves. “This indeed,” said the 
Times lately (10th September 1858), 
in commenting upon the character of 
newspapers, “is the guarantee which 
the Press offers for the proper use of 
its power. It cannot hope to per- 
vert the judgment of those whom it 
furnishes daily with elaborate details 
on all the subjects treated of. The 
newspaper which will be most read, 
and, consequently, the articles of 
which will have the widest influence, 
will be precisely the one which gives 
in another column the fullest narra- 
tive of the event it comments on, 
with, perhaps, a verbatim report of 
half-a-dozen speeches by men of 
widely-differing views. In the dis- 
semination of accurate intelligence, 
then, lies the advantage of both 
press and public, and it is a happy 
sign that of late years a taste for 
descriptions both comprehensive and 
minute has been created, and that 
every series of events in the most 
remote parts of the world is laid 
before the British public with a 
completeness which until lately was 
unknown. The influence of this 
daily instruction on our country- 
men is remarkable, and must strike 
any one who compares the conversa- 
tion of average Englishmen with that 
of far more studious and bookish 
Continentals. For a knowledge of 
contemporary history, at least, we 
would back the newspaper-reading 
Englishman against half the diplo- 
matists and privy councillors in 
Europe.” Now the result of this 
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process, by which the English press 
makes it a primary object to collect 
intelligence, to give every ible 
information on every possible sub- 
ject, and to publish without fear 
even the attacks that are made upon 
itself, is that day by day its power is 
at once increased and diminished. It 
is increased as the information which 
it supplies becomes more and more 
complete, and becomes more than 
ever a recognised necessity. It is 
diminished, inasmuch as it cultivates 
the faculty of judgment in readers, 
gives them the most ample means 
of judging, therefore voluntarily de- 
prives itself of the power to err with 
impunity, and of all that is arbitrary 
in its function. Its power is enor- 
mously increased, but only on condi- 
tions that effectually prevent the 
arbitrary exercise of it. The more 
powerful the monarchy of an editor, 
the less absolute it becomes and the 
more limited. It is the universal 
law. The slave who has no power 
is comparatively free—he has few 
responsibilities, and no cares. His 
master is a greater slave than he, 
and the more his power is increased, — 
he is surrounded by all the more re- 
sponsibilities and checks. ‘ Whoever 
will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant,” is a natural law as 
well as a divine command ; and those 
who look with jealousy on the in- 
creasing power of the press, may take 
comfort in the assurance that the 
more this power is increased, the 
more‘ is it delegated, the more is it 
amenable to the public conscience, 
the more must it defer to truth and 
reason. 

And this brings us to the point 
on which we desire mainly to insist. 
We stated in the outset of this paper 
that the course of events had intro- 
deced a new element into the present 
discussion which enabled us to give 
a more satisfactory solution of the 
problem as to the destiny of the press 
than was possible, say about the 
quarter of a century back. Now, the 
view of the press which was taken 
some twenty or thirty years ago will 
be found in its most philosophical 
form in de Tocqueville's work on 
America, and in its most common 
form might be stated somewhat in 
this fashion: “The press is a very 
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terrible engine, and threatens society. 
It is so beneficial and yet eo danger- 
ous, that it is difficult to say whether 
its extinction or its preservation were 
better. We have only a choice of 
- evils before us. . What a blessing it 
would be if we could only preserve 
the press and yet control it! Unfor- 
tunately a censorship, or anything 
like an external control, is out of the 
-question. ‘There is but one cure; the 
press must cure itself. We have only 
to increase the evil and we shall cure 
it. Let us multiply the newspapers. 
The multiplication of newspapers 
will create a Babel of opinions which 
will neutralise each other. The more 
newspapers, the weaker each will be, 
the moré harmless will be the aggre- 
gate result.” Such were the views 
of American statesmen which de 
Tocqueville regarded as self-evident, 
and which he clothed with all the 
charms of his style. It is not im- 
probable that they apply with toler- 
able accuracy to the United States, 
where the newspapers may fairly be 
described as the organs of individuals. 
Bat if they were meant to apply, as it 
would seem, to the press generally 
and universally, they are open to 
criticism. De Tocqueville was right 
in supposing that the multiplication 
of newspapers must create differences, 
and must, apparently at least, dimin- 
ish the power of the press; but he 
was utterly wrong in his calculation 
as to the manner in which this result 
must infallibly be obtained. It was 
natural, we say, that the maltipli- 
-cation of newspapers should be the 
multiplication of differences. We 
have done our best to show that mul- 
tiplication necessarily entails a differ- 
ence of some kind; that, in the 
technical phrase of the pbysiolo- 
gists, all growth proceeds on a law 
of differentiation; and the reader 
may perhaps remember our homely 
sao of the increase of public- 
ouses. Bat it was wrong to sup- 
pose that these differences must of 
necessity be differences of opinion. 
Every fresh paper must have its 
speciality, but its speciality, in 
this country at least, is determined 
not by differences of opinion, but by 
restriction of subject and by distinc- 
tion of interest. When we read these 
speculations as to the differences of 
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opinion that were to be created by 
the increase of newspapers, and as to 
the manner in which these differences 
were to neutralise each other so that 
the result should be zero, we ask, is 
this to be the sum total of our faith 
in education, in the march of iotel- 
lect, in the flight of ignorance? On 
the contrary, we believe that educa- 
tion tends to unanimity, that “truth, 
like a torch, the more it’s shook it 
shines;” that discussion is not an 
evil, and that the result is not chaos, 
We confidently appeal to the facts, 
and ask whether the multiplication 
of newspapers, and the increased 
power of the press, has not produced, 
with regard to subjects that have 
been sufficiently handled and properly 
sifted—so far from chaos, a most 
startling unanimity? This is the 
great fact which the history of the 
last quarter of a century proves, 
and which every day’s experience 
renders more and more clear. What 
is the complaint which we hear on 
every side but this, that we are all 
too much agreed; that party gov- 
ernment is no longer possible, that 
the change of a Ministry is a change 
not of principle but of men? Itisa 
result which we may fairly attribute 
to the advance of education, to the 
extension of the periodical press, and 
to the ample opportunities of discus- 
sion which it has created. Thus the 
theoretical anticipations of men re- 
markable for their power of thought, 
and strong even in their democratic 
sympathies, have been completely 
bafiled by the experience of the last 
twenty years. The multiplication of 
newspapers has produced endless 
defferences, but not the differences 
upon which they had calculated—not 
differences of opinion. And de Toe- 
queville and the American statesmen 
were equally wrong in the idea that 
the dissemination of newspapers must 
diminish their influence by causing 
a confusion. The apparent diminu- 
tion of influence is the result not 
of neutralised opinions and nullified 
efforts, but of harmony, of success, of 
the creating a public opinion in the 
main so true to reason, and therefore, 
in spite of differences and distortions 
innumerable, so unanimous in the 
end, that the authority of any indi- 
vidual journal is forgotten in the 
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universal sentiment. This is a dimi- 
nution of power which the press has 
no cause to regret, for it is the victory 
of reason—it is the triumph of opin- 
ion—it is the perfect achievement of 
all that journalists have ever sought 
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for ; and we point with no misgivin 
to the fact, b+ showing pretty caact 
what has been the aim of journalists 
in the interest of a commercial s 
lation, and what has been the result 
of their endeavours. 








RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS. . 


In an article written about three a mode of thinking on religious 
ears ago,* in which we reviewed matters which has led, in later times, 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s illustrations of to the most astounding aberrations 
Herodotus, we adverted to two dif- from primeval simplicity of faith; 
ferent classes of historians, of one of but we should be well content to 
which, as existing in ancient times, assign to Thucydides the same rela- 
we considered Herodotus—of the tion with regard to history that we 
other, Thucydides, as a ‘‘represen- assign to Luther with regard to 
tative man.” While we qualified faith; and while we consider that 
Herodotus as a historian of nature,a both of these great men had his mis- 
delightful gossip, full of human sym- sion to fulfil in asserting the legiti- 
pathies, laughiog and weeping by mate employment of the spirit of 
turns, according to the cireumstances inquiry and indicating its due bounds 
of those he meets, and charming by his silence on subjects which he 
rather than overawing the reader, dared not touch upon in all the con- 
we spoke of Thucydides as a sage sciousness of mental enpesionity. we 
and philosophic historian, in whose must maintain to the last, that as 
presence we feel inevitably abasbed, wide an interval separates Thucy- 
and of whom in moments of weak- dides from the model philosophic 
ness we feel afraid, because, whether historian of the present day, as that 
rightly or wrongly, he claims to re- which lies between the sober reason- 
gard human nature from a pedestal ings of a real reformer and a frantic 
of intellectual pre-eminence, and fallacious sophistry of a destruc- 

But while, in speaking thus of Thu- tive——in a word, between a Luther 
cydides, we said nothing of the great and a Voltaire. 

Athenian which we have since seen If Thucydides was sceptical of 
cause to retract, we must protest, human goodness in the masses, con 
with the greatest possible emphasis, temporary as he was of Euripides 
against classing him with the philo- and the Sophists, he never for a 
sophical historian of modern times, moment ceased to believe in indivi- 
who ignores.the hand of God in the dual heroism; and his personal por- 
world, and can see nothing grand, or traits of Brasidas, and Demosthenes 
noble, or heroic, or divine in the the General, will attest, as long as 
dealings of Man with Man, or the language lasts, even in their sober 
workings of Man upon Matter, but colourings, his heart-felt admiration 
only the progress of civilisation, It for the true stamp of patriot. If he 
is true that Thucydides may have mistrusted the Athenian democracy 
been the unconscious originator of the when its reins were held by the 
movement which sent history rolling reckless hands of Cleon, he could 
with increasing velocity and angle of sympathise to the full with its glori- 
fall down the steep of scepticism into ous developments as long as it 
the abyss of unbelief, as it is pro- obeyed, even in its disobedience, the 
bably true that Luther inaugurated guidance of the king-like Pericles, 
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and though remaining in name a 
democracy, was concentrated into a 
dictatorship of the leading man of 
the State. Thucydides was not the 
man to believe that great spirits 
rose, at it were, by some specific levity 
out of the waves of circumstances, 
but rather that they were heaven- 
sent to battle with them, and guide 
the bark of human destinies through 
them. He did not as yet even sur- 
mise that eminent men were the 
mere unfathered offspring of the 
times in which they lived, but he 
thought rather that they descended 
from somewhere, 
ven, in order, by divine appointment, 
to leave their impress on their times, 
commissioned to originate, direct, and 
convey to their completion the great 
revolutions in human affairs. As a 
proof of this, we may adduce his 
manifest sympathy with the charac- 
ter of Nicias, in which, while com- 
miserating the vacillation and phy- 
sical rather than moral weakness, he 
cannot withhold his tribute of ad- 
wiration from the childlike simplicity 
and God-fearing honesty of the man ; 
in fact, he constitutes himself his 
advocate at the bar of posterity. We 
never, in sober seriousness, intended 
to call Thucydides cold — he is only 
undemonstrative; and when consid- 
ered in relation to some philosophic 
historians of our day, he appears to 
have much more in common with 
the Father of History than with them. 
Having thus endeavoured to obviate 
to the best of our ability any mis- 
conception that might arise from the 
position we assigned to Thucydides 
as compared to Herodotus, we are 
lad that Mr. Rawlinson, by the pub- 
ication of his book, has furnished 
us with an excuse for returning to 
Herodotus himself. 

The possibility of the publication 
at the present time of three or four 
elaborate and abundantly illustrated 
thick octavo volumes, embodying a 
complete translation of the great 
work of the Father of History, with 
dissertations and appendices in which 
the discoveries of modern times have 
been largely utilised, is of itself, with- 
out considering the merits of the 
work, a sufficient evidence of an im- 
portant, and to us very grateful fact, 
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that amidst all the triumphs of cease to exist for them respectively, 
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natural science, and in spite of the 
progress of physical discovery, the 
classic ancients still continue to oc- 
cupy very high ground in public 
estimation: nay more, we may con- 
jecture something yet more cheering, 
even that, as science advances, a new 
light is beaming from it upon litera- 
ture; that they will ultimately be 
found, not as they were imagined, 
in the young self-conceit of the last 
generation, antagonistic, and one de- 
structive of the other, but mutual- 
ly illustrative and corroborative, so 
that literature, instead of falling into 
decrepitude by the side of science, 
may hope, by new strength derived 
from her, to keep pace with her ad- 
vances as far as it may be her destiny 
to go. It is certainly very remark- 
able that the same period which 
witnessed the passage of the first 
telegraphic message between Eng- 
land and America and the launch of 
the “ Leviathan,” should have been 
ready to welcome two elaborate 
works, written entirely with the ob- 
ject of illustrating and glorifying two 
of the patriarchs of the Greek in- 
tellectual world, Homer and Hero- 
dotus—one the production of an 
actively-employed university teacher, 
the other still more marvellous as the 
offspring of the mind of one of the 
busiest of English statesmen in this 
busy and highly practical time. The 
appearance of either Gladstone’s 
Homer or Rawlinson’s Herodotus 
singly would be remarkable now; 
taken together, they furnish conclu- 
sive evidence of the deep reverence 
for ancient lore still existing, and 
even on the increase, in the higher 
class of English minds ; and go far to 
allay any fears that the timid might 
have entertained for the future fate 
of such studies in this country. It is 
true that the lovers of literature and 
the lovers of science still form, as of 
old, two independent and apparently 
antagonistic classes, and most edu- 
cated men love to range themselves 
under the one or the other banner; 
bat the present simultaneity of 
scientific and literary activity is un- 
deniable. Nay more, it appears as if 
a bridge were in process of formation, 
by which the great gulf hitherto 
fixed between the two classes would 
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by which they might communicate 
with each other, and pass from one 
side to the other at will. Literature 
is becoming scientific, and science 
literary in that branch of ethnology 
called Comparative Philology. The 
investigation of the meaning of words, 
which anciently appeared a science 
so futile as to excite the scorn and 
ridicule of the really scientific, and 
occasioned Voltaire’s remark that 
philology was a science where con- 
sonants go for very little and vowels 
for nothing at all, in consequence of 
the enlargement of the area when 
the data for induction are presented, 
is assuming an aspect of exactness 
by which the science of language 
may one day be able to take its place 
by the side of chemistry or geology, 
capable of indefinite extension, and 
with that extension growing every 
day more complete and _ incontro- 
vertible verification. The great dis- 
covery made in comparatively modern 
times, in consequence principally of 
increased knowledge of the ancient 
languages of India and Persia, that 
Greek and Latin, with their numerous 
Romanic offsprings, and the Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Sclavonic languages, 
are to be considered not as indepen- 
dent, and necessarily more ancient 
than the others, but as diverging 
branches of one great primeval Arian 
stock, is fast producing its fruits in 
the obliteration of the artificial dis- 
tinctions between living and dead 
languages, and in assimilating the 
thoughts of all ages by throwing in- 
creased light on the meanings of the 
ancient writers. This discovery, due, 
we believe, originally to the labours 
of the students of Germany, has 
recently been enthusiastically carried 
out, and its results naturalised among 
us, by the labours of such men as 
Dr. Donaldson of Cambridge, and Dr. 
Max Miiller, now of Oxford. Of the 
fruits of their labours, intelligent 
men, of taste more purely literary, 
such as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Rawlin- 
son, are only too happy to avail them- 
selves; with what success we may 
easily judge from the most cursory 
glance at the work which forms the 
subject of this review. But not only 
have they derived valuable assistance 
from the comparative philologist, but 
they possess another great ally in 
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one of the noblest classes of men 
which our age produces—the class of 
scientific travellers, who are, in fact, 
the real heroes of the century. Mr. 
Rawlinson is especially happy in his 
having been able to avail himself of 
the researches of his brother Sir H. 
Rawlinson, whose indefatigable per- 
severance and signal success in de- 
ciphering the cuneiform records of 
the East have gained him a world- 
wide reputation. He has also found 
a most able coadjator in Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson. To these eminent men 
he acknowledges his obligations io 
the Preface :— 

“The share which these writers have 
taken in the work is very insufficiently 
represented by the attacliment of their 
initials to the notes and essays actually 
contributed by them. Sir Henry Raw- 
linson especially has exercised a general 
supervision over the Oriental portoin of 
the comment; and although he is of 
course not to be regarded as responsible 
for any statements but those to which 
his initials are affixed, he has, in fact, 
lent his aid throughout in all that con- 
cerns the geography, ethnography, and 
history of the Eastern nations. It was 
the promise of this assistance which 
alone emboldened the editor to under- 
take a work of such pretension as the 
full illustration from the best sources, 
ancient and modern, of so discursive a 
writer as Herodotus. It will be, he 
feels, the advantage derived from the 
free bestowal of the assistance which 
will lend to the work itself its principal’ 
and most permanent interest.” 

But to the’ existence of what con- 
ditions, we may ask ourselves, is it 
mainly due that the publication of 
so careful and elaborate a work in 
illustration of an author so old and 
well-known as Herodotus is possible 
in these days, and not only possible, 
but undertaken with every prospect 
of popular success? They may, we 
think, be looked for in a changed 
state of the public feeling with re- 
gard to the importance of the ancient 
classics. A short time ago there was 
a danger that these venerable’ in- 
structors of our youth would fall 
into disrepute and ultimate neglect, 
through the increased zeal with 
which the more practical and more 
immediately renumerative depart- 
ments of knowledge were pursued. 
This danger was at its height in the 
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palmy days of the London Uni- 
versity and Penny Magazine, when 
the spring-tide of democracy had 
gained its highest level, and those 
who loved the Old and the Past 
expected every moment to see the 
last landmarks of the State disap- 
pear in the advancing flood. For- 
tunately for us all, there was a reflux 
at that point ; the tide has ebbed and 
flowed since then more than once, 
but never since attained such _por- 
tentous volume ; and since the affairs 
of 1848, public opinion on political 
matters has remained, on the whole, 
tolerably quiescent. If the movement 
goes on still, as some think, it has 
lost its devastating character. The 
old classics can never again be ex- 
pected by their votaries to engross 
to themselves nearly the whole edu- 
cational curriculum, but they have 
been of late years slowly and surely 
regaining their place of honour, to 
the few who pursue special studies, 
as furnishing the grandest and safest 
foundation of manly thought; to the 
many who are not profound students, 
the best substratum of mental culti- 
vation for the practical life. Well 
has it been observed by Mr. Paley, in 
the preface to his edition of Pro- 
pertius,— 

“Should the classical languages even- 
tually become unpopular, or neglected 
and disregarded as not being worth the 
long years of labour they require, a great 
change must inevitably come over our 
character as a literary pation. It will 
probably be discovered, when too late, 
that neither history, nor poetry, nor 
modern European languages, can be 
prosecuted with equal advantage or suc- 
cess. Neither fine taste, nor ready 
reasoning, nor fluency and accuracy of 
style, will be attained with the same 
certainty in any other way. Eloquence 
will be less frequent, manners and so- 
cial habits less polished, conversational 
powers less brilliant, a comprehension 
of grammatical principles (and how 
many consequences does this involve?) 
less acute. Nor is it probable that, as a 
general discipline of the intellect, any 
more efficient substitute for the classical 
languages will be found.” 

Assuming, on the whole, that the 
danger of the classics falling into 
abeyance or desuetude has lately been 
diminished, we should be inclined to 
refer this favourable change, in the 
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first place, as we have before ob- 
served, to the new aspect which com- 
parative philology has assumed ag 
one of the exacter sciences, both ef 
the languages, pre-eminently called 
classical, having peculiar and tran- 
scendant merits as vehicles of hu- 
man thought ; in the second place, to 
a growing sense of their importance, 
as the groundwork of that political 
education of the free citizen-subject 
which has made our far-famed con- 
stitution the glory of friends and the 
envy of enemies, from the numerous 
and influential classes which it rears, 
determined at all hazards to preserve 
it in its integrity, and diverging into 
parties only according to the views 
they take as to the best method of 
that preservation. It is undeniable 
that in these curious times a few 
eccentric scholars, embittered per- 
haps by personal chagrins, or from 
a morbid craving for distinction, 
have put themselves forward as the 
avowed champions of despotism ; but 
we do not think a single example can 
be found of a man in his sound 
senses, who is a practical ultra-demo- 
crat and a real classical scholar at 
the same time. Mr. Grote may be 
quoted as an instance to the contrary. 
But his democratic complexion is of 
the closet, not of the platform. Al- 
though an Athenian democrat, he is 
not a British demagogue ; and we much 
question whether he would work as 
hard for the posthumous fame of Mr. 
Bright, if be happened to survive him, 
as he has done for the rehabilitation 
of Cleon. Why is this, but that in 
the great writers of antiquity we find 
a picture of a civilisation in many 
respects more like our own than that 
of any intermediate age? We find 
the same problems discussed, and 
worked out in practice; we see the 
same hopes formed by the same en- 
thusiasm, and rendered nugatory by 
the same selfishness; we see that 
though a state of political freedom is 
that most favourable to the exbibi- 
tion of every kind of pational and 
individual energy, it has a danger 
peculiarly its own, resulting from tbe 
very delicacy of the balance in which 
it consists — the danger of liberty 
passing into license, license to an- 
archy, and anarchy throwing itself 
finally into the arms of despotism. 
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It is impossible for any northern 
man, imbued at birth with the tra- 
ditions of freedom from remotest 
antiquity, not to feel his content- 
ment with his position immensely 
strengthened by acquaintance with 
the glorious authors of the palmy 
days of Athens and the rest of 
Greece, and at the same time not 
to be warned as to the precarious 
pature of it, by the observation of 
events so like those which take 
place, or are liable to take place, in 
our own day. 

In this point of view, the Greek 
classics are far more powerful in the 
effect on the mind than the Roman. 
Rome was never free in the same 
sense that the republics of Greece 
were, or if she was at any time, it 
was when she was still too barbarous 
to produce a-world- wide literature. 
Her golden age, as we see it, is an 
age of golden fetters. Its name, 
Augustan, denotes that its literature 
was modified by the shadow of im- 
perialism. This may have been an 
advuntage to us moderns, for in the 
vigour of original thought it was 
hardly possible for the Roman mind 
to surpass the Greek, while it has 
left behind perennial models of com- 
position moulded with the most ex- 
quisite taste, and displaying the mi- 
nutest finish, We would not say 
that an age of repression is without 
its uses as regards jiterature. One 
of the most beautiful objects in na- 
ture is the wild vine ramping over 
the rocks of Southern Italy, and one 
scarcely less so is the same plant in 
a state of careless cultivation, trail- 
ing over the trellises of Tuscany, or 
married to the elms and willows of 
Lombardy; but when we want to 
produce good wine for the foreign 
market, we must cut it down to the 
Stature of a bean-stalk, and keep it 
constantly pruned of all its wilful- 
ness of growth. A system of political 
repression, a8 pursued in Germany, 
has endued German speculation on 
recondite subjects with wonderful 
fertility. The same thing seems now 
likely to take place, if the present 
system continues, in France. French 
literature will be tamed and shorn of 
its strength,» but become perfect as 
regards the forms of composition, 
and concern itself minutely with sub- 
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and direction. Valuable, in the edu- 
cational sense we have indicated, as 
are all the writers of the fifth cen- 
tury B. c. whose works have reached 
us, none has left bebind him a trea- 
sure 80 copious, so precious, 80 in- 
structive, and at the same time so 
entertaining; as Herodotus. He is 
the Homer of prose. He could not 
be Homer's contemporary, as prose 
is later than poetry in its birth ; but 
he represents the most poetical age 
in Greece in which prose was i- 
ble. While the age of Homer is the 
age of antique chivalry, and repre- 
sents that of Chaucer in England, 
the age of Herodotus represents the 
Elizabethan with us. At that age, 
if we must fix on one in particular, 
the national spirit, properly so called, 
was at its highest, and the flame of 
patriotism at its hottest and bright- 
est, alike in Greece and in England. 
The monster expeditions of Xerxes and 
that of the Spanish Armada resembled 
each other both as to magnitude of 
preparation and as to their threat- 
ened effects upon civilisation. The 
success of either invasion might have 
thrown the world back for centuries, 
perhaps for ever, for in either case 
the threatened country was the chief 
if not the sole guardian of the Vestal 
fire of freedom. Had Athens not 
made so glorious a stand, first at 
Marathon, afterwards at Salamis, 
putting to the blush in the hour of 
trial, in spite of the episode of Ther- 
mopyle, the courage and patriotism 
of the more pretentious Lacedzemon, 
European Greece, with all her intel- 
lectual splendours, would have been 
virtually extinguished—reduced, like 
her volonies on the seaboard of Asia 
Minor to dependencies of Persia, 
every attribute of nationality but 
name and language utterly quenched. 
She would have been of no more ac- 
count to us now than Turkish Greece 
at our day will be to future genera- 
tions. Nay, for all we know, we our- 
selves might have remained painted 
savages to this very day, ignorantly 
bartering tin for trinkets with Pho- 
nician adventurers. For no nation 
since the world began has shown the 
same miraculous originality of inven- 
tion as the ancient Greeks. Greek 
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civilisation alone rendered Roman 
civilisation possible; and Roman 
culture, spreading like oil upon the 
waves of barbarism which flowed in 
upon the Empire from the north, 
produced the condition under which 
our present state of religious, moral, 
and intellectual knowledge sprang 
up. All believers in sacred lore 
easily recognise the mission of the 
Hebrews, and how essential it was 
to the welfare of future ages that 
a@ nation, however wrong - headed 
and stiti-necked, should be divinely 
protected in its integrity, in order 
to hand down the doctrine of the 
unity of the Godhead; but all are 
not able to recognise that of the 
Greeks as so obviously divine, and 
to see how essential the protec- 
_tion of Greek civilisation and inde- 
pendence was to prepare a soil for 
the reception of Christianity. Much 
more appropriate, indeed, if we con- 
sider the question calmly, is Crom- 
well’s epithet of a “ crowning mercy” 
to the battle of Salamis than to Wor- 
cester fight. The sense in which the 
words were used of the latter incon- 
siderable action were narrow and 
sectarian, but in the former case it 
‘would be most emphatically catholic. 
Nothing can be more appalling to the 
reader, who does not ine what is 
to come, than the terror of the Greeks 
generally, and even the Athenians, 
in the face of the flood of Persian 
arms, one little State succumbing 
after another, universal demoralisa- 
tion, divided councils in the crisis of 
action, the Athenians themselves 
losing heart, Athens abandoned and 
burnt, and existing only on board 
her navy and in the little island of 
Salamis—the destinies of all future 
ages embarked on that narrow sea, 
— in that little fleet—the only 
ight of civilisation trembling and 
flickering, as it were, to sudden ex- 
tinction—all that was worth caring 
for in the ancient world depending 
on the success of a stratagem of 
Themistocles! And what a_hair- 
breadth escape the world had in that 
hour! Greece was brought to bay 
and compelled to fight it out only 
because flight was possible no longer. 
The whole narrative has the effect 
on the reader who throws himself 
into its spirit, that an unexpected 
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eclipse of the sun must have on some 
ignorant nation; slowly and surely 
the disc is darkened, and the gloom 
and perplexity increase till the mo- 
ment of complete obscuration : at that 
point of time when all seems lost, 
a band of light appears on the other 
side, which gradually broadens and 
brightens into perfect day, and with 
the restoration of light a great weight 
is raised from the aniversal heart. 
Very similar were the circumstances 
of the struggle of which Salamis was 
the turning-point, and those of the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, the 
grand exceptions to the parallel be- 
ing the courage with which the little 
monarchy of the North was ready to 
dare everything in the face of hope, 
the national unanimity and patriot- 
ism, as contrasted with the temporis- 
ing pusillanimity, tergiversation, and 
selfseeking of the Greek republics, 
Athens herself, perhaps, farnishing 
the -only honourable exception to the 
gravest part of those charges. ‘To all 
appearance the success of the Span- 
iard involved the utter destruction 
of civil and religious liberty in the 
world, as completely as the ‘success 
of the Persian involved the annihila- 
tion of ancient tivilisation. If the 
political existence of Great Britain in 
the present day were overwhelmed 
by a despotic crusade, liberty would 
still live in the British race beyond 
the seas, and America and Australasia 
might one day come, in the power of 
their joint armaments, to rescue the 
mother country from her degradation. 
The catastrophe would be private, or 
at most European, not common to 
the world at large and therefore ir- 
remediable. But if the Armada had 
conquered us, liberty would have 
gone out in the world. It was not 
our own right arm, though strong, 
that helped us in that strait, but the 
‘wind of God.” 
“Gott der Allmachtige blies 

Und die Armada flog zu allen Winden.” 


This historical parallelism gives 
especial interest to us as Britons in 
Herodotus’s narrative of the defeat of 
the Persian invasion, and a personal 
love for his whole work, of which 
that defeat was the burden as plain- 
ly as the wrath of Achilles was the 
burden of the Iliad, such as no other 
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European nation can possibly feel. 
Every incident of that conflict of 
giants pulls at our national heart- 
strings. Through all the rest of the 
narrative, where the writer appears 
to be simply episodical and discursive, 
bat is in reality making safe all the 
ground he passes over in order to 
prepare the way for the final denoue- 
ment, like a consummate dramatist as 
he is, the interest of the reader is sus- 
pended, and his impatience worked 
up to the maximum; at length in 
the concluding part he is kept in 
breathless anxiety for the fate of 
Greece, from the first wonderful 
stand at Marathon, which only had 
the effect of making the teeth of 
Oriental vindictiveness meet, down to 
the great deliverance at Platzea, when, 
and not till when, we feel that all 
risk of danger from the side of Persia 
is warded off from Greece and Eu- 
rope for ever. Unmistakably has 
the European proved his superiority 
over the Asiatic ; the prestige of the 
Median dress is gone, and to the eye 
that takes in the summary of history 
down to the present time, the marvels 
of the fights of Plassy and Assaye, 
Meeanee and Sobraon, and most of 
all, the last wonderful re-establish- 
ment of our empire in India under 
every possible disadvantage, appear 
but as illustrations of the fact, assert- 
ed in that great last action on Euro- 
pean ground, fought between south- 
ern Asiatic and southern European 
men. It is true that these Europeans 
of the south were forced to succumb 
to a power which lay hid for cen- 
turies in Central Asia, and then 
poured itself, in all the force which 
martial barbarism and religious fana- 
ticism could give it, over countries 
which had never before learned to 
tremble before an Asiatic conqueror. 
But when the Saracens and the 
Ottoman Turks encountered the full 
strength of the chivalry of northern 
Europe, their fate was no better than 
that of Persians encountering Greeks. 
The southern European was superior 
to the southern Asiatic, as the north- 
ern European was a better man than 
the northern Asiatic; and the bat- 
tles of Tours and Vienna reasserted 
the oo of superiority of race, 
which appeared to be invalidated by 
the establishment of the Moors in 
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Andalusia, and the fall of Greek 
Constantinople. T’o assume that un- 
der all circumstances freemen fight 
better than slaves, results from but 
a superficial view of the matter, 
however true. The feeling of free- 
dom is not produced artificially; no 
political provisions can engender it ; 
it belongs by natural right to, and 
is an exclusive attribute of, the domi- 
nant races of mankind. It is the 
sure sign of intellectual, physical, and 
moral superiority. Among Europeans 
it exists even among the most de- 
gtaded, as compared with all other 
races of mankind. Among Euro- 
peans themselves it exists as a 
strong vital principle only in the 
races of Teutonic origin, as it former- 
ly inspired the Hellenes of old. Even 
now, while in Russia it is asleep, in 
Spain and Italy the feeling of free- 
dom is but an aspiration; in Ger- 
many and France it has more or 
less of practical value; in Great 
Britain alone, and Scandinavia, is it 
a principle of action and a great guid- 
ing law of life. But in the Hellenic 
mind, as portrayed by Herodotus, 
we find the feeling of freedom as 
completely developed, and as strong- 
ly working itself out in action, 
as in the most favoured of modern 
European states. The sign of this is 
to be found in the current language 
of the day in which the historian 
lived. All the leading languages of 
the world have features as distinctly 
marked as the characteristics of the 
peoples using them. The Greek lan- 
guage is to other tongues what gold 
is to the other metals. It 

all the plasticity, flexibility, weight, 
lustre, and imperishable texture of 
the most precious of metals. It fits 
itself, under the skilful hand of a 
good workman, to every crevice and 
cranny of the mind, and can be made 
to inlay the most delicate fretwork 
of homan thought. When we want 
words to register the discoveries of 
modern science, it is to the lan- 
guage of Greece, miscalled dead, but 
in reality the most living of all that 
man has ever spoken or written, 
that we go to seek for them, as if 
some Greek mind had anticipated 
every one of those discoveries in its 
dreams; and the same holds 

of all mental philosophy in a great- 
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er or less degree. Our modern his- 
torians have had recourse to Greek 
as the most convenient medium 
for expressing political ideas, and 
Mr. Grote, in particular, has at- 
tempted to naturalise some works en- 
tirely Greek, such gs ‘‘ autonomous” 
and “hegemony,” with an instinct 
peculiarly his own. It is strange that 
we must go to Herodotus to look for 
a word which comprises in itself the 
possible realisation of the indefinite 
dream of “ liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity’ — a word which indicates a 
state of things actually existing in 
the few really free states of the 
world, and nowhere else. The word 
is tcovouta, or Isonomy. In this word, 
the principle which is the basis of 
the British constitution—namely, the 
equality of every man in the eye of 
the law—is succinctly enunciated. It 
discards the hallucination of equal- 
ity in social advantages; it limits the 
idea to equality within the courts of 
justice, which equality will be found, 
on examination, exactly tantamount 
to the most perfect personal freedom. 
We have said this much of the poli- 
tical value of the writings of Hero- 
dotus, in order to indace our readers 
to form an adequate estimate of the 
real boon that Mr. Rawlinson has 
conferred on the world, in keeping 
before the eyes of the public, by a 
work involving long and patient 
labour, and an amount of commentary 
which, in the present stage of anti- 
quarian discovery, is nearly exhaust- 
ive, the writings of that remarkable 
man. 

Whether he has acted with perfect 
jadgment in abstaining from giving 
the Greek text of Herodotus as the 
basis of his work, and substituting 
a most excellent English translation, 
admits of a difference of opinion. 
While it is always important to the 
scholar to have the original to refer 
to, the naturalisation of the author 
is perhaps best effected by keeping 
it out of the view of the general 
reader, and allowing of no distraction 
from the continuous reading of the 
text. “ While the best poetry of all 
nations goes far to set translation at 
defiance — and its real appreciation 
often induces a cultivated taste to 
give up the effort in despair — the 
translation of prose authors, espe- 
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cially when the acquisition of the 
original requires severe study, may 
be of incalculable literary value. We 
are all accustomed to regard our own 
translation of the Bible as a model of 
chaste and vigorous English compo- 
sition. The idea of doing for the 
great canonical profane writers, if we 
may so call them, what has been done 
so ably for the Holy Scriptures, ig 
at least attractive in its novelty, 
Hitherto the abuse of translations by 
lazy schoolboys and university stu- 
dents has caused them to be regarded 
by scholars with more contempt than 
they really seem to deserve. With 
Mr. Rawliuson’s translation in his 
hands, the non-classical student of 
history will be able to make his re 
ferences, quoting chapter and verse 
from the great Historic Father him- 
self. And as the book in which it 
is contained has the advantage of ex- 
cellent type and an extremely pre- 
possessing exterior, there is no danger 
that this translation will share the 
fate of many which have cost much 
trouble to the writers, in order to 
become in their latter days mere 
library lumber. The appearance so 
recently of a very able edition of 
Herodotus in the Bibliotheca Clas- 
sict may have supplied Mr. Rawlin- 
son with an additional motive for 
foregoing the temptation to print the 
original, indicating that he is satis- 
fied with Mr. Blakesley’s supervision 
of the text, while he wishes to be at 
liberty to enter the lists with him ia 
matters which he considers still to 
admit of controversy. 

On a very important matter — the 
amount of credit to be given to the 
actual narrative of Herodotus—while 
both equally admit his honest and 
veracious spirit, Mr. Rawlinson and 
Mr. Blakesley are at issue. Mr. Blakes- 
ley does not think it necessary to 
give Herodotus credit for the exten- 
sive and persevering travelling gen- 
erally attributed to him. He lays 
great stress on the dangers to which 
travellers in those early times were 
exposed. He enlarges on the chances 
of meeting with pirates and banditti, 
and the constant fear which the en- 
terprising explorer must have felt of 
finding himself in the slave market, 
not as a customer, but as an article 
of traffic, presuming that even for 
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regular merchants there were few 
parts to which they had access, the 
grand principles of free trade being 
as yet but imperfectly developed. 
)All this doubtless is most true. Yet 
the times of Herodotus were not 
fraught with more dangers to tra- 
vellers than those of the apostle 
Paul, who enumerates with surpass- 
ing eloquence the dangers here 
imagined as obstacles, His motive 
and aim for travel were higher than 
those of Herodotus ; but, on the other 
hand, the preaching of a new religion 
was beset with dangers peculiarly its 
own, to which the mere traveller for 
the sake of gaining information could 
never be exposed. The position of one 
was active and aggressive, of the 
other passive and expectant. 
was absolutely necessary for the great 
missionary to become all things to 
all men, as a means of softening down 
the hostility of his mission to things 
established, such a course of con- 
duct would be so natural to the 
scientific traveller that he would 
never have any temptation to depart 
from it. There is so much good jn 
human nature, that a harmless and 
unarmed man, throwing himself on 
the generosity and curiosity of savage 
tribes, especially if he does not carry 
about him sufficient wealth to tempt 
them, may pass in safety from one 
end of the earth to the other, and has 
often done so. Of course he runs 
risks, but these, instead of being 
likely to deter him, give an additional 
zest to his adventures. Travel, like 
all those peculiar pursuits of men that 
amount to passions, is not fully enjoy- 
ed without its spice of danger, and 
some high-spirited men love it for the 
very reason that others love mountain- 
climbing or tiger-hunting. And this 
excitement was as strong in the breast 
of the ancient Greek as of the modern 
Briton— 


dxivdvvos & dpérat 


Otte zap avdpdctv, ovd év vdvor Kot- 
Adiotipiat, 


Mr. Rawlinson is disposed to agree 
with Dr. Blakesley’s statement of the 
fact as to the difficulties and dangers 
of travel in those early times, but he 
thinks that, while they were such as 
to prevent travelling for pleasure, 
they were not insuperable to scienti- 
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fic zeal. It is quite certain that 
travellers were few, but Herodotus 
may well have been one of the few. 
The line of demarcation between 
pleasure and business is not very easy 
to draw. Most men who travel for 
mere pleasure, pretend some more 
important object, and most serious 
travellers unconsciously betray in 
their narratives the great pleasure 
they take in travelling. We may judge 
of the care and labour that Mr. Raw- 
linson has expended on his work, from 
a statement that he makes in his Pre- 
face, which is thoroughly borne out by 
his abundant commentaries and illus- 
trations :— 


“Seven years have elapsed since this 
work was first promised to the public. 
Parallel, however, with the pro- 
gress of the work, which was com- 
menced at once, a series of fresh discov- 
eries continued for several years to be 
made, more especially on points con- 
nected with the ethnography of the East, 
and the history, geography, and religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria—the results of 
which it seemed desirable to incorpo- 
rate, at whatever cost of time and labour. 
Great portions of the present volume 
(No. 1) had thus from time to time to be 
rewritten.” 


Of the life of Herodotus little is 
known ; its dates are best approximat- 
ed to from his History :— 

“ On the one hand, it appears that he 
conversed with at least one person who 
had been an eyewitness of some of the 
great events of the Persian war; on the 
other, that he outlived the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnesian struggle, and 
was acquainted with several circum- 
stances which happened in the earlier 
portion of it. He must, therefore, have 
flourished in the fifth century B.c., and 
must have written portions of his Histo 
at least as late as B.c. 430. His bi 
would thus fall naturally into the earlier 
portion of the century, and. he would 
have belonged to the generation which 
came next in succession to that of the 
conquerors of Salamis.” 

On the authority of Suidas, a com- 

iler of the eleventh century, of 
doubtful weight, we learn that he 
was born of illustrious osm at 
Halicarnasus—that his father’s name 
was Lyxes, his mother’s Dryo or 
Rhceo—tbat he had a brother Theo- 
dorus, and a cousin or nephew Pan- 
yasis, an epic poet. His parentage 
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is confirmed on better authority 
than those other relationships. He 
had a liberal education ; fre was 
especially well read in the older 
Greek poets, and his whole intellec- 
tual being was imbued with Homer. 
The charm of the narrative of the 
compulsory travels of Ulysses, the 
typical hero-traveller of Greece, may 
have created in his heart the longing 
for a similar distinction, while the 
perusal of the Iliad may have in- 
spired him with the desire to write 
a great prose epic on the subject of 
the still more important struggle of 
his own day. Mr. Rawlinson thus 
sums up the limits of his probable 
travels :— 


“Herodotus undoubtedly visited Ba- 
bylon, Ardericca near Lissa, the remoter 
parts of Egypt, Scythia, Colchis, Thrace, 
Cyrene, Zante, Dodona, and Magna- 
Grecia—thus covering with his travels 
a space of thirty-one degrees of longi- 
tude (about 1700 miles) from east to 
west, and of twenty-four of latitude 
(1660 miles) from north to south.” 


His travels would scarcely have 
qualified him for admission to the 
Travellers’ Club now, but the extent 
of travel is not fairly estimated by 
taking a line as the crow flies, but by 
the number of places visited in a given 
area ; and Herodotus’s travel involved 
minute observation and examivation 
of all objects and subjeets worthy of 
interest. Mr. Rawlinson seems satis- 
fied that the greater part of these tra- 
vels were accomplished in the earlier 

art of the author's life, which began 
in Asia Minor, and ended in the quasi- 
Athenian colony of Thurium, in 
Magna-Grecia. 

“ Suidas relates that he was forced to 
fly from Halicarnasus to Samos by the 
tyranny of Lygdamis, the grandson of 
Artemisia, who had put his uncle (or 
cousin) Panyasis to death; that in Samos 
he adopted the Ionic dialect, and wrote 
his History; that, after a time, he re- 
turned, and took the lead in an insur- 
rection, whereby Halicarnasus obtained 
her freedom, and Lygdamis was driven 
out; that then, finding himself disliked 
by the other citizens, he quitted his 
country, and joined in the Athenian 
colonisation of Thurium, at which place 
he died and was buried.” 


The latter fact, with its circum- 
stances, appears to be the only one 
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verified by other writers. One of the 
most interesting episodes of the life of 
Herodotus must have been his sojourn 
at Athens, giving him opportunities 
of intimacy with all the great and 
master-spirits of thatage. Of the re- 
spect in which he was held there is no 
more striking testimony than that 
offered by Sophocles, some passages in 
whose immortal dramas are close imi- 
tations of parts of the narrative of the 
historian. ; 

In the (dipus Coloneus, the pas- 
sage in Herodotus which described 
the singular reversal of the customs 
of other countries, as to male and 
female occupations existing in Egypt, 
is reproduced in a poetical form; 
and in a speech of the Antigone, the 
singular reason for which a Persian 
lady preferred the life of her brother 
to that of either of her children, is 
adduced to justify the self-devotion 
of the heroine in burying her brother, 
contrary to the commands of the 
King of Thebes. The extreme elabo- 
ration of Herodotus’s work, after his 
visit to Athens, is probably due to 
tke intellectual impulse he received 
there in contact with its refined so- 
ciety. That Herodotus was a thor- 
oughly honest historian is the general 
impression which a perusal of his 
works will leave on the mind of any 
upprejudiced reader. Credulous he 
may have been, but credulity and 
childlike faith are more closely con- 
nected with honesty than its con- 
trary. One proof of his anxiety to 
be correct is his mention of certain 
scientific theories, only to reject those 
which have been since verified by 
ascertained fact: He does not be- 
lieve that the Pheenicians circum- 
navigated Africa, and yet he has the 
honesty to mention a fact which 
proved that they did so, in the posi- 
tion of the sun, as seen by them at 
the change of their course. He is, 
moreover, disinclined to believe in 
the existence of the Baltic—‘ the sea 
from which amber was brought "— 
whereas we know that amber does 
actually come from the southern 
shores of that sea. And he is equally 
sceptical about our own existence, 80 
to say—at least of that of the Cani- 
terides, or islands whence the Pheeni- 
cians brought their tin. In giving 
different theories for the inundation 
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of the Nile, he rejects the true one 
on what he honestly thinks good 
scientific grounds — namely, that the 
Nile is annually swollen by waters 
from the Abyssinian mountains. In 
fact, his fery scientific inaccuracies, 
ia showing that he honestly related 
what he heard from others, furnish 
great proofs of his general credibility. 

“The simplicity (év7@era) which Plato 
requires in the philosopher, is no less 
admirable in the writér of history; and 
it is this spirit—frank, childlike, guile- 
less, playful, quaint—which lends to the 
work of Herodotus a great portion of its 
attraction, giving it that air of freshness, 
truth, and naiveté which is felt by all 
readers to be its especial merit. We 
cannot obtain those advantages without 
their accompanying drawback. Writers 
of the tone of Herodotus, such as Frois- 
sart, Philip de Comines, Sir John Man- 
deville, aud others of our old English 
travellers, are among the most charming 
within the whole range of literature, 
but their writings are uniformly tinged 
with the same credulous vein which is 
regarded as offensive in our author. 

“ Heredotus belongs distinctly to the 
romantic school; with him the imagina- 
tion is in the ascendant, and not the 
reason; his mind is poetic, and he is 
especially disqualified from forming 
sound judgments concerning events re- 
mote from his own day by his full belief 
in the popular mythology, which placed 
gods and heroes upon the earth at no 
distant period. He does not apply the 
same canons of credibility to the past 
and present, or, litte Thucydides, view 
human nature and the general course 
of mundane events as always the same. 
Thus his history of early times is little 
more than myth and fable, embodying 
often important traditions, but delivered 
as he received it, without ‘any exercise 
upon it of critical discrimination. In his 
history of times near his own the case is 
different; he then brings his judgment 
into play, compares and sifts different 
accounts, exhibits sense and intelligence, 
and draws conclusions for the most part 
just and rational. Still even in this 
portion of the history we miss qualities 
which go to form an ideal of the perfect 
historian, and with which we are familiar- 
ised through Thucydides and his school ; 
we miss those habits of accuracy which 
we have learned to regard as among the 
primary qualifications of the historical 
writer; we come upon discrepancies, 
contradictions, suspicious repetitions, 
and the like; we find an utter careless- 
ness of chronology—above all, we miss 
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that philosophic insight into the real 
causes of political transactions, the 
moving influences whence great events 
proceed, which communicates, accord- 
ing to modern notions, its soul to his- 
tory, making it a living and speaking 
monitor instead of a mere pictured image 
of bygone times and transactions.” 


In the remaining part of the dis- 
sertation from which this quotation 
is. made, justice is done to some 
peculiar merits of Herodotus—his 
grand epic unity, to which all the 
episodes, however seemingly irre- 
levant, conduce; his admirable por- 
trait-painting, representing, with an 
accuracy which has borne the test 
of time in the case of races, the 
exact personality both of nations 
and individuals, hitting off to a 
nicety the characteristics of Persians, 
Egyptians, Athenians, Spartans, and 
making Darius, Cambyses, Xerxes, 
Militiades, Cleomenes move on his 
canvass as living and real men, as 
the immortal ideals of our own 
Shakespeare. Herodotus, almost be- 
yond all other writers, ancient or 
modern, and more in the manner of 
our great dramatist than any other, 
can rejoice with those that rejoice, 
and weep with those that weep; he 
is, according to the occasion, pa- 
thetic, solemn, humorous, ludicrous, 
triumphant, earnest, ironical. He is 
the finest and most perfect example 
of Greek versatility that we find 
among the writers of the fifth cen- 
turp B.c. Of this peculiar national 
character, familiar to Juvenal as 
well as to those who know the mo- 
dern Greeks, we are accustomed to 
form an insufficient estimate by our 
superior knowledge of the Attic writ- 
ers. In the Athenians the Greek 
temperament was subdued, balanced, 
and exalted by the proud feeling of 
imperial citizenship which supplied 
the place of individual self-respect. 
The story of the rise of the Alcma- 
onide at Athens, as told by Herodo- 
tus, singularly illustrates this dif- 
ference between the general Greek 
character and the Athenian. Hip- 
poclides, who “dances away his 
marriage,” though an Athenian, is 
an old-fashioned one, and not en- 
dowed with the new-born dignity of 
his city, like his more fortunate rival, 
and in conseqnence loses the hand 
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and fortune of the heiress of the 
tyrant of Sicyon. This Hippoclides 
is Juvenal’s Greek to a hair, as well 
as the Greek‘of the Lower Empire 
and the Greek of the present day. 
The typical Athenians and Spartans 
are Greeks and something more, and 
this addition of dignity to only par- 
ticular citizens of only these particu- 
lar states, with but few exceptions in 
others, is illustrated in numberless 
instances in the histories, and even 
by the personal characters of the 
historians themselves, as seen in their 
works. Thucydides, as compared 
with Herodotus, is a striking exam- 
ple. Inferior to the former in dig- 
nity and subtility of thought, the 
latter is far superior in the power of 
interesting and charming by his in- 
tellectual suppleness, and the mir- 
ror-like vividness of his reproductive 
imagination. Thucydides, like Me- 


gacles the son of Alemzon, who won 
Agariste and her dowry, gets the 
substantial benefit in the reverence 
_ to him by great thinkers; but 

erodotus, like Hippoclides, pleases 
and amuses the assembled guests, 


and if he loses the solid advantages 
of more deference to the world’s 
opinions, he is too independent to 
care about them —Od ¢povti¢ ‘Ixzo- 
KAéwdy. 

We are glad that Mr. Rawlinson, 
instead of taking the surgeon’s knife 
and dissecting the narrative of Hero- 
dotus after the manner of certain 
German critics, has preferred the 
more generous plan of copiously il- 
lustrating it by the facts furnished to 
his hand by modern scientific tra- 
vellers. His essays contain a fund 
of various information on the anti- 
quities of Egypt, Persia, Assyria, 
Babylon, &c., and the engraver’s art 
has been brought into frequent re- 
quisition in the way of illustration, 
making matters intelligible by its 
modern hieroglyphics, which in a few 
lines- surpass the power of words. 
Thereby the Assyrian kings mention- 
ed in the Bible are made to tell their 
own stories, and refute the sceptical 
irreverence which threatened to im- 
pugn the sacred record, by the de- 
ciphering of the caneiform inscrip- 
tious. Sennacherib, Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Belshazzar, and the rest, and 
some of the kings of Egypt, come out 
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in living relief, like characters of the 
present day, as fresh as the sculp- 
tures which record their images, 
We are enabled even to form an 
estimate of the peculiar civilisation 
and state of the artsin these ancient 
empires, subjects on which the sacred 
book is silent, as not concerning its 
purpose. For instance, the remains 
of Assyrian art :— 

“Show us a patient, laborious, pains- 
taking people, with more appreciation 
of the useful than the ornamental, and 
of the actual than the idexwl; architec. 
ture, the only one of the fine arts which 
is essentially useful, forms their chief 
glory; sculpture, and still more paint- 
ing, are subsidiary to it. Again, it isthe 
most useful edifice—the palace or house 
—whereon attention is concentrated; 
the temple and the tomb, the interest 
attaching to which is ideal and spiritual, 
are secondary, and appear simply as ap- 
pendages of the palace. In the sculp- 
ture it is the actual, the historically 
true, which the artist strives to repre- 
sent. Unless in the case of a few mythic 
figures connected with the religion of 
the country, there is nothing in the As- 
syrian bas-reliefs which is not imitated 
from nature. The imitation is always 
laborious, and often most accurate and 
exact. The laws of representation, as 
we understand them, are sometimes de- 
parted from, but it is always to impress 
the spectator with ideas in accordance 
with truth, Thus the colossal bulls and 
lions have five legs, but in order that 
they may be seen from every point of 
view with four; thd ladders are placed 
edgeways against the walls of besieged 
towns, but it is to show that they are 
ladders and not mere poles, Walls of 
cities are made dispruportionately small; 
but it is done, like Raphael’s boat, to 
bring them within the picture, which 
would otherwise be a less complete ree 
presentation of the actual fact. The 
careful finish, the minute detail, the ela- 
boration of every hair in a head, and 
every stitch in the embroidery of @ 
dress, remind us of the Dutch school of 
painting and illustrate strongly the 
spirit of faithfulness and honesty which 
pervades the sculptures, and gives them 
so great a portion of their value. In 
conception, in grace, in freedom and 
correctness of outline, they fall undoubt- 
edly far behind the inimitable produc- 
tions of the Greeks; but they have @ 
grandeur and a dignity, a boldness, @ 
strength, and an appearance of life, 
which, considering the time at which 
they were produced, must excite our 
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surprise and admiration. Art, so far as 
we know, had existed previously only in 
the stiff and lifeless conventionalisms of 
the Egyptians. It belonged to Assyria 
to confine the conventional to religion, 
and to apply art to the vivid representa- 
tion of the highest scenes of human 
life.” 


Were we to follow Mr. Rawlinson 
in all the branches of his painstaking 
commentary, and give specimens of 
his manner of dealing with the sub- 
jects nob nig cneanen arte te 

eography, philology, and ethnoio 

of the sine pn a by ed 
dotus, rendered some of these more 
interesting in connection with Old 
Testament history, we should far ex- 
ceed the limits which a review of 
his work would naturally occupy in 
this Magazine. We trust that enough 
has been said and quoted to show 
that his work has been done, so far 
as it is complete, conscientiously 


and well, and that the volume yet 
to appear may be expected to be 
at least equal to the last, as it con- 
tains the great denouement of the 
History. 

It is now high time that, as the 


Germans say, history should have a 
definite stand-point. It has already 
passed through two phases of exist- 
ence; the first of dogmatic credulity, 
the second of dogmatic incredulity. 
Equally removed from the suicidal 
credulousness of Froissart, and the 
credulous destructiveness of Niebuhr, 
is the modest, quiet, patient, analytic 
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method which must give to future 
histories their full value. The un- 
assuming Baconian manner of stating 
ascertained facts, and hesitating to 
draw the inferences from them till 
the evidence is overwhelming, which 
has ae: yes such stupendous results 
in physical science that they bear to 
it the same relation that the coral 
islands do to the minute animals that 
form them, is now becoming appli- 
cable to those branches of human 
knowledge which were formerly sup- 
posed to lie beyond its reach. As 
philology, geology, ethnology, be- 
come, in ® measure, exact science, 
we may expect that history, with 
which they are so closely connected, 
will take its place beside them. Dog- 
matic scepticism in religious matters 
has lately received some hard blows, 
but it will take many of them to hurl 
down from their “ bad eminence” 
those unbelieving Titans, who, like 
Enceladus and that — logical 
Pelions on metaphysical Ossas, and 
thought to take heaven by storm. The 
same inculcation of modesty in hu- 
man investigations, and definition of 
the limits of human reason, is logi 
applicable to the subject of history. 

he marvellous, as such, is not to be 
rejected ; the probable, as such, is not 
to be embraced. The conclusions of 
the historian, like the top stones of 
the Egyptian pyramids, ought to rest 
on @ broad square basis of hard, homo- 
geneous, and mutually-supporting in- 
dividual facts. 











No one can forget Nirnberg who 
has ever, even for a few hours, ram- 
bled through its medieval streets. 
It remains a living type of the 
vanished past. Not a modern build- 
ing is to be seen; for even those 
‘houses which were erected yester- 
day have been fashioned after the 
sixteenth century model, or earlier. 
Hence, although the situation of Saltz- 
burg and Prague gives them a cer- 
tain picturesque superiority over all 
other German cities, there is no city 
in Europe so interesting, so perfect 
an historical picture, as this Niirn- 
beng, every house of which has a physi- 

omy of its own, every street of 
which is a panorama. The varied 
gables, the quaint windows, the high 
roofs, the fantastic —— towers, 
and doorways, with the endless effects 
of colour, make the streets a perpe- 
tual delight to the traveller. Here 
one feels thoroughly at home in the 

t. The lives of our forefathers be- 
come intelligible. One only needs a 
change of costume in the busy crowds 
to make the picture complete. 

While no change whatever has come 
over the spirit of the architecture, 
there has, happily, a profound change 
come over the spirit of criminal law 
in Nirnberg; and if the lover of 
medieval institutions wants an illus- 
tration of those times which will 
make him join with the lover of pro- 

ress in Fan Bes the results of the 
wiser laws which in our day regulate 
society, imperfect, and in many re- 
spects still barbarous, as these are, 
let him attend to the narrative of the 
following Trial, which occurred in 
Narnberg at the very close of the last 
century.* Among criminal trials it 
has an exceptional interest, which is, 
however, more psychological than 
legal, and the mystery is even yet 
not cleared up. 

On the 30th June 1790, at five in 
the morning, the merchant Johann 
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A ORIMINAL TRIAL IN NURNBERG, 1790. 





Marcus Sterbenk was awakened by 
his maidservant, with the unpleasant 
news that the doors of the house, 
and the counting-house, stood open, 
and that from the latter the iron 
cash-box had been stolen. As this 
cash-box contained two thousand 
gulden in silver (about two hundred 
pounds reckoning by our standard, 
but really a much larger sum in those 
days), the es of Sterbenk may 
be conceived. He hastened to the 
counting-house with his clerks and 
servants, found that a pane of glass 
had been removed from the window, 
which looked from the counting-bouse 
on the staircase, and that the door 
was wide open. The maid said that 
she had bolted the house-door over- 
night. The reader must remember 
that in Continental houses the house- 
door, or porte cochére, is the entrance 
to all the dwellings contained in one 
pile of building; and, unlike our 
English houses, merely admits to the 
vestibule. The separate doors have 
to be unlocked after entrance has 
been effected_through the house-door. 
In this case the house-door had no 
lock ; nothing but a bolt, which the 
maid declared she had pushed into 
its staple. She had heard no sound 
whatever during the night, such as 
the opening of this door would occa- 
sion; but on descending in the morn- 
ing to take in the milk when the 
milkwoman rang, she was surprised 
to find this milkwoman inside the 
house — the door having yielded to 
her accidental pressure. Alarmed, 
she looked’ to the counting-house 
door, and found that also open. She 
looked in, and found the iron cash- 
box missing. 

It was at once evident that the 
robbery must have been committed 
by some one perfectly acquainted 
with the localities. This very pane 
of glass which had been removed was 
the same that, ten days before, Ster- 





* For the details we are indebted to the Neue Pitaval, edited by Hitzig und 
Hiring, vol. xxi. p. 349-410. This voluminous work contains many interesting, 
and many trivial cases, all recorded with true German tediousness and want of 


method. 
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benk had ordered to be taken out 
when one of the clerks had lost the 
key of the counting-house, and it was 
necessary to open the door from 
within, which could be effected by a 
man’s thrusting his arm through this 
opening, and thus reaching to the 
lock. A messenger, named Schén- 
leben, remarked that this was very 
suspicious. 

But whom to t? At pre- 
sent there was not a clue. The whole 
town rang with the news; and gos- 
sips on the door-steps and in beer- 
shops freely vented their hypothetical 
suspicions, as is usual in such cases. 
A shopkeeper swore that on the night 
in question about two o’clock he quit- 
ted the tavern zum Reichsadler, where 
he had been in jovial company, and saw 
two suspicious-looking fellows in the 
neighbourhood of the Sterbenk house, 
who crossed the Horse - market; a 
barber also swore that he saw two 
men that night near the house, and 
had asked them the time; a maid- 
servant declared that she had seen a 


young man the day before standing o 


opposite the house, considering it 
attentively. But as these witnesces 
could neither identify the persons 
they had seen, nor give any other 
clue, their attestations shed little 
light over the question. 

Suddenly suspicion settled on 
Schénleben, the messenger, who had 
found the history of the pane of glass 
so suspicious. It grew and grew, 
till it became very like conviction. 
He happened to say to one of the 
shopboys that “if he could only be 
certain the cash-box had been car- 
ried across the Fish-market, as report 
said, he would easily trace out the 
rest.” This remark, surely not very 
compromising, seems to have excited 
attention. It was remembered that 
his life had not been blameless; and 
the busy imaginations of men in- 
stantly built up a thousand probabili- 
ties to convict him. The very day 
after the robbery, his brother, a pea- 
sant living in a neighbouring village, 
had called upon him at the Sterbenk 
house, had spoken with him in an 
undertone, and then had quitted the 
town with his dung-cart—* of course 
carrying away the cash-box in this 
cart,” as quick imaginations readily 
divined. It was further remembered 
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that some days before the robbery, 
Schénleben had twice made his ap- 
pane at the counting-house an 
our later than usual, for which he 
could only ra very unsatisfactory 
excuses; and the day after the rob- 
bery he had affected a forced jocula- 
rity, &c. &c. On such indications 
was this man arrested. 

It was clear that Schénleben could 
not alone have accomplished the 
crime. His accomplice was soon 
fixed on. It was Beutner, a poor 
spangle- maker. The indications 
against him were these: he was 
poor ; he had assisted Schénleben to 
carry a load of wood into the Ster- 
benk house, and in doing so passed 
up the stairs leading to the counting- 
house; arrived at the top stair, he 
was said to have paused there some 
minutes, looking intently into the 
counting - house, fascinated by the 
sound of the money he heard chink- 
ing there. This was asserted by 
more than one witness, although re- 
solutely denied by him. It could 

y be from a desire to make him- 
self familiar with the locality previ- 
ous to his criminal attempt. He 
also was arrested. 

The idea of arresting, imprisoning, 
and examining two men on suc 
evidence as this will astound the 
reader; but he will be still more 
astounded on learning that the pos- 
sibility of their being innocent was 
never entertained. They were as- 
sumed to be criminals; and all that 
remained was to extort, or entrap, a 
confession of their guilt. 

While the cumbrous procedure of 
those days was being carried out 
against these men, a new clue seemed 
to have been discovered, of far 
greater importance than or yet 
detected. A barber, named Kirch- 
meier, upon whom let the reader's 
attention be fixed, called on Ster- 
benk, and, under the seal of secresy, 
as regarded himself, declared that, 
“unless he was mistaken,” he had, 
on the morning of the 30th June, 
seen a cash-box, very closely resem- 
bling that which was advertised in 
the papers as the one stolen, in the 
room of the gilder Maunert, who 
lived in the same house with Schén- 
leben. Kirchmeier called a day or 
two after the 80th on Maunert, and 
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the cash-box was no longer visible. 
This Kirchmeier was a citizen of 
Nirnberg, the father of a large fa- 
mily, well-to-do in the world, bear- 
ing the character of an upright, reli- 
gious man. His testimony was con- 
sidered unimpeachable; a fatal cre- 
dulity was the result. On the un- 
supported testimony of this man, 
human beings were not only impri- 
soned, but tortured and destroyed. 
Maunert, the accused, was mar- 
ried, the father of two sons aged ten 
and fifteen, very poor, but hitherto 
of blameless reputation. He was ar- 
rested and examined. He denied 
that he had ever had any such cash- 
box, painted or gilded, in his posses- 
sion. He knew Schoénleben, knew 
that he was Sterbenk’s messenger, 
but knew nothing of his private 
affairs. Maunert’s wife and sons 
also denied that any such box had 
been in their house. Kirchmeier, 
confronted with the accused family, 
declared that, on the 30th June, at 
eight in the morning, as he entered 
Maunert’s room, to shave him, he 
saw under the table, near the oven, 
an iron box with green stripes, the 
top painted with flowers, the lock 
ornamented with four painted oak- 
leaves, which he now perfectly well 
remembered, and could describe. He 
never saw that box afterwards. 
Kirchmeier was so honoured a citi- 
zen, and his statement was so ex- 
cay and so firmly insisted on by 
im, that inasmuch as he seemed 
free from all possible motive in the 


matter, not bearing any malice to- 


wards the Maunerts, but, on the con- 
_ trary, testifying to their being, as far 
as he knew, honest, truthful people, 
the idea of doubting his declaration 
never entered the heads of the Niirn- 
bergers, assuredly not of the execu- 
tive, which at once cast Maunert into 
a dark solitary cell, and his wife into 
a cell with condemned women. 
Mannert’s lodgings were searched. 
Neither cash-box, nor trace of any 
burglarious instrument, could be 
found, but—and this was thought 
important—in a lumber-room one of 
the planks showed traces of having 
‘been lately raised, and with inexpe- 
rienced hands restored to its place. 
After this, nothing was needed bu 
the fall confession of the crime. 
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Schéoleben firmly denied any 
knowledge of the crime or the crimi- 
nals; nor could he name any one on 
whom his suspicions fell, although 
he would say that Beutner, on ‘the 
occasion of helping him with the 
load of wood, did ask where the 
counting-house was, and whether all 
the people in the house slept above. 
He knew nothing of Beutner’s havy- 
ing stood looking into the counting- 
house, as had been asserted. He 
denied everything that was alleged 
against him, or explained it away. 
There is one point in his evidence 
which is noticeable, and was much 
noticed — namely, that he described 
the cash-box in precisely the same 
terms as those-employed by Kirch- 
meier in reference to the box seen in 
Manunert’s room. This gave addi. 
tional weight to the barber’s testi- 
mony ; for, it was argued, how could 
Kirchmeier, who had never been in 
Sterbenk’s house, and consequently 
had never seen the cash-box there, 
accurately describe it, unless he had 
actually seen it? He described it 
precisely as the messenger who saw 
it ‘daily ; and what he described was, 
he averred, under the table in Man- 
nert’s room. Now Maunert and his 
wife distinctly denied ever having 
had any cash-box whatever in their 
rooms. 

Beutner, the spangle-maker, on be- 
ing questioned respecting his dia- 
logue with Schénleben, admitted its 
truth, but said he was in liquor at 
the time, and knew not much what 
he had talked about. Of the crime, 
or the criminals, he knew absolutely 
nothing; and as proof that he was 
not eoncerned in the robbery either 
as principal or assistant, he offered 
to prove an alibi. Unhappily for 
him, this proof was far from satis- 
factory, and the suspicion deepened 
against him. The witnesses he called 
did not admit that he was with them 
drinking till two in the morning ; but, 
on the contrary, declared they had 
accompanied him home at eleven. 
Now if he reached home by eleven, 
there was abundance of time for him 
to have committed the robbery. 

The examination of the Maunerts 
now occupied the court. It was 
determined to put in force the rigour 
wf the law to extort confession. 
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Kirchmeier reiterated, and even add- 


ed to his former statements, and 
declared himself ready, if necessary, 
to affirm them on oath. In those 
days the criminal law did not ab- 
solutely require witnesses to be 
sworn; only in extreme cases was 
the oath administered; and _ the 
punishment of perjury was very 
severe. The oath was a last step, 
when the evidence was otherwise 
imperfect. Now as the two Maunert 
boys, on being interrogated, and 
solemnly warned to speak the truth, 

rsisted in unwavering denial of 
| erm ever seen such a box; and 
suggested that what the barber saw 
must have been a painted box filled 
with plaster cast medallions, which 
indeed was under the table, but not 
behind or near the door; this steady 
denial forced the court to administer 
the oath. 

Kirchmeier again declared his 
readiness to take the oath, which he 
could do with a clear conscience, 
He was solemnly warned to consider 
what he said, to be quite clear with 
himself as to whether the box seen 
by him was really such a box as the 
one stolen; the severe punishment 
of perjury was rehearsed to him; and 
the oath was slowly read aloud to 
him. He remained unshaken. The 
despairing Maunerts on their knees 
implored him to have pity ; adjured 
him by all that he held sacred not to 
ruin then pointed to their children 
in hopes of moving him. Kirchmeier 
was immovable. In calm and so- 
lemn tones he took the oath. No- 
thing that was said made him swerve 
in his statement that he had seen the 
box. “That which I saw, I saw : the 
green painted cash-box with green 
wooden legs, I saw in the rooms of 
the man who is now kneeling im- 
ploringly before me. I cannot help it. 

am quite convinced that in this lam 
not mistaken. His blood be on my 


head !” 
It was done. The oath had been 
taken. God had heard it, and would 


avenge it if false. The excitement 
was not confined to Niirnberg and 
Franconia; all Germany shared in 
it. Pamphlets, pictures, and discus- 
sions made it the talk of the day. 
The court, after Kirchmeier’s solemn 
testimony, saw in the accused no- 
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thing but hardened and obstinate 
sinners; the public shared this con- 
viction. So high ran the feeling 
against all the accused on account of 
their obstinacy, that the mob smashed 
Schénleben’s windows, and his young- 
est child was killed in its mother’s 
arms by a stone. 

Kirchmeier, the demon of this 
story, after his damnatory oath, 
communicated fresh indications of 
Maunert’s criminality, which, of 
course, helped to confirm the preju- 
dice against the unhappy man. He 
stated that some days after he had 
seen the box in Maunert’s rooms, he 
had called on him and narrated how 
he had just seen Schénleben’s wife 
carried through the crowd by the 
— accused of having with her 

usband stolen Sterbenk’s cash-box ; 
whereupon Maunert said, “ And what 
compensation will these people 
get if they are innocent?” Surely a 
very natural and bumane question : 
too humane apparently for general 
appreciation then, since it was inter- 
preted as a sign of guilt by a logical 
process not unexampled in public 
reasonings. A week later, the bar- 
ber again called on Maunert, and 
showed him the newspaper in which 
a reward was offered for the detec- 
tion of the criminals. Maunert re- 
marked —“ How could Sterbenk 
imagine that the robber would be 
discovered merely if poor people 
were observed to have or spend more 
money than usual? He, Maunert, 
happened to have lately paid some 
debts, and was in possession of more 
money than usual ; but he did not sup- 
pose that suspicion could fall on him 
on that account.” 

It cannot escape the reader as 
something peculiarly removed from 
modern jurisprudence, that not only 
should such implicit reliance have 
been placed on the barber’s asser- 
tions, unsupported as they were, but 
that no suspicion seems to have been 
awakened at his remarkable freedom 
from all inculpation of Maunert till 
after Schénleben and Beutner had 
been examined. He declares that 
the very day of the robbery he saw 
the cash-box in Maunert’s room. 
But he said nothing. When Schén- 
leben was arres he called on 
Maunert, in continuance of friendly 
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relations with the man whom he must 
have suspected to be the thief. A week 
afterwards he calls again ; and although 
all Nurnberg is discussing the question 
—Who is the thief ?—and every one 
is freely suggesting suspicions, the 
barber is silent as to Maunert. Of 
this no notice seems to have been 
taken. Had the accused employed an 
advocate, it would have been duly in- 
sisted on. 

A confession the court would have ; 
and as Maunert obstinately refused 
to confess, he was ordered to be 
flogged. The flogging extorted no- 
ting but groans and denials, He 
was flogged again; but as the judi- 
cial report naively remarks, “al- 
though he showed an extreme sus- 
ceptibility to the stripes, he was not 
to be brought to confess; on the con- 
trary, stoutly maintained his inno- 
cence, but begged that a full investi- 
gation of his whole life might be 
made, which would show he had 
always lived honestly and above sus- 
picion.” Nothing of the kind was 
undertaken. In those days — the 
close of the “ enlightened ” eighteenth 
century—it did not occur to men to 
ask; What compensation will the in- 
nocent receive if their innocence is 
proved ? 

After this a second search was 
made in Manunert’s dwelling; but 
nothing was found which in any way 
bore on the robbery. Schénleben’s 
dwelling was also searched with equal- 
ly fruitless result. What was to be 
done ? It was clear these men were 
guilty ; but their obstinacy set justice 
at defiance. How extort a confession? 
Appeals to‘their terrors had been tried, 
and failed. Examination and cross- 
examination had been tried, and 
failed. Filoggings had been tried and 
failed. There remained only two 
resources : first, the Priest, and next 
—the Rack. 

The power of the priest in extort- 
ing confession, even from the most 
hardened criminals, had often suc- 
cessfully been employed ; accordingly, 
two celebrated Ntirnberg theologians 
and preachers, Schéner and Fuchs, 
were commissioned to try their pow- 
ers. The — expectation was 
raised by the news of this. Every 
one felt assured that, hardened as 
these criminals were, the spiritual 
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influence of such men as Schéner and 
Fuchs would be irresistible, and jus- 
tice would at length be satisfied. 

Alas! even this failed. The priests 
reported that the two sons, no less than 
Maunert and his wife, repeated that 
they knew nothing whatever of the 
cash-box, that Kirchmeier had per- 
jared himself, and that God would 
even yet make their innocence mani- 
fest. “ And,” said Schoner, “‘ when I 
warned Maunert’s wife of that judg- 
ment which awaited her in another 
world, which none could escape how- 
ever they might escape the judgment 
in this world; when I painted in 
glowing terms the terrors of eternal 
damnation, the immovable justice of 
the Lord, and the awful power of his 
decrees, she interrupted me with the 
exclamation, ‘To Him I appeal!’ 
When I argued with her on the sad 
consequences which would ensue unless 
she confessed, not only that her im- 
prisonment would continue, but that 
even harder measures would be adopt- 
ed towards herself and family, she re- 
plied: ‘ And if they flog me to death, 
what is it ? I want nothing more from 
this world, and care not to enter it 
again |’ ” 

In this manner she encountered 
every exhortation, every argument, 
every reference to temporal or eternal 
justice. She was innocent ; her hus- 
band and children were innocent ; she 
could say nothing else. 

The state of opinion was so incon- 
ceivably fixed against them, that we 
doubt whether any presumptive evi- 
dence would at that moment have 
had much weight, fotherwise it is 
probable—but only probable — that 
this steadfast reiteration of innocence 
on the part of the whole family, 
under such severe trials of their 
firmness, would have suggested a 
doubt in their favour. It was true 
that the barber’s evidence was ex- 
plicit.- But there was no other evi- 
dence; and against it might fairly 
be set that of the whole family, 
two of them young boys, who never 
swerved in their statements. There 
was one awkward circumstance, it is 
true: the barber swore he saw @ 
cash-box; whereas the whole family 
steadily denied that any cash-box 
had been in their room. It was im- 
possible to doubt the barber’s state- 
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ment. The prisoners’ denial looked 
like sheer obstinacy. Nevertheless 
this denial, and the impression of 
sincerity which innocence must have 
made on the priests, at least, accus- 
tomed to hear confessions and to 
interrrogate criminals, would have 
had its weight, had not Maunert’s 
wife committed a very common mis- 
take—a mistake to which we are 
all liable, and which daily experience 
seems incapable of eradicating— 
namely, that of attributing motives 
to the acts of others, Whatever is 
done, especially when it is in any- 
way injurious to us, we insist on 
assigning to its true motive. Now 
the motive which really actuates a 
human being, is almost inevitably 
hidden from us; we never altogether 
know it, we are not often thoroughly 
aware of our own motives; yet in 
this state of blank ignorance, we 
guess at what the motive may pro- 
bably be; no sooner is that guess 
seen to have a tolerable consistency 
with the circumstances known to us, 
than we at once give it entire faith, 
and treat it as an established fact. 
“Tt must be so,” we say ; and we pro- 
ceed to act as if it were so. In the 
present case the motives which may 
have actuated Kirchmeier are nume- 
rous, but could not be known to 
another. Had Maunert’s wife con- 
tented herself with saying: “ Kirch- 
meier has sworn falsely. Why? I 
do not know; how should I know 
why?” her assertion would have 
been forcible; but unhappily she 
could not rest satisfied without guess- 
ing at his motives, and stated that 
what she guessed was the fact. 
Kirchmeier, she said, had sworn 
against them, because Maunert owed 
him some money for shaving, and 
had not made him a new-year’s pre- 
sent! To an irritated and feeble 
female intellect this doubtless seemed 
an adequate motive; at any rate it 
was the motive she guessed, and, 
having guessed it, she believed it. 
On the public mind this accusa- 
tion produced no effect save that of 
strengthening the prejudice against 
her family. 

It is clear from the concluding 
words of the priest’s report, that a 
misgiving had entered his mind re- 
specting the guilt of this family. 
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“My heart beats sorely,” he says, 
“at the obstinacy of these people 
(who otherwise seem to have lived 
honestly though in r circum- 
stances), if they are guilty; but still 
more at their fate if they are inno- 
cent,—if Kirchmeier has been mis- 
taken, or if, like other men, he has 
been capable of having been led 
astray.” 

Up to this time a plausible ex- 
planation had been propounded, and 
of course unhesitatingly accepted, as 
to the mode in which the cash-box 
had been transferred from Schénle- 
ben’s dwelling to that of Maunert. 
As we do not sufficiently understand 
the localities to form a correct idea 
of this explanation, we shall not 
trouble the reader with it. Enough 
that at this juncture it was proved 
by professional witnesses that 
said explanation was physically ab- 
surd. The cash-box ould not have 
been so transferred. Moreover, the 
plank which had been found recently 
taken up and laid down again in 
Schénleben’s dwelling, and which 
was one of the indications i 
him, now turned out to have been 
removed by his predecessor in that 
dwelling, who testified thereto. 

The court felt that its case was 
becoming weaker. Nevertheless it 
had no doubt of the guilt of the 
Maunerts; and, since priestly exhor- 
tation had failed, it was determined 
to try the effect of floggin on the 
wife. She must confess She must 
learn that denials were useless, and 
that those who set themselves in 
opposition to the law should taste 
its full severities. It was thus de- 
creed that she should be flogged— 
and in case her bodily health did 
not permit her suffering such chas- 
tisement, she was to be imprisoned 
alone on bread and water in the 
darkest dungeon of the prison. 
Should this fail, the court would 

roceed to the last extremity—the 

That could not fail. Abun- 
dant experience on criminals of all 
kinds proved that, however long 
pr might persist in denying their 
guilt, however fruitless —_ be im- 
prisonment, flogging, exhorta- 
tion, the test of torture was almost 
infallible. How many miserable vic- 
tims had confessed crimes of which 
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they were innocent, under the solici- 
tation of the thumbscrew and boot, 
no one knew, although all knew 
that some innocent men had done 
so. The rack had consequently 
been gradually falling into disuse; 
but it was not yet condemned asa 
horror, it was not yet banished from 
the code of civilised nations; and the 
Niirnberg court of justice resolved 
to apply it to the Maunerts. 

At this period Schénleben, still a 
prisoner, requested to be heard. He 
stated to the court that it now oc- 
curred to htm, and he was ready to 
swear to it, if necessary, that the 
spangle-maker, Beutner, had on the 
occasion of assisting him with the 
load of wood, stood some time at the 
door of the counting-house, and, on 
their leaving the house together, had 
said, ‘*Your old one has a heap of 
money up there ; couldn’t we ease him 
of a little ?”—a proposition which he, 
Schénleben, rejected with indignation. 
To this he added, that three days ago 
he had dreamt that the cash-box had 
been found, and that he himself had 
seen it under a heap of wood in 
Beutner’s house, whereupon, as he 
naively remarked, ‘“‘ he had felt great 
joy, and requested the magistrates to 
release him from prison to the sound 
of music.” 

The effect of this deposition was 
once more to direct inquiry towards 
Beutner. The Maunerts stoutly denied 
their guilt; Schénleben denied his ; 
and it was thought that perhaps 
Beutner could be brought to confess. 
That none of them were guilty never 
seems to have been suspected. All 
the indications against Beutner were 
carefully collected together. The very 
dream of Schénleben, instead of being 
treated as a dream, natural enough 
in the circumstances, and after so 
long an imprisonment in a damp 
dismal cell, was accepted as a clue. 
Beutner’s house was thoroughly 
searched; but then, where no cash- 
box could be found, none of course 
was found. In vain was every plank 
torn up, and every corner ransacked ; 
rats, dust, and rubbish in abundance 
were there, but no cash-box, no trace 
of money. 

Beutner was then examined, but 
denied ever having said anything 
about their easing Sterbenk of some 
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of his money. On being confronted 
with Schénleben, he persisted in this 
denial, and solemnly declared, like 
the rest, that his innocence must 
sooner or later come to light; and on 
that conviction he relied with confi- 
dence. As if to strengthen this 
statement, and as if no sooner was 
one clue caught up than the next 
moment it was to be broken, the 
very day after Beutner’s examination, 
a smith, in whose service lived one 
of the witnesses called to prove 
Beutner’s alibi, informed the court 
that this workman had confessed to 
him, the smith, that he had concealed 
the truth on his examination; that 
in reality Beutner did not go home 
on the night of the 29th-30th at 
eleven o'clock, but at two in the 
morning, at which hour the workman 
accompanied him. Why had he con- 
cealed this, and stated what he knew 
to be false? Because he was afraid 
of the punishment which would have 
fallen on him for having been drink- 
ing in the beer-shop past the hour 
permitted by the police! Hereupon 
all Beutner’s witnesses who had been 
previously examined on the alibi, 
were once more examined, and they 
one and all confessed that it was two 
o’clock, not eleven, when Beutner 
and they left the beer-shop; they all 
confessed that it was only fear of 
the police regulations being enforced 
against them, whicn had made them 
conceal the fact on their first exami- 
nation. There was a not unnatural 
suspicion excited that these witnesses 
had told the truth at first, and that 
Beutner had found some means of 
corrupting them, so as to induce this 
retractation; but they persisted in 
this second statement, and were not 
only unanimous, but spoke out with 
the greatest precision and confidence 
as to the fact. Nobody believed 
them, and the strictest inquiry was 
made into every conceivable circum- 
stance that could possibly throw light 
on their testimony; but the upshot 
was that the strongest point against 
Beutner—namely, his supposed pre- 
sence near the spot at the assumed 
period when the robbery was com- 
mitted—was, reluctantly, but inevi- 
tably, allowed to sink into utter 
obscurity. 

The locksmith, Hélzel, who for 
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ears had been employed by Ster- 

enk, was now interrogated. Haélzel 
had three years before repaired the 
cash-box in question, and he deposed 
that, according to his recollection, it 
weighed one hundred and twenty 

unds, was striped with green, 
painted with white flowers, and had 
the lock ornamented as the barber 
Kirchmeier had stated. But Hélzel 
added two details which, singularly 
enough, seem to have made no im- 
pression at the time, although they 
afterwards became of great import- 
ance. He stated that on the 30th of 
June—the day the robbery was dis- 
covered—Kirchmeier had informed 
him of the robbery at Sterbenk’s, 
adding that he had seen a cash-box 
somewhere. On being asked where, 
and in whose house he had seen it, 
Kirchmeier could give no satisfactory 
answer. Nevertheless, ten days after- 
wards, Kirchmeier privately informed 
him that he had seen the cash-box in 
Maunert’s house on the 30th Jnne, 
but since then had not set eyes on it. 
Hdélzel urged him to communicate 
this to Sterbenk, which for the first 
time he then did. 

This was all confirmed by Kirch- 
meier. “He distinctly remembered 
every circumstance, and remembered 
moreover that Maunert, on his en- 
trance, seemed somewhat confused, 
had moved rapidly away from the 
table, while his wife managed to keep 
the barber at the door till the cash- 
box was hidden. He also distinctly 
remembered that the cash-box was 
such as the one described; a box 
with plaster cast medallions he does 
not remember to have seen.”’ 

Meanwhile the medical report re- 
specting the capability of Frau Mau- 
nert to support a flogging was regis- 
tered. It stated that she was quite 
capable of bearing some stripes; and 
there can be no doubt that this 
cruelty and indignity would have 
been suffered by her, as it had been 
already by her husband, bad not 
nature given an emphatic denial to 
the medical evidence, by carrying 
her off. On the 28th September, after 
an imprisonment of more than three 
months, death beneficently put an 
end to her sufferings. She died in 
great agony, bodily and mental. The 
priest who alone stood beside her 
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during the last hours, declared that 
in the whole of his fifteen years’ ex- 
perience he had never known a gad- 
der case. The cell in which she was 
imprisoned was underground, shut 
off from the light of the sun and the 
breath of heaven; as she herself was 
shut off from the embraces of her 
children, and the anxious love of her 
husband. He also sat alone in dark- 
ness, with the knowledge of his in- 
nocence, and the knowledge that all 
men believed him to be guilty. The 
priest in gentle persuasive accents 
urged the dying woman to free her 
soul from its load by confession ; her 
constant reply was, that she had no- 
thing to confess; she and her family 
were innocent. “God will bring our 
innocence to light; you will see that 
one day.” And as the final prepara- 
tions for her end were being made, 
she said, “‘God has been with me, 
and called to me: Fear not : I am 
beside thee ; I go joyfully to Him, 
for I go at once to heaven.” The 
priest took his leave, and shortly 
afterwards all was over for her in 
this world. 

As a criminal she had died; asa 
criminal she was buried. In silence 
and darkness she was laid in the 
earth without rites of sepulture. At 
any rate she was free now from all 
torture of mind or body. 

Three victims still remained. No- 
thing had as yet been pronounced as 
to their fate. They had everything 
to fear; nothing to hope. By one of 
those coincidences which act power- 
fully on the public mind, ever prone 
as the public is to build conjectural 
romances out of insignificant and 
unrelated facts, on the very day of 
Frau Manunert’s death the advocate 
Faulwetter announced that his house 
had been buglariously entered. It 
was a small garden-house, outside 
the town, where on account of quiet 
he was in the habit of working over 
his briefs. This had been violently 
entered early in the morning, but 
nothing was stolen. On his bureau 
an inkstand had been upset, and the 
ink had flooded the papers ying 
there, some of which were, torn, 
several moved from their places. 

Such was the fact. Now for the 
interpretation. Faulwetter was one 
of the counsel employed in the Ster- 
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benk case, and, as he had several 
times had the papers of the proces- 
verbal with him, to look over, —a 
fact notorious in Niirnberg—it was 
clear that some yet undetected par- 
ticipator in the robbery had broken 
into the house, hoping to carry off 
the papers, and so destroy evidence 
which might be brought against him, 
or at any rate throw fresh difficul- 
ties in the way of justice. No sooner 
was this hypothesis started than it 
ained, of course, instant credit ; and 
it set men speculating as to who the 
yet undetected accomplice, or accom- 
plices, might be. The power of 
guessing was illimitable; and we 
have seen that the worthy Nirn- 
bergers were not backward in suspi- 
cion ; but with all their efforts they 
could get at no clue. 

Even when the mystery was fi- 
nally cleared up, the burglary at Faul- 
wetter’s remained inexplicable; and 
not until some time afterwards, when 
Faulwetter was murdered by one of 
his exasperated clients, was even a 
tolerable guess as to the motive of 
the burglary arrived at. 

Thus, day after day, suspicion rose 
and fell; fresh lights glimmered 
through the obscurity, but after lead- 
ing men a strange dance through 
the morass, they were all recognised 
as will-o’-wisps ; and real steady day- 
light could nowhere penetrate. Weeks 
rolled on. Everything had been done 
to extort a confession, but the hard- 
ened obstinacy of the prisoners baf- 
fled every effort. Had not one of 
them died impenitent, carrying her 
bold assurances of innocence to the 

ve? What could now be hoped 
rom such criminals? Nothing, ex- 
cept that they would yield to the 
—— of the rack. This, as we 

ve seen, had been already threat- 
ened, and even resolved on; but with 
@ natural reluctance, it had hitherto 
been left untried. Although the age 
had gradually learned a little more 
humanity — learned that torture was 
a terrible means of investigation, only 
to be employed in extreme cases, and 
therefore the court was slow in pro- 
ceeding to such extremities—yet the 
age had not arrived at the conviction 
that torture was an infamy and a 


folly. 
Fortunately for all concerned, this 
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last iniquity was avoided. On the 
30th October, exactly four weeks 
after the burial of Frau Maunert, a 
new turn was given to the inquiry, 
Indeed, before that there had been 
rumours which grew more and more 
serious, and which directed suspicion 
to quite other persons than the ac- 
cused. But the court would not be 
led away from its present course, by 
following new and uncertain tracks, 
It was felt that the whole city was 
implicated —that justice herself wag 
in peril, unless the truth could be 
made evident. At length rumour 
became so loud, that one of the 
judges sent for the locksmith’s ap- 
rentice, Wagner, and in his private 
ouse took down the following depo- 
sition :— 

On Sunday the 17th October, a 
friend of his told him at the beer- 
shop, that a little while before he, 
Wagner, arrived there, one of Meister 
Berger’s workmen, named the Ber- 
liner, had spoken very abusively of 
Meister Gésser, the locksmith, and 
of Blésel, his man ; boldly telling the 
latter that people suspected him of 
being concerned in the Sterbenk rob- 
bery. Blésel had quietly accepted 
all the reproaches, insults, and vitu- 

ration of the Berliner, and sat, as 
if dumb, in the presence of his an- 
tagonist. The suspicion to which the 
Berliner alluded was founded on the 
fact that Blésel and Gdsser had 
bought themselves silver watches, 
were dressed in new suits from top 
to toe, and seemed to be altogether 
in much more prosperous circum- 
stances than formerly. Wagner far- 
ther deposed that on the Monday 
after that scene, Meister Gésser had 
come to the beer-shop, and endea- 
voured to clear his man from the 
imputations which had been cast on 
him, declaring that he had received 
money from his relations in Saxony, 
which would account for his pros- 
perous condition. 

On. further questioning, Wagner 
deposed that about a week ago a fel- 
low-workman of his had remarked : 
“ Blésel is cutting a — He has 
had a new coat made. He stood 
treat to me in princely style: two 
bottles of wine at one place : 
whenever we have been together he 
has insisted on paying for both.” 
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Had anything else been observed? 


Yes, this. Since the scene at the 
beer-shop, Blésel had not been seen 
with his watch, which previously 
he had always carried. oreover, 
Blésel had always seemed very poor ; 
came to the beer-shop in a jacket. 
Now he was very differently dressed. 
Wagner would say, and all his com- 
rades said so too, that if Blésel’s con- 
science was clear he wouldn’t have 
put up with the Berliner’s language. 

The investigation now rapidly 
changed its course. The prisoners 
were left alone, while this new clue 
was eagerly followed up. But they 
were only left alone after a final effort 
-had been made with Schénleben. 
The court seemed more than ever 
desirous to extort a confession, now 
that the affair threatened to take a 
new turn. The idea of the prisoners 
being innocent, after all, and of hav- 
ing ,suffered so long and so much 
unjustly, was of course extremely 
painful, and was rejected as long as 
possible. Hence the redoubled eager- 
ness to get a confession, which should 
justify the court in its own eyes and 
in the eyes of men. But Schdnleben 
would confess nothing ; could confess 
nothing; they might do what they 
pleased with him, he knew nothing 
of the robbery. Baffled, the court 
asked him if he had perhaps any 
suspicion of one of the locksmiths 
who had ever done work for Sterbenk 
—and then suddenly asked him: 
Which of these men ?—and if either, 
on what grounds? A light seemed 
suddenly to break in upon Schén- 
leben. He at once named Gasser. 
Bat his grounds were not very strong. 
He said that Gésser was very poor, 
being unable to pay three gulden (six 
shillings) for a window ornament he 
had bought; that he had repaired 
the house-door lock; and that just 
before his (Schénleben’s) arrest, Gdsser 
had met him in the street, and asked 
if he would not soon be ordered to 
make a new cash-box ? 

Other evidence now poured in fast. 
Evidence trivial for the most part, 
but helping in its cumulative effect 
to strengthen the suspicions against 
Gésser and his man. The strongest 
indication of all was that Gésser, who 
was notoriously in very straitened 
circumstances, had applied for a pass- 
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rt to Dresden—“ intending to visit 

is relatives there.” Instead of going 
to Dresden, he went to prison; he, 
his wife, and man. His house had 
been searched, and facts discovered 
which admitted of no denial; as the 
accused at once saw, for they con- 
fessed all. 

Christian Gottlieb Gdosser, thirty- 
three years of age, was born in Dres- 
den, where his father, a shoemaker, 
had honestly earned a livelihood, but 
had died not long before the arrest of 
his son. Gdsser came to Niirnburg 
in 1789, and settled there as lock- 
smith, and lived there with his wife 
and two children. Business was 
very slack with him; and it was only 
by serious money sacrifices that he 
obtained admission into the guild of 
locksmiths and the citizenship of 
Niirnberg. He thus began in debt; 
and was not the man to clear himself 
by energetic and punctual business 
habits. He appears to have been 
one of those negatively good men 
who keep from sin so long as tempta- 
tion does not press heavily on them; 
who reject the idea of a crime with 
shuddering at first, and each time 
with less and less horror, till, havin 

rfectly familiarised themselves wi 
it, they end by accepting it as a ne- 
cessity. He confessed that he had 
often had occasion to enter Ster- 
benk’s house, and had become aware 
of the facility with which the count- 
ing-house door might be opened by 
any experienced hand. He was often 
in want of the very necessaries of life ; 
his family would not, or could not, 
assist him; and he began to despair 
of ever honestly making his way. 
There was a box full of money; the 
half of it, nay the third of it, would 
help him out of all difficulties. 

This idea haunted him, It grew 
more and more fascinating every 
hour. At length, on the night of the 
29th-30th June, towards two o'clock, 
he proceeded to the house, opened 
the door, which he found to have been 
left epian y took out <> waiew 

ne, opened the counting-house door, 
ae entered without having made the 
least noise. He was now in presence 
of the coveted cash-box; all was 
silent ; all was darkness ; but he knew 
the localities, and stealthily tried to 
force the cash-box open. But this 
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was impossible; after repeated trials 
and failures, he tried to carry it off; 
but this also he found impossible 
without assistance. The perspiration 
poured down his face. He had come 
so far, been hitherto so successful, and 
now all seemed hopeless! He had 
incurred the risk, and ‘not gained his 
object. 

Suddenly the thought of his man 
Blésel occurred to him. He could be 
induced to assist. In another minute 
he had crept from the counting-house, 
and through the street door, which 
he closed carefully, and hurried to 
the bedside of his sleeping apprentice. 
Blésel, half stupified with sleep, heard 
him describe in glowing colours the 
wealth and enjoyment which awaited 
him if he had the courage to make 
one bold and easy stroke. It did not 
seem to require much eloquence to 
overcome the scruples of the appren- 
tice, if indeed he felt any ; for, rubbing 
his eyes to assure himself that he 
was awake, he jumped out of bed, 
dressed rapidly, and followed his 
master down staiis. 

In the silent sleeping streets they 
only met one living soul, and con- 
cluded it was a watchman—it was 
probably the very shopkeeper who de- 

to having seen two suspicious- 
ooking men crossing the Horse-mar- 
ket about that hour. They found 
the street door slightly ajar. They 
entered, carried off the cash-box with- 
out disturbance, and transported it 
home. They opened it, and divided 
the spoil, during the absence of 
Gosser’s wife. They hid the box in 
a hole under the workshop, and thére 
it had remained until three wecks 
ago, when it was removed, broken to 
pieces, and thrown into the Pegnitz, 
—the muddy stream which flows 
through Niirnberg. 

Four days after the robbery, Gésser 
confessed it to his wife, who swooned 
away, and on recovering herself im- 

lored him to restore the money, as 
indeed she had continued daily to 
implore him, ever since. But he 
paid some pressing debts, bought 
what was needed for his business, as 
well as\clothes for himself and family ; 
and would not hear of restoring the 
money. 

Gosser farther declared that no one 
had ever instigated him to the deed ; 
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no one had even hinted at it. The 
idea occurred to him; he had no 
accomplice but Blésel; had never 
spoken to any one on the subject 
except Blésel and his wife, neither 
before nor since, least of all to the 
Maunerts, Schénleben, or Beutner, 
These were entirely innocent. He 
and Blésel alone were guilty. 

Before his arrest and imprisonment 
Gésser had attempted suicide, by 
cutting his throat with a razor; and 
in prison he tried to open a vein; 
but both attempts had been frustrat- 
ed. He confessed having made these 
attempts “from despair.” Beyond 
this single crime he had nothing of 
which to accuse himself. His life 
had been honest until that fatal 29th 
June. He could give no reason for 
that deed, except the pressing poverty 
which weighed him down. 

This confession was made so simply, 
so explicitly, and was corroborated in 
so many details, that no doubt could 
arise as to its perfect truth ; and one 
would have thought that the pre- 
viously accused prisoners would now 
be set at liberty, and their entire 
innocence proclaimed. Not so how- 
ever. Niirnberg justice, rash enough 
in suspicion of crime, was tardy in 
recognition of innocence. It dreaded 
the idea of having been so deplorably 
misled. 

Gosser’s wife was next examined. 
She corroborated in all essential 
points the statement of her husband. 
On the night in question ahe slept 
away from her husband on accouat 
of the sickness of her baby, then at 
the breast ; so that she knew nothing 
of his getting up and yuitting the 
house. Only in respect of the day 
on which he confessed the crime to 
her did she differ from his statement. 
It was on the second, not on the 
fourth day after the deed. She had 
just returned from being “ churched” 
at St. Laurenz; and saw her husband 
pay a dollar for some nails he had 
bought; on her asking him, when 
alone, where that money came from, 
he replied that Herr von Scheidlin 
had paid him some money in advance 
for work ordered. She reproached 
him for acting without her advice 
and knowledge, keeping her in ignor- 
ance of his affairs; whereupon 
replied that if she would only be & 
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decent woman and leave off reproach- 
ing him, he would willingly tell her 
everything. He constantly went out 
jnto the shop, and after whispering 
with the apprentice Blésel, returned 
again; and as she, with some im- 
patience, demanded what this all 
meant, he seized her by the arm, led 
her into the bedroom, and having 
first asked her if she would forgive 
him, and not be startled at what he 
told her, he confessed all. She 
thought the earth would swallow 
her. She implored him not to ruin 
her and the children; but he pacified 
her, and assured her that no one 
would ever know anything about it. 
She gave an accurate account of how 
the money had been spent : an account 
which proved them to have been in 
the utmost need; and she described 
the various places where the rest of 
the money was hidden, naming which 
sums belonged to the apprentice, and 
which to her husband. She declared 
that repeatedly she had urged the 
restoration of at least a part of the 
money, and intreated him to make 
his peace with God and man by a 
confession ; but he was immovable. 
When she painted to him the suffer- 
ings which the innocent were under- 
going for his crime, he tried to 
reassure her, declaring that their 
innocence must soon be proved, and 
then they would be set free. 

Magnus Melchior Blésel, the ap- 
prentice, aged twenty-five, son of a 
working carpenter, still living in 
Niirnberg, confessed to all that Gésser 
had said. He only urged, as a de- 
fence, that he had struggled against 
temptation. When Gdésser on the 
night of the 29th June shook him in 
his bed and awoke him by the assur- 
ance that both of them should be 
made happy, he asked, how? and 
where? No sooner had these ques- 
tions been answered than he ex- 
claimed, “ For God’s sake, master! 
what will come of it? We should 
both come to grief !”—hoping by this 
to dissuade the master. Blésel, in 
subsequent investigations, did not 
persist in even this modest scruple ; 
and admitted that the master’s reply, 
“Pho! nothing will come of it,” quite 
silenced him. He corroborated all 
the other details, and declared that 
it was on his repeated remonstrances 


that Gédsser at length made a clean 
breast of it to his wife. He had also 
often spoke with Gésser about the 
unhappy accused suffering for them, 
but only got for answer, that “ these 
must be set free at last, and thus 
we are safe,” 

After a second search in Gésser’s 
dwelling, which completely confirmed 
all that had been said, and which 
yielded upwards of 200 gulden, from 
various hiding-places; and after 
pieces of the iron-box had been 
fished up from the Pegnitz, and re- 
cognised—in fact, after no shadow of 
doubt could exist as to the truth 
of Gésser’s story, the unfortunate 
Maunert, Schénleben, and Beutner, 
were lightened of their irons, and 
their imprisonment in many respects 
mitigated; but it still continued ; 
and it was only by degrees that they 
were informed of the new turn the 
affair had taken. 

And now imagine the torrent of 
er wrath against the barber 

irchmeier, whom every one ac- 
cused of being the sole cause of all 
the cruel injustice perpetrated on the 
Maunerts, no one, of course, accusing 
himself of having, by credulity and 
facile hypothesis of guilt, aided and 
abetted. Kirchmeier was held re- 
sponsible for all. It was not enough 
that he had perjured himself; he had 
misled justice, had caused the death 
of one poor woman, and the suffer- 
ings of a whole family. He was 
arrested on the 4th November; and 
after the three confessions had been 
read aloud to him, was asked if he 
still ventured to affirm what he had 
sworn? 

With firm voice Kirchmeier de- 
clared, “That he could still in clear 
conscience affirm that, on the morn- 
ing in question, in the presence of* 
Frau Maunert and her youngest son, 


‘while shaving Maunert, he had seen 


a dark green-striped cash-box, paint- 
ed with flowers ae cover, and the 
lock ornamented with four leaves, 
such as he had previously described, 
standing by the oven behind the 
door. It was to him inexplicable 
and inconceivable that God should 
so have suffered him to be deceived, 
inasmuch as he had never traced the 
slightest tendency to illusion, or de- 
fect of understanding, all his life. 
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He could not believe in such a decep- 
tion of his senses.” 

In vain were the confessions read 
to him; in vain was all the corro- 
borative evidence adduced ; in vain 
were the fragments fished up from 
the river laid before him; he stead- 
fastly held to his original position, 
that he had seen seen a box in the 

lace stated, and on the day stated. 

o one knew—no one ever knew— 
whether this was a real conviction, 
or a simulated confidence adopted 
out of self-defence. 

And here the psychological interest 
of this case rises to its height, pre- 
cisely where the criminal interest 
ceases. What mystery lies at the 
bottom of Kirchmeier’s accusation? 
He was not himself in any way im- 
plicated in the robbery, so that his 
motive could not have been to divert 
suspicion. He was not known to be 
in any degree unfriendly with the 
Maunerts, and the absurd idea of his 
having accused them, because irri- 
' tated at receiving no new-year’s gift, 

by its very absurdity shows that no 
intelligible motive for hatred existed. 
If therefore the motive was neither 
one of self-defence nor of diabolical 
malice, what was it? To this day 
the problem of that conduct remains 
unsolved ; and the psychologist may 
fairly ask, Was it not wholly an 
hallucination on the barber’s part? 
Was not this pretended cash-box, seen 
at Maunert’s, the product of a too 
vivid imagination giving reality to 
its conceptions, as Macbeth’s heat- 
oppressed brain saw the actual dag- 
ger marshalling him the way which 
he was going, “and on its blade and 
dudgeon gouts of blood?” There 
are sufficient examples of hallucina- 
tion, even in persons not suspected 
of any mental disturbance, to render 
such an idea very probable. 

Kirchmeier declared that he had 
never known himself liable to any 
illusions of the senses. And this may 
have been the case. But he was of 
a bilious, excitable temperament ; 
and had only quite recently recov- 
ered from a severe attack of bilious 
fever. If now we imagine such a 
man greatly excited by the news of 
the robbery, and hearing on all hands 
descriptions of the cash-box, it isvery 
conceivable that the image of this 
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cash-box would soon become so vivid 
to his mind, that to believe he had 
seen it somewhere would be an 
almost irresistible step. But where 
That he had noticed it at Maunert’s 
might have occurred to him, either 
from a dim recollection of the me. 
dallion box, or perhaps from a 
posed suspiciousness in the behaviour 
of the Maunerts, Atany rate, it seems 
quite clear to us that this idea of 
Maunert’s room being the locality 
must have been an after - thought, 
since on his mentioning to Hélzel 
that he had seen such a cash-box 
somewhere, he did not, on being asked 
where? give any direct © answer. 
Now it is in the highest degree 
improbable that he should have con- 
cealed such a fact— having no mo- 
tive for concealment—as that he had 
seen the box on the very morning of 
that day, in Maunert’s room. Not 
until ten days afterwards did Kirch- 
meir tell Hélzel where he had seen 
it. Having once conceived the idea 
that he had seen the cash-box at 
Maunert’s, the belief could onl 
strengthen in his mind. Indeed, 
this is the very nature of an halluci- 
nation; and perhaps the reader may 
be interested if we digress a little 
here to narrate an authentic case, 
which will render Kirchmeier’s hal- 
lucination intelligible. We take it 
from Professor Draper’s Human 
Physiology, where it is narrated by 
the physician to whom it occurred. 
When he was.five or six years old, 
he dreamed that he was passing b 
a large pond of water in a very soli- 
tary place. On the opposite side of 
it there stood a great tree, that looked 
as if it had been struck by lightning; 
and in the pond, at another part, an 
old fallen trunk, on one of the prone 
limbs of which there was tartle 
sunning himself. “On a sudden,” 
he says, “a wind arose, which forced 
me into the pond, and in my dying 
struggles to extricate myself from its 
green and slimy waters, I awoke, 
trembling with terror. About eight 
years after, while recovering from an 
attack of scarlet fever, this dream 
presented itself to me again, identi- 
cal in all respects. Even up to this 
time I do not think I had even seen 
a living tortoise or turtle; bat I 
indistinctly remembered there was 
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the picture of one in the first spell- 
ing-book that had been given me.” 
This fact of never having seen a 
turtle is worth noticing, because 
Kirchmeier also had never seen Ster- 
benk’s cash-box; but he, of course, 
heard it described with some accu- 
racy, and the description sufficed for 
his imagination, as the spelling-book 
picture sufficed for the boy’s dream. 
“ A dozen years elapsed,” continues 
the narrative. “‘I had become a 
physician, and was now actively 
pursuing my professional duties in 
one of the southern States. It so 
fell out that one July afternoon I 
had to take a long and wearisome 
ride on horseback. It was Sunday, 
and extremely hot; the path was 
solitary and not a house for miles. 
The forest had that intense silence 
which is characteristic of this part 
of the day ; all the wild animals and 
birds seemed to have gone to their 
retreats to be rid of the sun. Sud- 
denly at one point of the road I 
came upon a great stagnant water- 
pool, and casting my eyes across it, 
there stood a pine-tree blasted by 
lightning, and on a log that was 
nearly even with the surface a turtle 
was basking in the sun, The dream 
of my infancy was upon me; the 
bridle fell from my hands; an un- 
utterable fear overshadowed me as 
I slunk away from the accursed 
place.” 

For years the horror of that mo- 
ment was upon him; and although 
business often led him in that direc- 
tion, he always went by another 
path to avoid that stagnant pool 
and blasted pine-tree, which he had 
seen (as he believed) in broad day- 
light. At last reflection—he bein 
a reflecting man—came to his aid. 
He asked himself whether it was not 
more probable that he should, for the 
third time, have dreamed this dream, 
than that the dream itself should 
actually have come true? “ Have I 
really seen the blasted pine-tree and 
basking turtle?” he said. “Are a 
weary ride of fifty miles, the noon- 
tide heat, the silence that could al- 
most be felt, no provocatives to a 
dream? I have ridden under such 
circumstances many a mile, and have 
awoke and known it, and so I re- 
solved, if ever circumstances should 





call me into those parts again, I would 
satisfy myself as to the matter.” 

Accordingly, some time afterwards 
he visited the well-remembered spot. 
There, sure enough, was the stagnant 
pool; but the blasted pine-tree was 
not there. He searched all round, 
but not a stump or trace of any tree 
having grown there could be found, 
and he rightly concluded that, as 
he was fallin asleep, the glimpse of 
the water had been incorporated with 
his dream, and that in reality he had 
dreamed, but had not seen the vision 
which so deeply moved him. Sup- 
pose this physician to have been an 
unreflecting man, and he would at 
any time have been ready to swear 
solemnly to having seen, in broad 
daylight, the thing which we know 
he’ could not have seen. Now the 
difference between dreams and hal- 
lucinations is little more than that, 
in the one case, we dream with our 
eyes closed, in the other, with our 
eyes open. Let the imagination be 
vividly impressed, and it will see its 
objects as distinctly as the eye can 
see realities; and when there is no- 
thing to warn a man of his error, he 
cannot do otherwise than believe in 
it. 

This is the only explanation of 
Kirchmeier’s conduct that we can 
offer; and that some such view was 
taken of it by the court seems cer- 
tain, for although tried as a perjurer, 
he was acquitted of having falsel 
sworn from any bad motive; his 
oath was regarded as a sincere act 
on his part, although he himself had 
been unaccountably deceived. He 
was, therefore, simply condemned to 
the costs, and received no other pun- 
ishment from the court. 
a ie acy coy Se verdict 
of Niirnberg. e law might acquit 
him; society was im cain ve In 
vain had he given three hundred 
gulden to the wretched Maunert, as 
the only compensation in his power 
for the injury done him; the public 
wrath was very nearly proceeding to 
Lynch Law. He was scouted in the 
streets; all his friends turned away 
from him in contempt; neither he 
nor any of his family found a word 
of compassion or of credit; all his 
customers deserted him; so that to 
save himself from execration, if not 
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from starvation, he had to quit Niirn- 
berg, where he had so long been 
known and respected, as a religious, 
honourable, punctual citizen. With 
what thoughts he must have endured 
this punishment, if he felt himself 
innocent! What he really felt was 
never known to others than his 
family; nor was there ever any clue 
as to whether he really continued to 
believe what he had so steadfastly 
asserted. 

After sach a case, the value of a 
single witness, however explicit his 
statement, and however honourable 
his character, necessarily became com- 
paratively slight. No two persons 
would be likely to have had precise- 
ly the same illusion; and unless two 

rsons swear to a fact, jurispru- 

ence very properly sees a possibi- 
lity of the witness being in error. 
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And the unhappy accused? Public 
opinion of course turned completely 
round, and every one was anxious to 
help by sympathy, or friendly offices, 
those whom it had so unjustly con- 
demned. It is not recorded how 
many gossips on door-steps and in 
beer-houses asserted that they had 
always thought the accused were in- 
nocent ; but we may be sure that 
this ex-post-facto clearsightedness 
was abundantly proclaimed. Man. 
nert, indeed, had lost his wife, and 
his children were motherless; Schén- 
leben’s youngest child had also been 
murdered. ‘These graves could not 
be reopened; but these sorrows 
might to some extent be lightened, 
and the simple good-natured Niirn- 
bergers did their best to make the 
sufferers forget what was in truth 
unforgetable. 
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ArTrR a day spent by woods 
and waters, on the heather or the 
green turf, there is a faint sensa- 
tion of the odious in re-entering a 
town— even in treading a turnpike 
road. The sunny days of an au- 
tumn recess only deepen the con- 
trast between the healthy freshness 
of nature and the insalubrity that 
mankind bring about them wher- 
ever they are densely congregated — 
not merely in the unpaved lane or nar- 
Pow court where poor people live all 
the year round, but also in the squares 
and crescents where all is done that 
the habits and the sanitary science 
of the day suggest to mitigate the 
offence. The recollection of the fetid 
dust on the hot stones which drove us 
away in August, revives when we re- 
turn in November, and adds to what- 
ever reality there may be in the com- 
parative impurity of town air. Bat 
of all the reminiscences of this kind, 
what can ever have been so potent, 
“jnfandum revocare dolorem,” asj,the 
return of the British Legislature to 
the banks of the Thames must be? 
Whether oblivious or not to the 
cry of other sufferers wailing for 
sanitary reform and the removal of 
noxious nuisances, they did at last 


THE ANTIDOTE, 


fairly catch it themselves, and an ex- 
ulting public said, Take that, and 
remember. No doubt they will re- 
member. The duty of the Legislator 
was never so brought home to him 
before. He had just built for him- 
self his “lordly pleasure-house,” “and 
in the towers he placed great bells 
that swung,” and might have asked, 
like the Queen of the palace of art, 
“Who shall gaze upon my palace 
with unblinded eyes,” when behold & 
curse more dire than hers, even when 


“Qn corpses three months old at noon she 
came. 
That stood against the wall "— 


comes down upon his grandeur, and 
envelopes it in filth and stench. So 
terrible a combination of pestiferous 
gases had the machinations of the 
sanitarians rolled down upon the 
Houses of Parliament, that Cockney- 
dom might have fairly expected some 
unconscious person to accomplish at 
last their proverbial impossibility of 
setting the Thames on fire, to 
behold their favourite river glitter- 
ing like a petroleum lake with little 
lambent flames catching its escaping 
a Indeed, among the multi- 
tudinous projects for disposing use- 
fully, suaptaly, ornamentally, and 
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agreeably, of the impurities of our 
great cities, it is surprising that 
some one has not proposed to super- 
sede coal-gas by a jndicious extrac- 
tion and condensation of the rich 
sulphuretted hydrogen which they 
are ceaselessly generating. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, this 
climax of all known nuisances can 
be attributed_to nothing else but the 
rapid progress of sanitary organisa- 
tion. It is a lesson on half measures. 
The organisation has been more 
energetic than complete. It has 
pushed its material up to a certain 
point, and left it there. The. won- 
drous organisation by which Napo- 
leon conveyed so many men into 
Russia, made the fate of his army all 
the more disastrous, since it did not 
extend to carrying them back again ; 
and so of the organisation of our 
sanitary reformers, which takes the 
filth of London into the Thames, 
but does not carry it out again. 
To understand the matter fally, let 
us cast a thought backwards. The 
removal of impurities by hydrau- 
lic gravitation is an invention of 
late times, like gaslight and steam- 
engines. People who live in well- 
conditioned houses wonder how their 
forefathers could have lived without 
modern improvements; but they did 
live, and enjoyed life, and were not 
entirely destitute of purity, either in 
body or mind. There were probably 
many places in their time having 
an evil odour, and the removal 
of the impurities of London must 
have been a nasty business, as we 
may see in some of Hogarth’s prints, 
especially in his “ Night and Morn- 
ing.” A friendly shower was often 
a great relief; and as it did not then 
descend into the cavernous recesses 
of sewers, it swept the streets like a 
mountain torrent. 


“ How it gushes and struggles out, 

From the throat of the overflowing spout ; 
Across the window pane 

It pours and pours, 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide; 

Like ariver down the gutter roars 

The rain—the welcome rain.” 


Such a working off of superficial 


impurities would naturally dirty the 
edge of the river for a time, and it 
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doubtless received a continual supply 
from Fleet ditch and other exits, 
Bat these would be but a driblet 
compared to that mighty volume of 
waters ; and in the days when alder- 
men had a stout preference for 
Thames salmon —a natural produc- 
tion which sounds as obsolete as the 
ichthyosaurus — greatly preferring 
it with its fresh flavour to the 
boiled commodity from Scotland, the 
Thames was perhaps a ‘pellucid and 
nearly a pure stream. Of the filth 
which was not then carried away by 
the river, perhaps a considerable per- 
centage remained in the shape of a 
permanent nuisance. But the great 
bulk of it must have been removed 
somehow, and applied to innocuous 
and a. It may, indeed, 
be coun one of the wise adjust- 
ments of Providence for the preser- 
vation of organic life, that all de- 
caying and putrifying animal or 
vegetable matter torments us by its 
odours until it is applied to that 
only purpose which removes _ its 
offensiveness — the replacement of 
new forms of organic life; until—to 
speak more briefly and practically— 
it is employed in agriculture. All 
filthy and offensive things are appli- 
cable to this purpose; it is the only 
purpose that removes their offensive- 
ness; and they continue their attacks 
on that department of human sensation 
which is most immediately suscep- 
tible to their influence—the olfactory 
nerves-—until they are hidden out 
of sight in the earth, and placed in 
a position to carry on their pro 
fanetion of reproduction, Grea 
which they come forth in the broad 
fields of corn, or the sweet-scented 
flowers that greet us when we step 
abroad in the early summer mornings. 
Thus, even in the filthiest places, 
there is generally but a per-centage 
of the actual putrifying organic 
matter which has been created in 
them—the great bulk being, as it 
were, by a natural law, removed to 
perform. its legitimate function in 
the soil. 

Let us now see what immediate 
effect the injunctions of the school 
of sanitary reformers were  calcu- 
lated to have on such general con- 
ditions. Their chief injunctions may 
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be thus briefly set forth :—Bring fresh 
water in great abundance into the 
towns, and lay it down, not only for 
street purposes, but in all the houses. 
Let it be so abundant that it is kept 
at all times at high pressure ; there is 
no occasion for the tank or the cistern 
which renders the water stale and 
subjects it to pollution. As there 
comes from an affluent river, or 
some large reservoir, a great aque- 
duct full of water into the town, 
which divides itself into main-pipes 
along the chief streets, which then 
in their turn, by one or more pro- 
cesses of subdivision, send a small 
tube full of water on high pressure, 

rpetually running, or ready to run, 
into every house;—so let the water, 
carrying with it the impurities of 
the house, pass outwards and join a 
street pipe, which joins a larger pipe 
or sewer, and this again a larger, till 
the whole accumulated filth rolls on- 
wards in one volume. The adjust- 
ment is like that of the venous and 
arterial system in the circulation of 
the blood inversed. 

In practically carrying out plans, 
of which this arrangement may be 
called the general theory or system, 
a number of inveterate practices had 
to be attacked. Fierce war was 
made on cesspools ; they were shown 
to be deposits of gaseous poison, 
generated by an interruption in the 
current of the liquid sewage away 
from the neighbourhood of human 
dwellings, for which no purpose 
could be assigned. The size and 
structure of the ordinary sewers 
under streets were next ~attacked. 
The section of a London sewer in 
operation was drawn, and explained 
to be a large stone vault, in which 
meandered a stream between banks 
of solidified filth which it had left 
in its current as mountain-streams 
deposit sand and pebbles by their 
side — a magazine of pntrescence, 
ramifying itself through the city, dis- 
tributing foul gases at every outlet 
and inlet. An unfortunate engineer, 
questioned as to what would become 
of a dead cat or a cabbage in one of 
his sewers, unwittingly said that it 
would rot there and gradually move 
off with the rest of the matter in 
the end—the very answer his ques- 
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tioners wanted; so that he had the 
satisfaction to see it paraded as an 
illustration of the pestilent character 
of the sewers he had been construct- 
ing. The remedy for this defect 
was in the well-known system of 
tubular drainage or sewerage — the 
ducts larger or smaller, according 
to occasion, but always tubular, 
circular, or oval—smooth-surfaced, 
and free from all asperities and 
angularities, in such wise, that, as 
one of the professional promoters of 
the arrangement puts it—* So readily 
does the smooth interior surface of 
the glazed stoneware pipes allow the 
passage of the sewage, and so secure- 
ly do these pipes retain the flash of 
cold water that drives it from the 
houses, that no time is afforded for 
the process of decomposition, and 
the foul gases scarcely begin to dis- 
solve before the deposit in the house- 
drains reaches its destination at the 
terminus of the main sewer.”—(Re- 
port, p. 23.) Thus, said the sani- 
tarians, the pure water passes into 
the city—combines with all unclean- 
ness, and passes out with it. Nothing 
is left to putrify or escape in gases; 
the whole is carried away, and that 
speedily. But whither is it carried? 
There was the rub, 

There has been abundant pro- 
mulgation from the sanitary school 
of projects for the ultimate disposal 
of the organic refuse, which, down 
to the point we have now come to, 
is passing throngh a great trunk- 
sewer ; but, as it happens, the prac- 
tical world has got no farther 
through the organisation than to the 
mouth of the great trunk-sewer, 
where it stops—though the contents 
of the trank-sewer do not stop 
there. From the beginning, sanitary 
reformers have kept an eye on the cold 
clay and gravel lands which starve 
for want of the decomposing organic 
matter that festers in the neighbour- 
ing towns. They have found, and ap- 
plied with much skill to their object, a 
very unpropitious-looking instance of 
the disposal of town-refuse near Edin- 
burgh. A practice had gradually 
arisen of some owners or tenants of 
meadow-land between the city and 
the sea drawing off a part of the 
contents of a passing sewer for thé 
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enrichment of their land. The opera- 
tion was at first so small that it 
attracted neither alarm nor notice, 
and it increased so imperceptibly, 
but at the same time so substantially, 
that when people’s feeling was ex- 
cited against it, those interested in 
its maintenance insisted that they 
had a long prescriptive right to it ; 
that it was established property 
worth at least £150,000, the amount 
which they named as their proper 
compensation if they were to aban- 
don it. Finally, they got clauses 
inserted in the Edinburgh police acts, 
prohibiting the refuse of the town 
from being diverted through other 
channels away from their property ; 
the first time surely in the history of 
the world in which any community 
have been prohibited from doing as 
they pleased with their own refuse, 
and compelled carefully to preserve 
it, no matter how offensive to them, 
for the use of a favoured recipient. 
As the citizens of Edinburgh know 
too well, the offensive fluid is em- 
ployed in the irrigation of grazing 
meadows. The adepts have calcu- 
lated that, if the whole instead of 
only a portion of the drainage of 
Edinburgh were thus employed, it 
would create a rental of from £15,000 
to £20,000 a-year. What a Pactolus, 
therefore, might not the drainage 
of London prove! No one has 
been hardy enough, however, speci- 
fically to advocate the irrigation of 
the flats of Kent and Surrey after 
the fashion of these Edinburgh mea- 
dows. These have, indeed, been 
chiefly known by the bitter com- 
plaints against them as a public 
nuisance, and the efforts for their 
abolition. 

Still, they afforded an instance of 
town-refuse turned to valuable ac- 
count, which the sanitarians were 
naturally unwilling utterly to aban- 
don. It was maintained, and is 
probably true, that if in thus sup- 
plying manure by irrigation, or in 
the liquid form, you issue no more 
than precisely what the plants you 
desire to nourish can consume, there 
are no offensive exhalations from the 
process, and no deleterious effects on 
the animal economy. Still, as the 
matter at present stands, there is a 





general and not unnatural prejudice 
against the distribution here and 
there ‘throughout the open country of 
the deteste potash It may not 
be smelt—it may not be deleterious 
to health—but that it is there, would 
destroy the amenity of the bean- 
ridge and {the clover- field; nor, al- 
though roses and other sweetest 
flowers are the greediest of nurture, 
and, indeed, foul feeders, would the 
florist willingly gratify their greed 
from such a source, 

It is scarcely possible to convey to 
those who have not dipped into the 
parlimentary papers and other re- 
ceptacles in which the greater part 
of our sanitary literature is hidden, 
a conception of the quantity of acute 
inquiry and ingenious experiment 
which has been devoted to this 
problem —the utilisation of sewage 
on the land. It has been maintain- 
ed, and apparently on good experi- 
mental authority, that the most 
efficacious means of applying its fer- 
tilising elements to plants, is b 
passing it to them under the soil, 
and directiy feeding the mouths of 
their roots. On this ground, some 
people have dreamt of, rather than 
projected, a reticulation of slender 
ducts conveying the nourishment to 
plants without its appearing above 
the earth and giving offence either to 
smell or sight. The idea which the 
possible realisation of such a process 
presents is the very romance of 
sanitory economy. The element from 
some pellucid river or mountain-lake, 
or from the aggregate supply of many 
rocky springs, is poured in all its 
original purity into some great city. 
Ther it waits until it bas performed 
the refreshing and purifying functions 
to which it is destined. These ac- 
complished, it speeds on its secret 
way, hiding itself and the contami- 
nation which its beneficent functions 
have entailed on it, until it arises 
out of the earth in the fertility of 
the harvest-field and the blossom of 
the flower. Such hidden metamor- 
phoses may come to pass in the 
course of nature’s operations, buat 
they are too perfect for the mechan- 
ism of man, Even the ‘all-potent 
Metropolitan Board of Works will 
not undertake todo the job before 
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them in this sony fashion ; and 
thus we are back at the old place, 
the sewer’s mouth, with the question 
as unsolved as ever—What is to be 
done with it? 

In fact, down to this point, the 
public have in a great measure 
adopted, and vigorously carried out, 
the precepts of the sanitarians. It 
is true that their plans for apply- 
ing a complex system of trunk and 
branch drainage, on one scientific 
plan, under central control, through- 
out London and the other chief- 
towns, has not yet come into opera- 
tion ; but the exertions of individual 
owners and corporate bodies have, 
for the last twenty years, pressed 
towards that rapid cleansing by effi- 
cient tubular drainage, which was to 
constitute the details of such plans. 
It was stated in a report by the 
Board of Health to the Secretary of 
State, in 1854, that in London there 
were entered on “347 miles of pipe- 
sewers; and as this method of 
drainage was then in its infancy, the 
extent to which it must have subse- 
quently increased is a matter beyond 
the bounds of calculation. At the 
same time, other precepts of the 
sanitarians, tending to the same re- 
sult, have been more or less followed 
—such as the abolition of open drains, 
and the removal of their ordinary 
contents in pipes—the paving over 
of the courts and minor passages in 
towns, so as to preserve everywhere 
a surface of stone, instead of the clay 
or sand into which noxious elements 
are easily absorbed—and the cleans- 
ing of all surfaces, not by the dirty, 
clumsy brush of the scavenger, but 
by a liberal flow of water, carrying 
all the superficial rubbish in suspen- 
sion into the sewers, where it joins 
the general volume of water in its 
rapid course onwards, 

It was inevitable, so long as sani- 
tary operations had gone thus far 
and no farther, that wherever a run- 
ning stream passed near to them, the 
whole mass must just be tumbled 
iato it. Though the Thames stands 
forth as the great climax of the diffi- 
culty, yet there is many another river 
in Britainof which we might say, as 
Coleridge says of the Rhine—which, 
however, does not wash its city in 
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the effectual sense in which the term 
might be used of some of ours— 


“Ye nymphs that reign o’er sewers and 
sinks, 
The river Rhine, as is well known, 
Doth wash your city of Cologne. 
But tell me, nymphs, what power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine?” 


We believe there is but a faint con- 
ception of the extent to which the 
runving waters throughout Britain 
have been polluted through the zeal 
with which the public have carried 
into practice an incomplete system 
of sanitary organisation. In miti- 
gated instances, the evil assumes a 
worse aspect than in those where the 
pollution is most thorough and offen- 
sive. Noone, we presume, drinks from 
the Thames below London Bridge, or 
the Clyde at the Broomielaw ; but, 
in other instances, the waters which 
receive the refuse of one portion 
of the population, constitute the 
drink of another. During the visi- 
tation of cholera in 1854, in more 
than one case, where a dense town 
population was appalled by the pe- 
culiarly rapid spread of the epidemic 
among them, and thinned by » mor- 
tality far above the average, the ca- 
lamity was distinctly brought home 
to the fact that the community was 
supplied by water which received 
the drainage of suburbai villas of 
the better kind, pleasantly situated 
on the river’s bank, beyond the noise 
and smoke of the town. There were 
at that time deep apprehensions that 
a great portion of the water consumed 
in London itself was impregnated 
with the same poison. That it con- 
tained a portion of organic refuse— 
whether or not enough to be mis- 
chievous — was sufficiently evident, 
because it came from portions of the 
Thames which received the drainage 
of houses -fitted up for the residence 
of respectable and wealthy people; 
and the remaining question was, 
whether its quantity was sufficient 
materially to pollute so large a 
body of water? The medical coun- 
cil, co-operating with the Board 
of Health, analysed these London 
waters. The diagrams exhibited 
in their report, representing micro- 
scopic views of the contents of 
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each, are horrible conglomerates of 
organic bodies, vegetable and animal, 
alive and dead, like a bad night- 
mare dream, or the representations 
of an antediluvian world in children’s 
books. Nor does the nomenclature 
of the analysis reconcile one any bet- 
ter to the object. Is it not terrible 
to think of an ordinary citizen of 
London daily consuming the crea- 
tures in the following catalogue? 
We abstain from naming the com- 
pany which supplies them, lest the 
reader should be appalled to find it 
printed in his water-receipt when it 
comes in to-morrow. 


“Bight or nine small infusoria were 
seen in this water after subsidence, as 
well as nine or ten entomostraces, 
cyclops quadricornis, in a peculiar con- 
dition of growth. The sediment was 
rather considerable, and in it the fol- 
lowing organic and other productions 
were seen: Three small worms, anguil- 
lula fluviatilis, five or six loricated infu- 
soria, a species of euchlanidota, several 
actinophydes, oxytricha pellionella, vor- 
ticellee, many small paramecie, a few ani- 
malcules of the genus coleps and lage- 
nella, five or six of the genus amphi- 
leptus, and three or four polyarthre., 
Amongst the desmide were four or 
five fronds of scenedesmus quadricau- 
da, and sc. acutus, and pediastrum bo- 
ryanum; amongst the diatomacese were 
many frustules of cyclotella opercu- 
lata, several of Nitzschia sigma, three 
or four groups of frustules of synedra 
minutissima, frustules of meloseira vari- 
aus, amphora ovalis, and of two or three 
different navicule. Amongst the dead 
organic matter were a great many frag- 
ments of shells of entomostracess, many 
of the exuvial masses and other debris, 
intermixed with which were the green 
branched threads of some conferva, and 
the usual fungus with slender threads.” 


We have little doubt that all this 
array of nomenclature, or some other 
equally formidable and__ technical, 
would be found applicable to the 
water used for domestic consump- 
tion in various parts of the country, 
and that the impurity so denoted 
has, even since this analysis was 
made, been greatly enhanced by the 
rapid increase of internal cleansing 
apparatus on the modern system. 
Anglers in Scotland complain * 
the trout in rivers which have the 
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fortune to be bordered by mansions 
or well-drained villages, are deterio- 
rating or dying from the same cause. 
It invades even the mountain tor- 
rent. We drink in passing from our 
old accustomed pool at the stepping- 
stones in the glen, where the water 
used to be as cold and pure as when 
it bubbled from the rock; but some- 
thing has changed it—it has lost its 
old freshness. As we walk upwards, 
we see near its border the roof and 
smoking chimneys of a new lodge. 
We have -lost faith in Highland 
streams. 

If many small people lie under a 
grievance, it is a source of hope to 
find a few of the great among them. 
The Thames question will in the end 
carry all the others about the pollut- 
ing of streams to some practical con- 
clusion. It is of course, long since 
the condition of this river drew the 
serious attention of scientific men ; 
and lest the climax of the last hot 
summer should be considered, from 
the excitement created by it, a greater 
novelty than it really was, we are 
tempted to quote the following pass- 
age from a letter addressed by Fara- 
day to the Timesin July 1854. After 
describing the aspect and colour of 
the river, as he saw it in a sail be- 
tween bridges, he says:— 


“The smell was very bad, and com- 
mon to the whole of the water; it was 
the same as that which now comes up 
from the gully-holes in the streets. The 
whole river was for the time a real 
sewer. Having just returned from out 
of the country air, I was perhaps more 
affected by it than others; but I do not 
think I could have gone on to Lambeth 
or Chelsea, and I was glad to enter the 
streets for an atmosphere which, except 
near the sink-holes, I found much sweeter 
than that on the river. 

“T have thought it a duty to record 
these facts, that they may be brought to 
the attention of those who exercise power, 
or have responsibility, in relation to the 
condition of our river. There is nothing 
figurative in the words I have employed, 
or any approach to exaggeration—they 
are the simple truth. If there be suffi- 
ciént authority to remove a putrescent 
pond from the neighbourhood of a few 
simple dwellings, surely the river which’ 
flows for so many miles oe London 
ought not to be allowed to © a 
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fermenting sewer? The condition in 
which I saw the Thames may perhaps 
be considered as exceptional; but it 
ought to be an impossible state, instead 
of which I fear it is gradually becoming 
the general condition. If we neglect 
this subject, we cannot be expected to 
do sowith impunity; nor ought we to 
be surprised if, ere many years are over, 
a hot season gives us sad proof of the 
folly of our carelessness.” 


F It is satisfactory to feel that the 
matter is now fairly in hand, and 
that the burden of removing the 
nuisance is to be borne in the proper 
quarter—by those who create it. A 


. gentle appeal was at first made for 


the compassionate assistance of the 
rest of the country through a Trea- 
sury grant; and smaller towns and 
country districts were told that their 
members would be killed if it were 
not removed, and that Londoners, 
being in a manner acclimated to it, 
would certainly not be induced to 
stir unaided in the matter. But the 
country at large felt much as_ the 
Scotsman expressed in saying, “ They 
have as good a right to their stink 
as we have to our wholesome air; 
and if they are resolved to keep it 
till we pay them for giving it up, 
they are not likely to lose it before— 
nor, perhaps, till some time after— 
they are sick of it.” There is no 
service in which a community has 
less claim on the aid of others than 
the removal of the nuisances which 
itself hath made. ‘Thou canst not 
say I did it!” would be the defence 
of every extra metropolitan subject 
taxed for such a purpose. 

But it is perhaps scarcely kind to 
recall such speculations, since London 
bas at last frankly undertaken the 
mighty work. Its progress will be 
an object of great interest to the 
world at large —a source of great 
torment and excitement, we fear, to 
those close to the engineering works, 
which must be carried out with a 
ruthless disregard of domestic incon- 
veniences, which might melt the 
heart of a civil-engineer, but will be 
endured by fond mammas and patient 
pursery-maids when they remember 
the object to be attained. There 
will be great gulphs cut, over which 
elderly gentlemen will have to pass 
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to business on terribly élastic deal 
planks, and along the edges of which 
“the pets” will have to be continu- 
ously steered to a safe playground. 
Houses will be shaken from their 
foundations at critical moments — a 
marriage-party or a christening; and 
some of the fragile brick suburban 
tenements of the metropolis may be 
expected to topple down like houses 
of cards. When the flower - garden 
is at its prime, some grim visitor will 
appear to intimate an immediate 
opening, and in a few hours the 
roses and carnations are buried dee 
in clay and filth, A stream of blac 
sludge breaks loose upon the fresh 
washing — a larger stream, perhaps 
like the rivers of mud from an er- 
uptive volcano, comes down on some 
Prospect Place, and half obliterates 
it. The progress of the great Lon- 
don drainage works will make a his- 
tory of themselves, full of stirring 
incidents and_ efiective positions, 
likely to make a little fortune to 
Punch. The country must look for 
something not less than Spartan vir- 
tue from the patriarchs and matrons 
of Bethnal and Rotherhithe. 

The leading features of the pro 
posed engineering works appear to 
be distinctly marked and capable of 
being easily understood. On either 
side of the river there are to be two 
main or trunk sewers — the one on 
a high level, the other on a low level. 
The rule of gravitation, which would 
make the low-level sewer carry the 
contents of its higher neighbour 
into the river, is to be reversed by 
artificial means; and the contents of 
the low-level main-sewer, containing 
all the drainage of the flat dis- 
tricts, is to be pumped up into the 
high-level sewer. A competent de- 
scent is thus to be obtained for the 
whole. It seems to be intended that 
the two outfalls shall be nearly o 
posite to each other in the unsightly 
marshes which edge the Thames; 
the north outfall somewhere about 
Barking Oreek; the other in the 
Greenwich marshes. 

Were the sewage —a new name, 
by the way, which the quantity of 
the peculiar liquid created by modern 
drainage, and the extensive discus- 
sien abont its disposal, have rendered 
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convenient — were the sewage sent 
into the river from these outfalls in 
the state in which it is sent towards 
them, the gain by the operation would 
be small and dubious. London would 
be more fully cleansed, it is true, by 
the minute articulation of drainage 
to be connected with the new sewers, 
and the whole would be more thor- 
oughly discharged from the high levei 
sewers and their outfalls; but this 
would only increase, and that very 
materially, the amount of the impu- 
rities to be cast into the river. Whe- 
ther the portion of the river passing 
through London would gain more by 
the distance of the outfalls than it 
would suffer by the increase of the 
quantity, is a point on which we have 
not science enough to offer an opinion. 
But the importance of this question 
is neutralised by the project of estab- 
lishing deodorising ‘works near the 
outfalis, which are to retain the solid 
portion of the sewage, and to send 
the liquid portion, colourless and 
comparatively clean, into the river. 
It is on this portion of the operation 
that the chief interest now hangs, 
and it is in some respects the interest 
of mystery. That modern engineer- 
ing could remove any amount of 
liquid, pure or impure, to any dis- 
tance, and could remove it hermeti- 
cally closed up, so that, like our 
street gas in its gasometers and 
tubes, none of its offensiveness need 
escape, could not be doubted; and 
the fundamental question has been, 
how, when brought away, it is to be 
inoffensively disposed of? We have 
seen some of these modern processes 
of deodorisation, and, like chemical 
metamorphoses generally, they have 
a very striking effect, especially when 
exhibited on a small scale. A tom- 
bler is filled with sewage, swarthy 
as Spartan broth; the deodorising 
preparation is dropped in, and gra- 
dually you see the black sediment 
sinking to the bottom, where it lies, 
like the solid mud under a sluggish 
stream, and there remains above 
a liquid about as clear as water 
poured into a glass emptied of table 
beer, but not cleaned. The experi- 
menter generally says he has no ob- 
jection to drink the purified liquid ; 
but we never happened to see him 


do so, and certainly did not offer to 
be his substitute. 

Years must pass before the great 
work is finished; and alert as the 
public mind has been rendered in the 
matter, these will doubtless be years 
of investigation, suggestion, and dis- 
covery. We know not yet what 
scientific discoveries may be in store 
for the treatment of the first great 
outfall of the concentrated impuri- 
ties of all London. Bat, at the same 
time it were as well that, before 
starting on a voyage of discovery, we 
should be secure in the possession 
of some ascertained fact which may 
serve as a last resource if this voyage 
of discovery should prove unfruitful. 
After gluncing at the many projects 
which have been suggested for remov- 
ing from the sewage the element which 
is at once its source of value and its 
cause of offence, the nearest prospect 
of a practical solution of the difficulty 
has presented itself to us in the cir- 
cumstance, that in the number for last 
July of the Journal of Agriculture, 
there is a comparison between the 
value to the farmer, of guano on the 
one hand, and of the compost made 
from deodorised sewage at Leicester 
on the other. Through elaborate tabu- 
lar statements, it is there shown that 
the preference must be with guano, 
unless the manufacturer of the sew- 
age compost were to content himself 
with a profit inadequate to his exer- 
tions. Something real seems to have 


-been achieved when even the second 


place in such a comparison is ob- 
tained, and we see the practical 
power thus gained brought up to the 
proper point, when we find the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works in com- 
munication with the manufacturer of 
the compost, who offers to enter into 
contracts with them to deodorise their 
sewage at the outfalls for a certain 
sum per million of gallons. But the 
question involved in the value of this 
operation is far more important than 
any that can be estimated iu contract 
prices, or in any iary shape. Of 
course it is well if the process of 
purifying towns can be cheapened by 
the value of the matters removed, but 
that is altogether a secundary and 
a trifling question when compared 
to the efficiency of the purification. 
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With this solely in view, the practical 
man’s comparison of the sewage com- 
pound with guano, brings us to this 
satisfactory conclusion, that after the 
sewage has been taken clear out of 
a town, it is practicable to extract 
from it solid matter having fertilis- 
ing value, and as such worth money ; 
which is, in other words, saying that 
it is practicable to extract from it 
those elements which, in its original 
condition, rendered it offensive and 
unwholesome. Indefinite improve- 
ments may follow, but here appears 
to be a satisfactory position to fall 
back upon. 

There are probably vague notions 
on deodorisation. As it will in many 
instances be arranged that the sewage 
waters, after the deodorising process, 
shall be returned into the lower chan- 
nels of the streams where they flowed 
in their original purity, it will be 
necessary that the liquid portion of 
the town-discharge should be deo- 
derised. But if all, or very nearly 
all, the sedimentary matter be re- 
moved from it, this would naturally 
follow. When we separate from the 
sewage a substance capable, in an 
economic view, of competing with 
guano, we have a guarantee that a 
great deal of impurity with its ac- 
companying odour is taken out of 
the water. As to the deodorising of 
‘the solid matter itself, this seems of 
less consequence. The great primary 
point which seems certain to be 
gained is, that the whole is swept in 
close reservoirs out of the city into a 
desert place. The process it there 
undergoes can neither be a cleanly 
nor a healthy one; but the supposi- 
tion is, that it is carried on in a 
place clear of population, and, we 
doubt not, suitable spots on the 
marshes of the Thames have been 
selected with this consideration. It 
is not necessary that the workmen 
employed in the process should live, 
or be permitted to live, elose to the 
spot ; they might be conveyed to and 
from their work daily. Some of the 
large manufacturing towns will na- 
turally present far greater facilities 
for such a process than London. In 
these, the precedent set of removal 
by steam-pumping apparatus, instead 
of gravitation, will open up entirely 
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new prospects of internal purification. 
With a perfect system of sewage, 
worked by steam machinery, there 
need not be a drop of filth unre- 
moved ; and the inky stream, which 
is the standard nuisance of the spot, 
may, if it be not employed in machi- 
nery, become clear, and fresh, and 
healthy, as it was ages ago, ere the 
first rudiments of a town were set 
down by its side. In such a case 
we could suppose the whole sewage 
collected into one central reservoir, 
whence it is pumped into some dis- 
tant moorland, where the deodoris- 
ing, or whatever other process be 
proper to remove the liquid from the 
solid matter, may be carried on apart 
from human dwellings. But when 
the drainage of a secondary town is 
thus removed to an upland  dis- 
trict, whether any measure should be 
taken for the neutralisation of that 
aroma which people always neces- 
sarily associate with the food of 
plants, and from which the rival 
guano is anything but exempt, seems 
to be an affair of trifling moment. 

To return to the metropolitan 
affair. Let us hope that the prac- 
tical condition of the matter has 
now gove so far in the right direc- 
tion, that there is no risk, of what 
once seemed inevitable, that the whole 
pollution of London should be con- 
veyed unmitigated into the sea. Had 
it once been resolved that the ocean 
should bear that terrible burden, all 
others of the same character would 
have seemed light for it, and would 
have been lightly thrown on _ it. 
From such a solution of the diffi- 
culty of cleansing the towns, and the 
country too, we could only anticipate 
very disastrous consequences; and 
we pray the reader to think over the 
matter in all its bearings, that be 
may be able to estimate its character 
and tendency, should those who have 
the matter in their hands ever fall 
back on such @ solution of the diffi- 
culty. We have seen how rapidly 
and formidably fresh-water streams 
have been contaminated by modern 
improvements in house cleansing and 
drainage. We shall find that it has 
been creeping into our sea-waters 
also. Paterfamilias is surprised that 
his children have come back from 
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their old esteemed bathing-quarters, 
paler and more sickly than when 
they went, especially as he hears 
that the place has undergone an en- 
tire sanitary overhauling, and been 
supplied with all the modern re- 
quisites of comfort and health. He 
goes down, and finds the old village, 
indeed, swept and garnished. The 
streets, which had a dirtyish gutter 
on either side, and were in all parts 
to be trodden with caution, are as 
clean as the pavement of Amsterdam. 
Certain objects which he used to 
denounce as remnants of {barbarism, 
have disappeared, having been super- 
seded by hydraulic mechanism else- 
where. So much for the land; but 
now for the water. He finds that 
between half and full tide—the most 
convenient condition for bathing — 
it is impregnated with a heavy per- 
centage of that abominable fluid 
which bears the newly-invented name 
of “sewage. He discovers that the 
mouth of the main trunk sewer, lying 
at low tide like a long cannon on 
the sand, was the place which his 
children generally selected for their 
sports. He wonders no more at their 
condition, but returns, meditating 
on the sad fate of all efforts at hu- 
man amelioration to encounter reac- 
tion, and agreeing, with Byron, that 
“man is an unfortunate devil, and 
ever will be.” Punch got hold ‘of 
this new salt-water grievance, and 
gave us a representation of the bath- 
ing-master directing the attendant to 
put “the gent as wants to be tuck 
in deep, into the drain.” 

The sea, no doubt, is deep and 
broad; but we have yet to know 
how far it may be contaminated 
should we cast into it the great mass 
of impurities which have heretofore 
gone to fertilise the land. The par- 
tial ejections, caused by the recent 
progress of sanitary improvement, be- 
gin to give us warning. A hundred 
years ago it would have been thought 
as absurd to speak of the great volume 
of water in the tidal reaches of the 
Thames being polluted, as it may now 
be thought to speak of a similar dan- 
ger to our estuaries and sandy bays. 
But the effects of the drainage of Glas- 
gow—imperfect as it is—may be per- 
ceived at Dumbarton; and were the 
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impurities of that enormous city, along 
with those of Paisley and Greenock, 
and of the many manufacturing vil- 
lages in the basin of the Clyde, received 
into the Firth by a perfect system of 
drainage on the best scientific prin- 
ciples, we doubt not that the abomi- 
nation would be found on the rocky 
borders of Loch Goyle, and in the 
beautiful sinuosities of the Kyles of 
Bute. Adepts tell us that the im- 
purities cast into the sea nourish sea- 
weeds ; that these nourish birds, and 
the birds deposit guano, which is 
brought to fertilise our fields ; so that 
in reality what is sent forth comes 
back to us. It may be so, but the 
process is somewhat circuitous, and 
the immediate results of it are not 
desirable. Suppose the whole world, 
or all that part of it sufficiently near 
the shore, to follow the example which 
some of our towns have set, and dis- 
charge their refuse into the sea; 
the result we leave to greater philoso- 
phers and better calculators. 

Here, then, is the plain state of the 
case. The changes in our domestic and 
municipal habits, so rapidly brought 
about, lave reacted in evils which it 
requires farther’ a. and these 
of a comprehensible and powerful cha- 
racter, to counteract. But let us not 
despair. The next stage of progress 
will, beyond doubt, be carried out. 
It is the nature of such things al- 
ways to be completed by the prac- 
tical, persevering people who inhabit 
our island ; and when the final resalt 
is ‘satisfactorily achieved, we shall 
perhaps be better able to appreciate 
the true amount of enlightened phi- 
lanthropy and practical sagacity de- 
veloped in the operations which have 
carried us thus far. No doubt, dur- 
ing the twenty years in which sani- 
tary science has been in vogue and 
in action, it has developed vain en- 
thusiasm here, and self - sufficient 

dantry there. Many a one idea 

as been brought forward to solve 
all the difficulties of the achievement, 
and has been found worthless for 
meeting the smallest of them. Many 
a scheme, promising the best results 
in theory, has broken down in action ; 
and many a foolish conflict has been 
fought between men, each working 
for the world’s good, and each ad- 
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vertising his own invention as the 
only genuine method for its accom- 
plishmevt. But such is the way in 
which, in this country of free action 
and speech, we reach sound conclu- 
sions, leaving it to other nations 
fondly to believe, if they can, that 
human beings may be drilled, by 
immediate orders from headquarters, 
into_any total change of habits and 
thoughts which enlightened philoso- 
phy may suggest to their rulers. 

Such reflections as these naturally 
call up to remembrance the chief 
leading spirit in the school of the 
sanitarians—the General who, as it 
were, brought us up to the point 
where we now stand, and then was 
driven from his command. Several 
eminent and meritorious men have 
co-operated in the promulgation of 
sanitary science —such as Lord 
Shaftesbury, Dr. Neil Arnot, and Dr. 
Southwood Smith. But the man 
who created the school, and fought 
out its doctrines to practical conclu- 
sions—the man without whom, to all 
human appearance, the existing sani- 
tary school would not at present have 
existed—is Mr. Chadwick. 

Let us introduce the reader to 
Edwin Chadwick, Esq., C.B., as he 
is waiting for an audience, and pre- 
paring to talk over a Cabinet minis- 
ter, throwing the occurrences some 
eighteen or twenty years back. The 
horror which statesmen entertain 
towards weak enthusiasts and selfish 
Office-hunters, does not extend to 
him. A man of sedate and reputable 
life, addicted to scholarly pursuits, 
as well as to practical projects, un- 
ambitious of popularity, and not a 
seeker of power or influence through 
the usual beaten tracks, he is a man 
whom it is safe and becoming to hear. 
A nervous, absent manner — a low 
voice, a hesitating speech, and alto- 
ge the air of one who is dragged 

y circumstances out of his habitual 
reserve, incline the auditor tacitly to 
submit to being bored for a while, 
congratulating himself that that is 
all, and it will soon be over. But he 
is not bored. There are so many 


telling facts consistently put together 
—so much clearness on the whole, 
with occasional picturesqueness, that 
the discourse draws in the listener, 
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as a subdued painting with great depth 
of colouring and completeness of ' 
finish secures a hold on the eye, 

which may at first have passed it over 

among its gaudier neighbours. In 

the end the listener finds that, in the 

hands of that mild, modest-looking 

man, he has got into the iron grasp 

of a giant. He can neither resist nor 

escape. Every practical difficulty 

which might give room for evasion or 
postponement, is provided for. Is 
there any question about the chance 
of finding persons capable of carry- 
ing the plan into execution? The 
proper men have been already found, 
end have stated their willingness to 
undertake it. Are there structural 
or engineering works to be carried 
out— those sources of procrastina- 
tion which may always be counted on 
with so much security in public up- 
dertakings? The working plans and 
specifications are all prepared, esti- 
mates have been obtained, and a well- 
known contractor for such works is 
ready to break ground to-morrow. 
Is it necessary, in the first place, to 
have support from public opinion ? 
Behold a host of newspapers simul- 
taneously shout forth unanimous lau- 
dations of the measure, as that sole 
means of saving the country, which 
statesmen must have been blind not 
to be convinced of. Is further in- 
quiry suggested before a statesman 
can positively commit himself to some- 
thing so novel and—pardon him for 
the observation—so un-English ? Wit- 
nesses spring up like figures in a pan- 
tomime, all thorough practical men, 
who have long entertained the opin- 
ion they express, and have no doubt 
whatever that the proposal is the 
right thing. The scrupulous accuracy 
with which their testimony dovetails 
into the master’s narrative, produces 
a general harmony, which obtains a 
touch of picturesqueness and variety 
from the use made of any attempt by 
some luckless witness to break. in 
upon the general consistency of the 
theme by doubt or contradiction ; as, 
for instance, the following little sketch 
of some adverse testimony about the 
effect of exhalations from decompos- 
ing animal substances :—“ Men with 
shrunken figures, and the appearance 
of premature age, and a peculiarly 
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cadaverous aspect, have attended as 
witnesses to attest their own perfectly 
sound condition, as evidence of the 
salubrity of their own particular oc- 
cupations. Generally, however, men 
with robust figures, and the hue of 
health, are singled out, and presented 
as examples of the general innocuous- 
ness of the offensive miasma generat- 
ed in the process in which they are 
engaged. Professor Owen mentions 
an instance of a witness of this class, 
a very robust man, the keeper of a 
dissecting room, who appeared to be 
in florid health (which, however, 
proved not to be so sound as he him- 
self conceived), who professed perfect 
unconsciousness of having sustained 
any injury from the occupation, and 
there was no reason to doubt that-he 
really was unconscious of having sus- 
tained or observed any; but it tarned 
out, on inquiry, that he had always 
had the most offensive and dangerous 
work done by an inferior assistant ; 
and that within his time he had had 
no less than eight assistants, and that 


. every one had died, and some of 


these had been dissected in the 
theatre where they had served ;’—a 
proper doom of poetical justice to the 
accessories of a man who was making 
himself a living testimony against 
sound Chadwickian principles. 

In dealing with one so armed, 
there was nothing for it but to yield 
at once, or carry on a deadly conflict. 
Thus, for a time, Mr. Chadwick had 
a deal of his own way ; and his way 
affected measures of large moment to 
the empire. His influence moulded 
the tone and tenor of the English 
Poor-Law Act of 1844—the great 
Act which revolutionised the condi- 
tion of the rural labourers, No one 
did more to bring about the general 
system of police which is now coming 
into operation throughout the em- 
pire. Lastly, he was the parent and 
author of the Board of Health and of 
the whole sanitary legislation of the 
country, including those enrolments 
under the Public Health Act which 
have provided a sanitary police for 
several towns in England, the num- 
ber of which is annually increasing. 
At last, however, when seemingly in 
the midst of his labours and at the 
height of his -power, the British pub- 


lic found that they could endure him 
no longer, and he was cast down by 
a sort of general ostracism. His 
mind was, in fact, not constituted for 
the British people and the British 
constitution. He could not give and 
take as our public men do—losing a 
point to-day, and expecting to gain 
an equivalent to-morrow — yieldin 
here, and compromising there, an 
admitting, even when beaten, that 
the other side may have some good 
in it. Nothing that ever differed in 
the faintest degree from Mr. Chad- 
wick’s well-weighed and carefully- 
adjusted conclusions could ever seem 
to his eyes to have any good in it. 
He was driven by an ergoism, as the 
French call it, to adopt logical conclu- 
sions which were infallible, and must 
break through all obstacles. Hence 
there was an autocratism about him 
which the people of this country will 
bear neither from rank nor wealth, 
and which they showed in his case 
that they will not bear from talent. 
Admitting the evils of laziness and 
dirtiness, they asserted the abstract 
right to be lazy and dirty when they 
leased. Perhaps the Potemkins, 
ombals, and Hardenbergs, who have 
produced so much influence in despo- 
tic countries, have been men of such 
a mould. What influence such a man 
might have if he secured the ear of 
one of the great imperial rulers of 
Europe, it would be hard to say. 
Instead of a continued chafing with 
lukewarm friends and determined 
enemies, his schemes might then have 
been carried out with the rapidity of 
military commands — whether with 
as much fundamental effect on the 
people as the projects of benevo- 
lence which are discassed, criticised, 
lopped, and twisted, before they pass 
into Acts of Parliament with us, let 
historical and ethical phil 
decide. It is enough that our people, 
whether from their reasonableness or 
their unreasonableness, became suspi- 
cious when they saw that whatever 
public office Mr, Chadwick was at- 
tached to, drew into itself gradually, as 
it were by some magnetic attraction, 
all other business, public and private. 
When he was at the Poor-Law Board, 
he found poverty intimately associ- 
ated on the one side with crime ; and 
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this brought within his supervisance 
the system of police, and the admi- 
nistration of criminal justice gene. 
rally. On the other side, he found 
that disease and death were great 
sources of poverty ; and this opened 
up to him the field in which his ser- 
vices have been most signal and suc- 
cessful. But even while he was pur- 
suing with all vigour the work of 
sanitary reform, he must needs fol- 
low up collateral projects of organi- 
sation so various and so distant from 
his proper field, as to show a dispo- 
sition to aggregate within his own 
control the nation’s business, and 
that of every man in it. Through 
the necessity of superseding the over- 
crowded graveyards in towns, and 
the opening of extra mural cemete- 
ries, he found his way to the super- 
visance of funerals as a public func- 
tion of his department, and the con- 
sequent abolition of undertakers, 
mach to the indignation and amaze- 
ment of these sable functionaries, 
who told a sympathising and slightly- 
alarmed audience that this was but 
a beginning of interference with pri- 
vate enterprise, which might gradu- 
ally absorb one trade after another 
into the Government departments, 
to end—who knows where? He was 
far too great an artist to gnnounce 
his design in any thing like the ab- 
rupt manner in which it is here 
spoken of. He first pointed to the 
solemn associations and sanctified 
repose that should naturally sur- 
round the ancestral burial - place, 
whether it were in the vaults of some 
grand old church, or the green sod 
beneath the yew trees, where the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
He showed how utterly all this had 
departed from the modern city 
graveyards, where the narrow house 
is sold by mercenary dealers, stimu- 
lated by competition, at an enormous 
price. The last ceremony is perform- 
ed close to a crowded street rat- 
tling with omnibuses, which sends 
in a detachment of its idle boys to 
criticise, in their peculiar ribald 
fashion, the conduct and costume of 
the mourners, who are in the end 
pestered by drunken attendants for 

rquisites to be spent in the neigh- 
Coming gin-shop. For all this it is 
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possible to substitute the quiet seclu- 
sion of a cemetery among trees, where 
the last rites may be performed 
with due decorum, while the more 
important object is accomplished of 
closing city graveyards, rendered 
pestilential by saturisation. So far 
the reports on interments in towns 
led to changes whieh, though they 
may not have entirely accomplished 
all that their propounder had in 
view, have been eminently beneficial. 
Bat he did not stop at this point. 
The removal of the dead beyond the 
city should be performed with due 
decorum and solemnity —a_ proposi- 
tion readily acceded to. But the 
poor could ill-afford this sacrifice to 
sanitary improvement, and some at- 
rangement should be made to econo- 
mise it. And since there must be 
official intervention, why not look 
into the whole system of undertakers’ 
work and charges, and see what the 
are? So comes a statement of facile 
meaningless expenditure on the one 
hand, and mercenary exaction on the 
other, which probably has been of 
use in keeping down undertakers’ 
bills, though it has not transferred 
their function to the State. It was 
so skilfully presented that people at 
first sight overlooked its general 
bearing on trade and freedom of 
action, and forgot that, if extrava- 
gance and overcharges were a rea- 
son for putting down private enter- 
prise, there were few of the ordinary 
transactions of life that could escape. 
A reactionary cry at length arose 
against this system of aggressive 
interference and its author, The 
country gave him a thousand a-year 
in consideration of his past services, 
and on condition of his abstaining 
from more. Deprived of the means of 
activity, he was not, however, re- 
strained in freedom of speech. He 
has been talking on various matters, 
not without effect; and the last crea- 
tion of his fertile brain is the com- 
petitive system of examination for 
office—a project which, perhaps more 
than any other, reveals the funda- 
mental system of his policy: it is in 
practice what the political depart- 
ment of Comte’s philosophy of the 
positive is in theory—a sort of no- 
ocracy or despotism of intellect, 
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where power is to be held, not by 
the tenure of hereditary rank or of 
popular will, but according to clever- 
ness—the cleverest, and we all know 
who that is—ruling over all. 

The chief service achieved by this 
remarkable man is still embodied in 
the “ Report on the Sanitary Condition 
of the Labouring Population of Great 
Britain,” issued In 1842. The shape 
in which it appeared is characteristic. 
The Poor Law Commissioners, as a 
body, were authorised to make the 
inquiry and the report, but they 

resented a report prepared solely 
[ their secretary, Mr. Chadwick. 
Having been called on to put their 
names to a document full of start- 
ling novelties, they, like honest 
men, left the credit or the failure, 
whatever it might be, to the man 
who had prepared it. This re- 
markable paper—heavy and diffuse as 
a literary production —starts, if it 
does not exhaust, every point on 
which the sanitary school have writ- 
ten in blue-books and other books, 
in pamphlets and articles, during the 
sixteen years since it came forth. 
The latest official document, called 
“Papers relating to the Sanitary 
state of the People of England,” by 
Dr. Greenhow, and Dr. Simon the 
medical officer of the Board of Health, 
if it present some new and minute 
varieties, only goes over the old 
ground. In both documents the 
main points of instruction are, that a 
large amount of the mortality in this 
country arises from causes which are 
preventible; that if a portion of 
these are preventible only at our own 
individual will, there are others of 
a kind which can be removed by 
public measures; that the differ- 
ence in the rate of mortality in dif- 
ferent places is caused by the re- 
moval of the noxious causes in the 
places where it is low, and their 
existence .in the places where it is 
high; that experimentally, vitality 
has been increased in given instances 
by the removal of noxions agencies ; 
that there is benefit not only to the 
families and the persons whose health 
is improved by such measures, but 
to the State collectively, because 
the pressure of population is increas- 
ed instead of being lessened by pre- 


mature deaths; that a population 
among whom health is unsound and 
life uncertain, are apt to prove de- 
praved and dangerous ; that, in parti- 
cular, the premature deaths of work- 
ing heads of families leave an amount 
of widowhood and orphanage to be 
parochially provided for, which would 
not be left if the men had lived to 
see their children at maturity; and 
that, finally, when the human being 
reaches the assigned natural span of 
life, he departs, leaving his fanctions 
in the hands of the new generation 
matured and fit for their perform- 
ance ; while everything that shortens 
this span, disturbs the order of the 
world, and causes evils which, so far 
as practicable, should be removed. 
At the same time, the practical ar- 
rangements laid down in this com- 
prehensive document are so far from 
being superseded, that even the plan 
for draining London is but a variation 
—whether an improvement or not, let 
the wise decide—on arrangements for 
the same purpose suggested in the 
Sanitary Report. 

Indeed, a recurrence to that docu- 
ment by any ove who has in his eye 
the present condition of our great 
towns, must force on him an unplea- 
sant contrast between the much that 
has been said and the little that has 
been done in the direction of sanitary 
reformation during sixteen years. Let 
us hope that in the end all this preach- 
ing will tend to practice, and that in 
the mean time it is not lost. 

Perhaps the greatest boon which 
the promoters of sanitary science have 
done to the world, is in the exposition 
of the blessings which sanitary organ- 
isation is capable of communicating 
to the poorer and the more helpless 
classes, without in any way interfer- 
ing with their freedom, or undermin- 
ing that proper self-reliance which 
the management of their own affairs 
imparts to them. In fact, the larger 
proportion of the advantage which 
they would derive from methods of 
external purification, instead of prov- 
ing a new interference with private 
rights or conduct, would virtually re- 
lieve them from unjust and cruel acts 
of interference or restriction. It is a 
fact which calls loudly for more in- 
terference in their behalf, that even 
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the structural improvements which 
the rich have been taught by the 
precepts of the sanitarians to carry 
out for the sake of their own health 
and comfort, have been destructive 
to the health and comfort of their 
poorer neighbours, Not far from the 
spot where this remark is penned, 
there is a dell penetrated by a stream. 
Along its edge there had been origi- 
nally a rural village, which, as a 
neighbouring town pressed nearer 
towards it, gradually enlarged itself 
for the accommodation of the artisans 
who found employment there. The 
newest and most aristocratic portion 
of the town now crowns the neigh- 
bouring bank—the village has swol- 
len to a crowded, dirty suburb. The 
stream, in which old people remem- 
ber to have trouted, is as black as 
ink, and many a bubbling circle rip- 
ples its surface, which rural children 
at first sight mistake for the leaping 
of little fishes, but which the expe- 
rienced neighbors know to be the 
escape of mephitic gases. Now, this 
suburb, uncleanly as it is, has not 
created this dire pollution; its un- 
cleanness has not taken that direc- 
tion; for it has been left to itself, 
and consequently does not possess a 
hydraulic organisation for the re- 
moval of impurities. But the hand- 
some houses on the top of the bank 
are cleansed and drained in the most 
skilful and effective manner, and it is 
from their impurities that the stream 
is polluted, and renders the dirty 
suburb more dirty and more insa- 
lubrious than it would ever have 
been had it not been near an aristo- 
cratic district. Surely a case like 
this is one for protection; and if 
means were taken for the removal of 
the foulness sent down by the upper 
ranks, it could scarcely be counted 
an interference with the rights or the 
independence of the lower. 
Throughout our large towns the 
domiciliary position of the poorer 
classes in general is only too closely in 
parallel to the instance we have given. 
That they should congregate in towns 
is only another way of saying that 
they must live where they find the 
means of living. But when the condi- 
tion of all the dwellings for them is, 
that they have no internal arrange- 
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ments for the removal of impurities 
——no external drainage, no ventila- 
tion—that there is dampness within 
and miasma all around them outside 
—what can the most active, cleanly, 
tidy domestic managers do to coun- 
teract such a heavy pressure towards 
filth and degradation? One is sur- 
prised at the rapid facility with which 
those brought up to the air of the 
mountain, and the sights and smells 
of nature, assimilate themselves to 
the filth and squalor of the poor 
man’s town; but they. must do it, 
and, for their peace and comparative 
happiness, the sooner all qualms are 
gone the better. So the immigrants 
to such spots, should they have any 
remnant of purity in their nature, 
must see it decay within themselves, 
and behold their offspring brought 
up without it— animals naturalised 
to the human rat-holes in which they 
crowd. The most intelligent of the 
working - classes proclaim that they 
could afford to hire clean and sala- 
brious houses, if they could get them 
at their true money-value—at a value 
proportioned to that which the mid- 
dle-classes pay for their houses. But 
the law of supply and demand can- 
not be brought to bear on house pro- 
perty as it does on hardware and 
woollens. Competition cannot al- 
ways get a sphere for its exercise; 
and though the capital is at hand 
which might supply small cleanly 
houses, the means of investing it 
may not be accessible. In many 
places the whole area of a manufac- 
turing town belongs to one person 
or one company, and the inhabitants 
are as entirely at their mercy for the 
houses they have to live in, as the 
Sutherland tenants are at the mercy 
of their ducal landlord for the size 
and tenure of the farms which he 
thinks proper to let on his domains. 
Even where there are many house 
owners, they have a monopoly which 
shuts out competition. Their houses, 
such as they are, exist, and are filled 
with tenants at a rent as high as such 
tenants could pay for the best kind of 
houses. Why, then, should any one 
of these landlords trouble himself 
with improvements? A new man 
might be tempted to come among 
them, and undersell them by offering 
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a better article for the money; but 
they hold the ground — they possess 
the area of the city — there is no 
room for the competitor. 

The landlords of poor people’s 
town - houses are a peculiar and not 
an amiable class. Over and over 
again, in fictitious literature, they 
have been called on the stage as the 
natural oppressors of virtuous po- 
verty, and the cruel aggravators of 
misfortune. The pet hypocrite and 
scoundrel in Dickens's last fiction is 
one of this class. There would not 
be such a special run upon this order 
of small capitalists, as distinguished 
from others, if their peculiar trade 
did not afford some characteristic to 
suit the novelist’s purpose; and so 
it does. A landlord of this class to 
obtain his proper returns must gene- 
rally be an oppressor. Hence this 
kind of investment is shunned by 
men whose feelings or whose tastes 
revolt at putting on the screw. It 
naturally falls, therefore, to those 
whose dispositions are adapted to it ; 
and they, as is always the case with 
a trade requiring peculiar qualifica- 
tions, bad or good, of course clear all 
the larger a profit by their partial 
monopoly. 

We have to reflect but a moment 
on the peculiar character of the 
business to see how this must be. 
A man need not, necessarily, have to 
be oppressive and coercive though 
his dealings in the way of business 
be with the poorest creatures. It is 
pitiful enough to see the halfpenny 
parcels of tea and sugar, on the 
counter of perhaps an affluent capi- 
talist, whose shop is in a poor and 
crowded district, and to reflect on 
the close battle for life which these 
slender purchases imply, and the bard 
destiny to which they can prove but 
a faint alleviation. But there is no 
oppression done, though the grocer 
may be deriving a large profit in 
that class of business, and perhaps 
keeps his carriage at the sunnier end 
of the town — the halfpenny is put 
down and the tiny parcel removed, 
and so the transaction,is over. The 
landlord, however, must give credit, 
though it may be of the shortest : 
he has, therefore, always the diffi- 
culty, and with the difficulty some- 
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times the cruelty, of extracting pay- 
ment, for his commodity after it has 
been, as it were, consumed. If he have 
let his house, for a term, to a man 
in good work and repute — though 
the tenant should immediately turn 
dissipated and be dismissed, yet the 
landlord must let him enjoy the occu- 
pancy to the end of theterm. Hence 
the landlords of the houses of the 
city poor are generally men of a very 
vigilant habit, with inexorable wills, 
wherever their interest is concerned, 
and hearts tempered and hardened 
to the functions they have under- 
taken. It is not from such men that 
we are to expect enlightened schemes 
of sanitary reform. They have in 
many ipstances, indeed, brought their 
influence to bear with effect against 
local efforts for the improvement of 


towns. Wherever a measure is pro- 


posed for paving, or draining, or pre- 
paring a town by timely cleaning 
against the approach of cholera, their 
opposition may be pretty securely 
counted upon. It is believed to have 
been chiefly through the influence of 
this class that every effort to pass a 
Sanitary Act for Scotland has been 
defeated. 

Should there be exceptions among 
them—men inclined to give what the 
workmen are asking for—a well- 
conditioned house as much worth 
the rent to be paid as the houses of 
the gentry and middle-classes are— 
there are always great impediments 
to such an isolated undertaking. 
Good, clean, well-drained houses set 
up in an undrained foul district 
ovly mske the wretched houses in 
their neighbourhood more wretched. 
We could point to two or three in- 
stances of “model houses for the 


working classes,” where everything 


is as compact and tidy within as 
skill and zeal can make it. The in- 


ternal impurities are removed by 


the most scientific hydraulic arrange- 
ments, making their exit trium- 
phantly in tubular drains — but 
whither? There are no _ street- 
sewers, and it is a worse case still 
than the pollution of a river. The 
sewage flows upon the open streets 
in the gutters past those other 
workmen’s houses which are not 
model houses, and of course ren- 
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ders them more pestilential than 
ever, 

Hence it is, we fear, in vain to 
look for a remedy in private enter- 
prise, unless the way be opened by 
public measures. When these ren- 
der the supply of well-aired and 
well - drained houses for the poor 
practicable, the time will come when 
the law may fairly require that 
no others shall be put to use. Far 
more stringent measures than this 
have been adopted without remorse 
in the floundering and incoherent pro- 
gress of sanitary regulations. Thirty 
thousand inhabitants of Liverpool 
used to live in cellars. A few years 
ago this species of domicile was 
suddenly prohibited, and the thirty 
thousand were driven forth from 
their homes to find new dwellings. 
It was said that they did find them, to 
the advantage of themselves as well 
as other people, since the morta- 
lity of Liverpool, though still at the 
head of the mortality of England, 
was declared to have immediately 
declined. But the coercion which 
would provide sound dwellings when 
the way is cleared for them, need 
not be in this cruel shape. Example 
may be taken of other transactions 
in buying and selling, or letting and 
hiring. The person who buys or 
hires is entitled to a sound article. 
The tradesman who sgqlls to him 
putrid meat or other food in a 
condition deleterious to health, is 
liable to punishment. The house- 
jobber who lets out a poisonous 
house, should be amenable to similar 
restrictions. There is no interference 
here with proper freedom of transac- 
tion, any more than there is in the 
inspection of markets and the de- 
tection of unwholesome meat. ‘The 
house-jobber is not bound to offer 
houses for hire, nor to have his 
houses of any particular shape, size, 
or value—he is to be bound only, like 
every other dealer, to give the article 
he deals in genuine—a house suited 
for its proper purpose—a house to 
live not todiein. Already the Legis- 
lature has fixed as much of this kind 
of responsibility as it practically 
could on the poorest and the weakest 
of the class who deal in house ac- 
commodation—the letters of lodgings 
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to tramps, beggars, and all the motley 
class who frequent what Police Re- 
ports and Acts of Parliament call 
“low lodging - houses.” Driven to 
the worst localities, and generally 
poverty-stricken creatures, this hum- 
blest class of hotel-keepers must have 
extreme difficulty in doing anything 
practically to raise the necessarily 
low sanitary condition of their estab- 
lishments. They have been required, 
however, by law to comply with cer- 
tain regulations for cleansing their 
premises and furniture, and restrict- 
ing the number of lodgers received by 
them to the means of ventilation in 
the premises ; and it has been stated 
in the usual official manner, in nume- 
rous reports, that these regulations 
have within their narrow sphere im- 
proved the public health. 

Of every one of the numerous docu- 
ments which have lately been issued 
about the public health, the latest in 
date always proves more distinctly 
than its predecessors how efficacious 
the few measures of protection actu- 
ally accomplished have been, and how 
much still remains to be accomplish- 
ed, In the papers presented to Par- 
liament by the Board of Health, just 
as it was merging into a department 
of the Privy Council, the instance of 
Tynemouth is cited among others. 
Between the two visitations of cho- 
lera in 1849 and in 1854, the place 
had been cleansed under the Pablic 
Health Act. 


“The provisions of the Act relative to 
the registration and regulation of com- 
mon lodging- houses and _slaughter- 
houses, and the construction of new 
streets and houses, were immediately 
put in force. Care was taken to pre- 
vent the erection of houses without pro- 
per conveniences and provision for ven- 
tilation: no ashpits were allowed to be 
made against the main walls of dwelling 
houses, or without proper doors and 
covers: wherever sewers existed, drains 
from the houses were insisted on; and 
all persons laying out new streets were 
compelled to have back-entrances to 
the houses, and to provide for the con- 
struction of drains from the backs of 
the houses instead of carrying them 
underneath the basement story as was 
previously usual. In the autumn of 
1852, when the appearance of cholera in 
this country was considered probable, 
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an active inspection of the town was 
instituted by the Public Health Act 
committee; the by-courts and lanes 
were thoroughly cleansed; the gully 
grates trapped; the foul open ditch be- 
hind the North Street was cleansed 
and filled in; and many other local 
nuisances throughout the borough were 
removed.” 


This same town had received a sig- 
nificant hint to put itself in order by 
the cholera visitation of 1849, which 
carried off 463 of its inhabitants. In 
the visit of the epidemic which fol- 
lowed these preparations, we are told 
that there were “only four fatal in- 
digenous cases;” and to make this 
immunity more notable and instruc- 
tive, there is the following statement 
as to two towns within eight miles of 
Tynemouth, and enjoying rather bet- 


ter natural conditions for healthi- 
ness : — “Newcastle and Gateshead 
suffered on that occasion the mest 
terrible outbreak of cholera yet ex- 
perienced in England, and lost within 
a few weeks nearly 2000 of their 
population.” Nor could the immu- 
nity of Tynemouth be possibly attri- 
buted to any of the old exploded 
euperstitions about isolation from 
contagion, since, in the words of the 
Report, “many thousand persons 
from Newcastle and Gateshead fled 
to Tynemouth, and many continued 
to pass daily between the towns 
during the time of the visitation.” 
Such is one instance of what the 
law can accomplish, through suffi- 
cient sanitary provisions, for saving 
the lives of the people. 





A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS.—PART III. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A storm is at all times a scene 
replete with the sublime and beauti- 
ful, heightened in interest, to the 
sailor who is upon the sea at such a 
time, by the anxiety incident to the 
charge of his frail home, and the 
many lives dependent on his judg- 
ment and energy. But in our posi- 
tion, off an almost unknown coast, 
whose lofty and rugged line promised 
no lack of off-lying rocks, with the 
want of sea-room from the many 
islands and reefs surrounding us, 
it was the last thing we could have 
désired; but having come, we had 
only to do our best to meet the difli- 
culties of our position. The “ Fari- 
ous” evidently thought so too, as 
she straggled against the wind, sea, 
and current, that rushed down upon 
us as we neared the narrows of Van- 
couver’s Strait. There was a glorions 
“abandon” about the tight frigate 
as she flung herself into the sea, and 
cut her way through the angry 
barrier which the storm made in her 
path, and rose with a spring, throw- 
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ing off the foam and spray from 
her bows, which perhaps was more 
appreciated by the crew of the 
“ Furious” than by her distinguished 
passengers, who, though capital sail- 
ors, would in these frolicsome mo- 
ments occasionally express a prefer- 
ence for the shore, which was not 
to be wondered at. 

There were certain symptoms about 
the gale now setting in, which told 
us it was not a fair hard north-east 
breeze, nor one against which even 
a powerful vessel might straggle. 
There was far too much moisture, 
mist, and cloud, with a falling baro- 
meter, for that. 

As we approached Cape Satanomi- 
saki, the sky and sea looked so ex- 
ceedingly wild that it was evident 
the sooner we reached a sheltered 
anchorage the better. The first im- 
= was to run up the gulf of 

ago-Sima, then well open to the 
north of us; but it was totally un- 
surveyed, and if this gale veered 
into a typhoon or circular storm, we 
16 
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should find ourselves in an awkward 
predicament : the other resource left 
us was to find an anchorage close to 
and under the lee of the extreme end 
of the Japan group, and remain there 
while the storm raged from the di- 
rection of the Pacific, and, directly 
it veered so as to blow from the 
Qhinese Sea, to dash out and do our 
best. 

The long projecting tongue of high 
land forming the south extreme of 
Kiu-siu was steadily approached. 
Within a mile of the rocks there 
were no ordinary soundings to be 
obtained—closer still we went, keep- 
ing a sharp look-out for sunken 
rocks, many of which would peep 
out of the smooth-heaving sea, rear 
their weed-crowned heads as if to 
warn us off, and then sink again 
with a gurgle and whirl of foam. 
Down through valley and glen rushed 
fierce mc 2 of winds (or “ willy- 
whaws,” as sailors call them), which 
whisked the water into a sheet of 
foam, and made the tall ship reel 
like a cockle-boat. At last, close to 
the rocks, we obtained bottom in 
thirty fathom ; but before the anchor 
could be let go it diminished to 
fifteen ; we had then barely room to 
swing clear of the breakers. Thank- 
fal to have found a good anchorage 
within three-quarters of a mile of 
the cape, we lost no time in making 
preparation for the gale which was 
so likely to veer to the south-west, 
and then what was now a friendly 
shelter would be a deadly lee-shore. 
Towards evening the “ Retribution” 
and yacht “Emperor” were to be 
seen to the westward, looking for an 
anchorage likewise. When the 
sighted us their course was altered, 
and they eventually anchored near. 
Throughout the night the weather 
continued to look still more ugly 
and threatening, and the quicksilver 
in the barometer was what we call 
“pumping,” rising and falling with 
an irregular undecided action. In 
all the squadron the sharpest look- 
out was kept, and, with the steam up, 
we were ready to start at a mo- 
ment’s warning; for we well knew 
that, if surprised by a typhoon in our 
position, its resistless rush and power 
would throw us on the rocks in spite 
of engines and anchors. 


The coast upon the western side 
of Cape Satanomi-saki or Tchichakoff, 
though bold, is not precipitous above 
the water-line; it consists of hills 
varying from one to two thousand 
feet in altitude, with rounded ont- 
lines, covered to their summits with 
verdure. In all the valleys, and upon 
the sheltered hill-sides, many trees 
were seen, mostly pines; and there 
was a considerable amount of terrace 
cultivation. In every cove there 
nestled a hamlet, and out of almost 
every copse of wood peeped the 
thatch of a Japanese cottage. Not 
a mile from our ship there was a 
village of some size, situated in a 
little bay, across the entrance of 
which the breakers now formed a 
barrier ; and on its shingly beach 
we observed, many boats hauled up, 
either on account of the weather, or 
for fear of the European ships that 
had so strangely visited their seclud- 
ed haunts. The night came on dark 
and rainy, with no lack of wind; 
but through the storm we were 
amused to see numerous watch-fires 
lighted up along the coast, showing 
that the inhabitants were on the 
look-out. The effect of the flames 
against the wild sky heightened ma- 
terially the strangeness of the scenery. 
The 7th August brought no decided 
change of wind, and one might have 
been tempted to push out and fight 
the gale, but our limited quantity of 
coal rendered it necessary to hus- 
band the store, in order that our 
return to Shanghai might be in- 
sured. 

Some vague idea that coal was 
procurable in Japanese ports, be- 
cause coal-veins abound in Japan, 
had prevented any depdt being 
formed at Nangasaki for the ser- 
vice of the Ambassador, and even 
at Shanghai it was only obstinate 
perseverance that enabled us to pro- 
cure as much for the ‘“ Furious” as 
she could carry. 

In the afternoon a heavy ground- 
swell, coming in from the south-east, 
indicated that the gale in the offing 
was veering, and soon after the ves- 
sels were canted across the wind by 
a strong current setting into the 
Pacific Ocean from the Sea of China. 
This current, running counter to the 
gale still blowing, occasioned a fright- 
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fal sea in the narrows between the 
Cape and Take-sima Island. It was 
remarkable that few, if any, sea-birds 
were seen in our sheltered position, 
whither, in such weather, birds, if 
pumerous, would naturally fly ; but 
this had been noticed by early navi- 
gators, and has not been accounted 
for. Stormy-petrels, and others of 
that strong-winged class, we occa- 
sionally saw. Can it be that the 
exceedingly stormy nature of the 
seas around Japan force the common 
gull, and other such birds, to seek 
calmer spots to feed and breed in? 
A story is told by either Siebold or 
Kempfer, that on one occasion the 
Governor-general of Batavia sent a 
cassowary to the Emperor through 
the factory of Nangasaki. It was 
returned, after some months’ trial, 
with a message that it was “a bi 

ugly bird, that ate a great deal an 

did no work, and that nothing so use- 
less could be tolerated in Japan.” 
Perhaps the seabirds are excluded 
on the same utilitarian principle. A 
huge whale enlivened the scene b 

joining the squadron; and althoug 

it did not precisely anchor, it did 
the next wisest thing—it dodged 
about under the lee of the cape, 
blowing away, and waiting for better 
weather. Whales seem to suffer 
much in bad weather, as they must 
rise to the surface to breathe, and 
are consequently buffeted by waves 
as if they were so many rocks; but 
Providence, in its wisdom, has en- 
dowed these creatures with wonder- 
ful sagacity, shown in running for 
shelter during storms. Throughout 
the Pacific Ocean, its thousand isles 
and reefs afford them havens; and 
in the polar seas the great belts of 
pack-ice enclose calm spaces wherein 
the whale finds shelter. 

Occasionally through the wild-drift- 
ing clouds we caught glimpses of the 
remarkable volcanic cone of Horner 
Peak, and of many picturesque points 
in Kago-sima Gulf; then, far in the 
interior, lofty mountains would stalk 
like ghosts out of their shrouds of 
storm-cloud, look upon us for a mo- 
ment, and disappear, as with a roar 
the hurricane would burst out afresh, 
enveloping everything in mist, rain 
and sea-drift again. 





Wilder night we have seldom seen 
than that of this Saturday. The black 
gh ge coast, visible through 
all the storm in consequence of its 
close proximity, the angry sky, the 
roar of the gale, the lash of the 
breakers, which with phosphoric 
light brought out into startling re- 
lief every hidden. danger and rocky 
buttress then close to us; and the 
sweep of the strait, where sea and 
wind were doing their worst, and 
that worst fast approashing us,—all 
formed a scene of wildest grandeur. 
One could not help thinking how 
feebly pen and pencil would convey, 
to those who have never witnessed 
them, an idea of such sights as 
these. 

There is a sad tale of heroism told 
of some who landed on this shore. 
In the year 1767, the zeal of a Roman 
Catholic missionary in the Philip- 
pines was roused by the accounts of 
the martyrs who had perished in 
Japan and China. The Abbé Sidotti 
longed to win for himself a like 
crown of immortality, and, brave as 
he was good and epthusiastic, he 
determined upon throwing himself 
alone into Japan, with the hope of 
affording comfort to the persecuted 
remnant of Christians then said still 
to exist in Kiu-siu. For two years he 
studied Japanese at Manilla, where, 
as well as at Macao and Formosa, 
Japanese were to be found hope- 
lessly cut off from their mother 
country. All the brave Sidotti asked 
was to be carried in a vessel to Japan, 
and secretly landed; for the rest, he 
put his trust in God’s mercy. The 
governor of the Philippines yielded 
to his prayer. One evening in Octo- 
ber 1769, a foreign bark approaches 
the coast near where the British 
squadron is now anchored. We see 
her in the dim light heave to, and 
at midnight a boat is stealthily rowed 
to the beach; in it we see the abbé, 
a veritable missionary indeed. He 
and a dozen companions disembark ; 
they kneel in prayer before they 
art from the good priest; their 
earts are touched—they will not 
leave him alone to meet the dangers 
and certain death which await the 
Obristian intruder in Japan. No! 
by Santiago, no! Spain had not 
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then sunk so low; and it is said that 
many of those who accompanied the 
abbé to the shore forsook all and 
followed this worthy successor of 
the Apostles. They exchanged their 
last farewells, and the devoted part 

watch the boat regain the ship whic 

speeds on her homeward course, then 
calmly and resolutely they turn on 
their chosen way. ‘They pass into 
the shade of the adjoining valley, 
but never more are heard of! They 
doubtless soon fell victims to their 
zeal for their faith, and the sword of 
the would-be exterminator of their 
creed was their sharp and short 
bridge to another and a better world ; 
but assuredly, so long as men shall 
hold dear human courage and de- 
votion in what they believe to be a 
righteous cause, will the memory of 
the Abbé Sidotti and his compan- 
ions be cherished. Towards morn- 
ing an unnatural lull in the gale 
warned us to be off. The shrill pipe 
of the boatswain went instantly, the 
cable was rattled in as fast as pos- 
sible, the steam got up, anchors 
stowed, and we started to fight our 
way into the Pacific. Down came 
the gale from the south, Whew! 
the good ship reels again to it, then 
dashes on, as the engines begin to 
give her momentum. The centre of 
the storm was to the west of us, and 
it was certain we could not now get 
too soon to sea; so, at every risk, 
we shaved round the breakers of 
Cape Satanomi, and, after two hours’ 
hard tussle, felt we could again laugh 
at the storm. The ship’s head was 
put to the east, and away like a sea- 
gull we flew. Those who had had 
the apxiety and watching of the pre- 
vious twenty-four hours, felt now 
that it might blow as hard as it 
pleased, and could throw themselves 
down to rest. Noon of the 8th 
August found the “ Furious” alone, 
kicking up her heels in a most un- 
ladylike manner, going eleven knots 
under treble-reefed topsails, the sky 
elear and bright, with a heavy fol- 
lowing ‘sea. 

The “ Retribution” and “ Furious,” 
being of that marvellous class called 
paddie-wheel steam-frigate, were so 
crank that neither could have fought 
a main-deck gun in a breeze, and the 
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only objects attained by our main- 
deck ports was first to admit an im- 
mense quantity of water, in which 
the Ambassador’s luggage was play- 
fully washing about; and next, to 
compel the officers to live below in 
places which, for heat and smell, 
were little short of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. 

However, it is folly to growl when 
growling is of no avail, and one may 
always go on half-pay if one does 
not like to go to sea; so let us leave 
the main-deck and enjoy the rush 
through the dancing blue seas of the 
great Pacific. We were now off the 
Straits of Bungo, which divide Kiu- 
siu from Sikok Island; and here the 
lofty coast sheltered us, in a measure, 
from the full weight of the gale. On 
we went past both the Bungo and 
Kino channels, that on either hand 
bound the island of Sikok, and com- 
municate with that little-known yet 
extensive sea which is enclosed by 
that island and those of Kiu-siu 
and Ni-pon. In our charts it is 
called the Suwo-nada Sea. Perfectly 
Jand-locked, possessing three routes 
of communication with the external 
seas, it affords a ready means for the 
traffic from one part of the Japanese 
empire to the other; and we learn 
from the itineraries of the Dutch 
envoys and others who have passed 
from Nangasaki to Yedo by the na- 
tive routes, that this sea is traversed 
by thousands of barks that could 
never expose themselves to the gales 
and heavy seas of the outer ocean. 
This Suwo-nada sea is nearly two 
hundred and forty miles long in an 
east and west direction, and varies 
from fifteen to sixty geographical 
miles in width: it abounds in islands, 
and affords anchorage throughout. 
Many great and important cities are 
situated upon its shores. The prin- 
cipal one, the spiritual capital “ Mia- 
co,” is easy of access from this same 
Suwo-nada sea, and, with some dozen 
others that lie around the rich bay 
of “Oyaaka,” forms the real heart of 
the Japanese empire. 

We naturally longed to enter and 
open up this region, and trusted that, 
when Lord Elgin had visited Yedo, 
time might be found to allow of 
our returning to China through the 
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Straits of Kino, and traversing the 
whole of the Suwo-nada. 

Hope, however, is not prophecy, 
and we were doomed to fo. dieu 
pointed, as will hereafter be seen. 

Noon of August 9th found us a 
long, long way from Oape Tchichak- 
off, a current of nearly two miles 
and a half per hour having set us 
away to the eastward, and rather off 
shore. This was considerably more 
than we had been prepared for, al- 
though we knew that a regular cur- 
rent, exactly like the Atlantic Gulf- 
stream in character, would be found to 
be sweeping along the Pacific shores 
of the Japanese group: its increased 
velocity, as we experienced it, we 
fancy arose from the force of the gale 
from north-east having retarded its 
action somewhat, and that when the 
gale ceased the pent-up waters natu- 
rally rushed for some hours with 
increased velocity in their old direc- 
tion. 

The Pacific Gulfstream originates, 
like the one so well known in our 
hemisphere, in the warm and shal- 
low enclosed seas about the equator. 
The China sea may be said to be its 
birthplace, at least that southern 
me of it enclosed between Ma- 
ayia, Borneo, and Cochin-China ; its 
course to the northward and eastward 
may be easily traced by the existence 
of coral and Saragossa weed; the 
former especially only exists off the 
coast of China, within the boundaries 
of the Gulfstream’s warm current. 
For instance, on the coast of China no 
coral is found from Hainan in lati- 
tude 20° N. to the northward, but 
at certain distances varying from 
fifty to a hundred miles off the 
coast coral is found, and by this we 
ascertain that the stream of warm 
water flows out between Formosa 
and the island of Luyon, sweeps the 
eastern coast of the former, embraces 
the Loo-choo and Linchousen groups, 
curves along the outer shores of Ja- 
pan, and thence makes its way to 
the north, ameliorating the climate 
of Behring’s Straits, and especially 
that of north-western America. 

This Gulf-stream, however, has its 
attendant evils, for it is the source 
of all those fearful storms which do 
such an immensity of damage on the 


coasts of China, and give to Japan 
so bad a character amongst seamen 
—the hurricanes of the West Indies 
and rotatory storms of the North 
Atlantic, arising from similar causes, 
are only to be compared to them 
in character and violence. 

The weather rapidly cleared off 
during the afternoon of the 9th, which 
was the more welcome as we were 
fast nearing a chain of broken and 
dangerous islands of volcanic origin, 
named the Briceis or Broken Islands, 
across and through which the Gulf 
stream sets with much violence. 
Our course was shaped for Cape 
Idsu, the extreme of a rocky pro- 
montory of Ni-pon, a little beyond 
which the volcanic chain extends due 
south for a hundred and twenty 
miles. The stars came out bright, 
and the wind subsided in the early 
part of the evening, so that there 
would have been no necessity for 
more than ordinary watchfulness, 
had not the barometer, which stood 
at noon at 29°72, fallen steadily 
until by midnight it was only 29°25, 
or a tenth lower than during the 
worst weather we had yet experi- 
enced. There were causes for 
condition of the atmosphere and for 
this fall in the barometer, we have 
little doubt, for of all the middle 
watches we have kept we never 
saw one in which the heavens were 
so little at rest. It seemed as if the 
stars were changing their itions 
for pleasanter places in the heavens. 
From eleven that night until one in 
the morning hundreds of them shot 
from the north-east to the west over- 
head, their flight being plainly per- 
ceptible in an arc of sixty degrees, or 
thirty degrees on either side of the 
zenith. A magnificent meteor fell 
and burst to the N.N.W., exhibiting 
for a minute the most brilliant blue 
and orange light. Then mysterious 
belts of cloud would unexpectedly 
rise in the north, and pass rapidly 
over us, to be succeeded as strangely 
by others from points of the com- 

ass ninety degrees apart. The 
eavens were fairly betwitched, for 
all this time there was little or no 
wind, and the sea was smooth except 
in the course of the current. Our 
engines were meantime rattling 
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along, and we were so fast nearin 
our port of Simoda, that it mattere 
little what all these mysterious signs 
might mean. Our own conviction is, 
that at the time we were remarking 
these strange things, the storm we 
had escaped from was sweeping along 
the northern and western sides of 
Nipon, and that the high land of 
the interior sheltered us from its 
effects. 

As daylight broke on the 10th 
August, a vigilant look-out was 
kept for Volcano Island, one of the 
Broken group, in case the current 
should have continued to run at its 
former rate, and carried us in sight 
of it. Just when a grey mare might 
have been discernible at half a mile’s 
distance, a peak or conical island 
was seen rising sharp and clear out 
of the current-agitated sea—exactly 
on the bearing Volcano Island might 
have possibly been seen, though, by 
our observation, forty miles distant. 
Thinking at first that it must be the 
Volcano, and, if so, we were fast 
nearing the Redfield Rocks—a dan- 
gerous reef in this neighbourhood— 
the course was altered, as a precau- 
tionary measure, until sunrise. Pre- 
sently the peak came out more and 
more defined, but looked every min- 
ute still more distant, until the ris- 
ing sun revealed to us the fact 
that it was no island, but the great 
Peak of Ni-pon; and a glorious pan- 
orama of mountain, valley, and head- 
rar gradually unrolled itself at its 
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The Peak of Fusi-hama — the 
Matchless Mountain, as the Japanese 
with just pride and affection love to 
style it—was at this time, as we after- 
wards discovered by close observa- 
tion, no less than one hundred and 
ten miles off, and yet its summit is 
said to be only twelve thousand feet 
above the sea. 

We neared Oape Idsu, a moun- 
tainous promontory, at the extreme 
end of which the port of Simoda 
stands; and if the Japanese had ex- 
pected an invasion of their country 
by the countrymen of Commodore 
Perry, they could not have better 
foiled it than by inducing him to go 
to such a spot. It was decidedly 
picturesque, however, and under the 
effect of a fine unclouded day, with a 
blue sea sparkling and lashing it- 
self up under the effect of a rattling 
west wind, the whole scene was one 
worthy of a painter’s skill. 

The “Retribution” and “ Empe- 
ror” hove in sight, and we pushed 
on under a heavy press of sail and 
steam for Simoda. LEarly in the 
afternoon we reached it; and after 
going right round the bay, and pok- 
ing into every corner to look for 
shelter from the ground-swell, we 
plumped the anchor down, having 
satisfied ourselves that, however 
pretty the bay might be, it was no 
harbour for a ship, and that the 
Japanese had decidedly weathered 
the . Transatlantic Commodore when 
they palmed off such a spot upon him 
as one. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The last person to find fault with 
a port without good cause should be 
the seaman who has just reached one, 
however insecure, after having been 
tossed and shaken into a jelly by 
gales of wind in the open sea. On 
the shortcomings, therefore, of Si- 
moda in all the requirements of a 
harbour for men-of-war, and much 
more for mercantile purposes, we 
shall abstain from dwelling. Its 
deficiencies were so apparent to Mr. 
Harris, the American Consul-gene- 


ral, that, by treaty with the Japan- 
ese, he has resigned it for some safer 
and more convenient spot. Situated 
as it is on the extreme of a moun- 
tainous promontory which projects 
into the full sweep of the Pacific 
Gulfstream, it is most difficult of 
access to sailing vessels, and lies in 
the most active volcanic region in 
Japan, if not in the world. Within 
sight of Simoda, the smoking crater 
of “ Vries Voleano” serves as a bea- 
con to remind the inhabitants by 
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how precarious a tenure they exist 
upon the sea-board of the Idsu pro- 
montory. Only four years before 
our arrival, an earthquake, aided by 
terrible rollers from the sea, destroy- 
ed the town of Simoda and the 
greater part of its inhabitants. The 
Rassian frigate “ Diana,” command- 
ed by the present Admiral Count 
Pontiatine, was at anchor in the 
harbour at the time. She was wreck- 
ed; but her gallant captain and 
crew were saved to give us an ac- 
count in graphic language of the 
horrors of that terrible December 
morning, and the heroic manner in 
_ they stood to their shattered 
ship :-— - 


“ H.ILM.S. Diana, in Simoda Harbour, 
December 23d, 1854.—Nine o'clock A.M. ; 
light W.S.W. wind; bar. 29.27; ther. 7 
deg. R. (47.75 deg. F.); weather clear and 
agreeable. 

“ At a quarter past nine, without any 
previous indication, the shock of an 
earthquake, which lasted two or three 
minutes, causing the vessel to shake 
very much, was felt both on deck and 
in the cabin. At ten o'clock a large 
wave was observed entering the bay, and 
in a few minutes Simoda was inundated, 
houses and temples swept away, while 
the junks before the town, forced from 
their anchorage, were seen floating in 
every direction, one knocking against 
another, cracking and sinking. In less 
than five minutes after this, the water 
was seen rising and bubbling, as if agi- 
tated by a thousand springs, carrying 
with it loam, straw, and other materials, 
receding and then returning with tre- 
mendous force, and completing the de- 
struction of the town, boats, and junks, 
Our men were ordered to secure the 
guns and boats, and to shut the ports. 
During this short time the bay was 
covered with thatches and ruins, which 
had been carried away by the receding 
waters. 

“At a quarter past ten the frigate 
was observed to drift, when the second 
anchor was immediately dropped. Not- 
withstanding this, however, the water, 
returning with greater velocity than 
before, forced her a second time from 
her position. The whole town was now 
one vast scene of desolation; and out 
of about one thousand houses, only 
sixteen were standing. At this time a 
cloud of vapor was observed over the 


ruins, and the air was strongly im 
nated with sulphurous acid. ee 

“The sudden rising and falling of the 
water in so narrow a bay gave rise to 
numerous whirlpools, which caused the 
frigate to swing round with such rapid- 
ity that ali on board became giddy. At 
half-past ten a junk was thrown against 
her with so much violence that it was 
smashed to pieces and sunk immediately. 
Ropes were thrown to the men to save 
them from drowning; but only two 
seized them,. the rest, rushing into the 
cabin, chose rather to die than to vio- 
late the law of their country which 
forbids them without permission to go 
on board a foreign vessel. 

“An old woman also, in a small boat, 
was drifted alongside. She was quite 
insensible, and her rescue was not 
effected without several men being ex- 

to considerable hazard. But their 
exertions were successful; she soon re- 
covered, and is still living. 

“After the frigate had turned once 
more round, and approached within 
fifty fathoms of a rock, the whirling 
of the water became so violent that she 
was flung from one place to another, and 
in about thirty minutes turned no less 
than forty-three times round her anchor. 
During this time she was nearly smashed 
against a rocky island, but fortunately 
she just cleared it. At a quarter to 
eleven, when the third anchor was 
dropped, it had not the effect of keeping 
her stationary; and when the sea re- 
ceded, it left her on her side in eight 
feet of water. While in this position it 
was impossible to stand, and all endea- 
voured to crawl to the upper side, fear- 
ing the effect of the next rise of the 
water. This speedily took place, and with 
great rapidity and violence, forcing them 
into the midst of the bay, and causing 
one of the guns to break loose, when it 
instantly killed one, and wounded seve- 
ral others of the men. Another effect 
of this rush was manifest in the frigate’s 
keel and rudder, which were now to be 
seen floating near her. The rising and 
falling of the water were very great, the 
depth varying from less than eight to 
more than forty feet; and these changes, 
at intervals of about five minutes, con- 
tinued till noon, when it was discovered 
that there were thirty inches of water in 
the hold. 

“ At this time a perceptible diminution 
in the frequency and violence of the 
changes took place, and this opportunity 
was embraced, and every available effort 
made, to lessen the influx of water. But 
scarcely had half an hour elapsed, when, 
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before these operations could have been 
completed, the rising and falling of 
the water became more violent than 
before. 

“ Between this time and a quarter past 
two, when the agitation again became 
much less, the frigate was left four 
times on her side; and once, while thus 
laid in only four feet of water, the up- 
heaving of the ground was so violent as 
to force her past her anchors (the upper 
parts of which were visible), and back 
again to her former position. 

“Continuing to decrease in violence 
and frequency, by three P.M. the agitation 
of the water, and the motion of the vessel 
consequent thereon, were very slow. She 
now floated in twenty-five feet of water, 
but within her hold it was observed to 
be rising at the rate of thirty inches per 
hour. At this time a fresh west wind was 
blowing; the bar. stood at 29.87, and 
the ther. was 10°.50 R. (about 55°.63 
F.) The bay was covered with ruins, on 
which men were seen walking; and at 
four P.M. we began to disentangle the 
anchors, the chains of which were so 
twisted that four hours were required 
to clear one of them. 

“ During the ensuing night a fresh 8. W. 
wind blew, and the pumps were working 
twice an hour. 

“We had now to obtain the consent of 
the authorities to our seeking a bay in 
which to repair the frigate, Simoda not 
being well adapted for this purpose. 
After some delay this was granted, anda 
suitable place was soon selected. Some 
necessary repairs having previously been 
made, we weighed anchor on the 13th 
January, and with a light wind left for 
the appointed place. The wind soon 
failed us, we were left drifting towards 
the breakers, and our position became 
one of imminent danger. But ere long 
a gale arose, and after approaching nearer 
and nearer the shore, all hope being 
abandoned, twenty fathoms were called 
out, and the anchor dropped. 

“On the 15th and 16th there was less 
wind, but the water in the frigate rose 
to such a height that grave fears were 
entertained as to the possibility of saving 
her. The Japanese authorities sent a 
hundred junks to tow her to the bay, and 
on the 17th all hands were landed. This 
was not done without great difficulty 
(on account of the dangerous surf), 
which was particularly the case with the 
sick, who, wrapped in sails, had to be 
dragged through it. Next day (18th) 
the junks took her in tow, not a single 
man was on board, and the water already 
half filled the gun-deck. After proceed- 
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ing a few miles, a small white cloud ap- 
peared, on perceiving which, the Japan- 
ese, panic-stricken, cut their ropes and 
fled. This appeared strange to us, but a 
storm speedily justified the fears they 
had manifested. Had they delayed much 
longer, they would have been in great 
danger, and not improbably might have 
shared the fate of the frigate, which 
forthwith sunk.” 


The new town of Simoda was being 
rebuilt when we were there. The 
ruins of a Japanese city are by no 
means imposing; wood, thatch, and 
a small modicum of bricks, constitute 
the materials generally employed in 
a country where a man may nato- 
rally expect to rebuild his house more 
than once in a lifetime. The spick- 
and-span new appearance of whole 
streets told its own tale; and the ap- 
pearance of a formidable stone-faced 
breakwater, erected some feet above 
high-water mark, and fully thirty feet 
high, cutting off the pretty vale in 
which the town was situated from 
the waters of Simoda Bay, clearly 
showed in what direction the great- 
est danger was anticipated, and 
whence they had suffered most, dur- 
ing the last dreadfal visitation. Yet 
there was nothing in the appearance 
of the geod folk of Simoda to lead 
one to suppose they fretted much 
about earthquakes, rollers from the 
sea, or the Vries Volcano. Every 
one looked as happy and free from 
care as any people could do. The 
men welcomed us with a good- 
natured smile, and the women, young 
and old, seemed as curious to look at 
us as we were to look at them. 
Everybody appeared well to do— not 
a beggar was visible; possibly the 
earthquake had swept them off. 
Having described Nangasaki and its 
bazaar so fully, it would be mere 
repetitien to dwell upon the bazaar 
of Simoda, further than to say that 
the articles here produced for sale 
were far superior, and decidedly 
much cheaper. The restrictions upon 
direct buying and selling were at- 
tended with more inconvenience than 
at Nangasaki; for, having selected 
the articles to be purchased, they 
were carried to a government office, 
where their value in silver azi- 
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bus (a coin of the country, the value 
of thé third of a dollar) was placed 
in a scale, whilst we had to pour 
into the opposite side of the balance 
an equal weight in Mexican dollars, 
plus a certain per-centage to meet 
the expense of recoining the foreign 
money. The government officers 
handed over to us our purchases, and 
gave the merchant credit for the 
number of azibus dueto him. All 
this machinery is set to work merely 
to prevent Europeans receiving Ja- 
panese money, and to guard against 
foreign coin being circulated in the 
country. 

Provision has been made in the 
new treaty that will rid trade of all 
these nonsensical restrictions. It 
would be impossible for foreign mer- 
ehants to trade under such a system, 
by which it is more than probable 
that the Japanese merchant is cheat- 
ed, avd that he does not know 
whether it is by the European or 
the native officials. 

At Simoda, as at Nangasaki, every 
one seemed eternally to be taking 
notes of what everybody else was 
doing. Each Japanese had his 
breast-pockets full of note-paper, and 
a convenient writing apparatus stuck 
in his belt, and everything that was 
said, done, and even thought, was no 
doubt faithfully recorded. In Japan, 
men do not seem to converse with 
one another, except in formal set 
i there is no interchange of 
thought by means of the tongue, but 
the pen is ever at work noting down 
their observations of one another. 
Sometimes we saw men comparing 
their notes, and grunting assent or 
dissent from opinions or facts record- 
ed. At first we rather felt this asa 
system of espionage, but we soon 
became accustomed to it; and pro- 
vided every man wrote down what 
he saw and heard, it may be more 
satisfactory in the long-run to have to 
do with a nation of Captain Cuttles, 
who have “made a note” of every- 
thing, and so have more than their 
memories to trust to. 

The Japanese plan of puttin 
one man in a post of trust, an 
placing another as a check on him, 
is, after all, only our red-tape 
system in a less disguised form. 


The governor of Simoda has a dupli- 
cate in Yedo, who has to take turn 
and turn about with him in office, 
so that the acts of each whilst in au- 
thority serve as a check on the other. 
Then he is accompanied, wherever he 
goes, by one private and two public 
reporters, and the latter forward di- 
rect to Yedo particulars of all his 
acts. Their reports are in their torn 
checked by the counter - statements 
of the governor and his private secre- 
tary. Now compare this with the 
case of the captain of H.M.S. ' 
who requires a ton of coal, or a coil of 
rope, of the value of perbaps twenty 
shillings. The captain gives a writ- 
ten order for the purchase to be 
made, and two merchants must 
certify that the price asked is a just 
one, and what is the rate of ex- 
change— to this the governor or a 
consul must bear witness. The cap- 
tain next attests that the goods have 
been received and carried to public 
account, and this is countersigned 
by a lieutenant, the master, and 
another officer, who declare them to 
be fit for her Majesty’s service. 
The vendor appends his signature as 
a receipt, and this has to be wit- 
nessed. Then a statement of what 
quantity of the same stores remained 
in the ship when the purchase was 
made, and why more were required, 
has to be signed by the captain and 
the officer in charge of them. Lastly, 
these documents are forwarded to the 
Commander-in-Chief, who signs and 
forwards them to the Accountant- 
general of the Navy. So to guar- 
antee the honest expenditure, on be- 
half of the public, of twenty shil- 
lings, the names of twelve witnesses 
are requisite, and the papers being 
in triplicate, six-and-thirty signa- 
tures require to be attached, and 
lodged in office! 

Whatever may be the demerits of 
Simoda as a port for shipping, no 
one can deny it is an exceedingly 
picturesque spot, replete with glori- 
ous combinations of turf-clad valley 
and wooded crag, sharp-cut cliff and 
rocky cove, mountain and ricbly-cul- 
tivated plain. One most romantic- 
looking corner in this picture is some- 
what marred by a stiff white flag- 
staff and the American ensign. For- 
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give me, oh my American cousins! 
for saying that Nature is not im- 
proved by stripes of red-and-white 
bunting sprinkled with stars. From 
this corner of Simoda Bay the Con- 
sul- general of the United States 
made his appearance, and most 
warmly we welcomed a gentleman 
whose earnest endeavours and great 
personal sacrifices are likely to bring 
about such vast changes in the future 
history of Japan. Mr. Harris seemed 
a man well fitted to be the pioneer 
of the energetic Republic of North 
America. Earnest, enthusiastic, and 
clever, he is gifted with that self- 
reliance which carries his country- 
men over difficulties, whilst we more 
methodical slow-coaches sit down 
and reason upon them until the 


time for action is past. He has had. 


great success in acquiring for him- 
self the friendship and confidence of 
the people and officials of this jealous 
and exclusive empire. He had visit- 
ed, with both eyes open and a liberal 
spirit, most parts of the world—and, 
happy man, the world had neither 
hardened his heart nor blunted his 
power of appreciating the good and 
beautifal wherever it might exist. 
It was refreshing to hear his warm 
and sincere eulogiums of the Ja- 
panese people, though he did not 
go the length of attributing to them 
every transcendent virtue. He ex- 
pressed a kindly and natural anxiety 
about the long course of misery 
and revolution that will most pro- 
bably ensue, when the introduction 
of European civilisation and a differ- 
ent creed shall break down, and will 
not, at any rate at first, supply the 
place of an existing system, which, 
so far as the material wants of the 

ople are concerned, looks so per- 
ect. The Consul had been much in 
our colonies and dependencies, and 
understood well the Asiatic char- 
acter: he had been in Lucknow 
when still independent, and had 
feasted with its sensual monarch and 
rinces ; he had shared in Otaheitian 
lu-holus or native dances, and 
knew the missionaries and mission- 
ary-eaters of New Zealand. His 
admission to Japan with his secre- 
tary and interpreter, Mr. Hewskin, 
was the result of the treaty ob- 
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tained by Commodore Perry, which 
I have already mentioned. Having 
promised that an American consul 
should be permitted to reside at 
Simoda, the Japanese did not object 
when a man-of-war landed them, 
and sailed away; but they placed 
the consulate on the opposite side of 
the bay to that on which the town 
was situated, and then watched the 
Americans closely. Mr. Hewskin, 
who was by birth a native of Hol- 
land, had acquired a knowledge of 
the Japanese language ; and as many 
of the natives speak Dutch, good 
feeling was a by an inter- 
change of little acts of kindness and 
consideration. Time wore at first 
very heavily with the two residents, 
and many long months passed before 
the face of a European gladdened 
their sight. Meantime the Dutch 
duly reported at Nangasaki, and, for 
purposes of their own, exaggerated 
the force and misrepresented the 
objects of the Allies in China. The 
Datch superintendent, Mr. Donker 
Curtius, thought to make great capi- 
tal out of the alarm thus created in 
Japan, and obtain fresh concessions, 
for Holland by a new treaty of com- 
merce, and so mainéain for her that 
priority of position which her ex- 
clusive monopoly for two centuries 
perhaps persuaded him she had a 
right to. Mr. Harris, at the same 
time, was desirous to obtain like 
advantages for America; and in the 
autumn of 1857, by way of playing 
off one against the other, the two 
diplomatists were allowed to proceed 
to Yedo, there to make their respec- 
tive representations, 

It was when this journey was 
undertaken that Mr. Harris saw the 
motive of the Japanese in placing 
his countrymen at Simoda ; for such 
was the truly alpine nature of the 
country traversed before he reached 
the Gulf of Yedo, that any attempt 
of the Americans to penetrate by 
force into the interior must have 
resulted in the destruction of those 
who engaged in such a project. Dur- 
ing the six months the Consul was 
in Yedo, nothing could exceed the 
kindness and care he experienced. 
He lived at the imperial charge, 
special dishes were often sent him 
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from the palace, and when from some 
cause there was an alarm in the city, 
a strong guard was sent to patrol 
the neighbourhood of his abode. It 
will be remembered that we learnt 
at Nangasaki that both Dutch and 
American commissioners had even- 
tually left Yedo without obtaining 
any formally-signed treaty. Disap- 
pointed and worn out by his long 
and anxious labours, the energetic 
American fell seriously ill on his 
return to Simoda. This gave the 
Japanese an opportunity of showing 
how desirous they were to be kind, 
and to protect the stranger whom 
they personally liked so much. The 
Emperor deputed two court physi- 
cians to attend him, and gave them 
to understand that any mischance 
that might befall their patient would 
be attended with serious consequences 
to themselves—an authoritative hint 
to the faculty which was attended 
with the happiest results. Had Mr. 
Harris been an only son, and had 
the two Japanese doctors stood in 
the relation of papa and mamma to 
him, their solicitade for his recovery 
could not have been greater, nor the 
cure more rapid, owing to their un- 
remitting attention and admirable 
nursing. He had quite recovered 
when the steam-frigate ‘‘ Powhattan,” 
with Flag-officer Tatnall* on board, 
dashed into the quiet bay, and gave 
the startling intelligence of the occu- 
pation of Tientsin, and that on June 
26th the proud Court of Pekin had 
submitted to our terms. It required 
no great prescience to see that the 
Allies would next visit Japan, and 
that if the Emperor did not with dis- 
cretion and common-sense yield to 
circumstances, the visit would as- 
suredly end in an imbroglio, like our 
Lorcha affair with the redoubtable 
Yeh. The Consul, on board the 
“ Powhattan,” proceeded immediately 
to Kanagawa, the seaport of Yedo. 
There he sought an interview with 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
was invited again to the capital ; and 
the information he gave must have 
startled the Japanese Court. He 


urged that as America had taken the 
initiative in bringing Japan to enter 
again into communication with other 
nations than Holland, and that the 
general terms of a treaty had been 
agreed to, though not signed as yet, 
it was but fair that it should be fully 
concluded before the arrival of the 
English and French. The Japanese 
allowed the justice of the claim, 
closed with the Americans, and, on 
or about July 28, formally signed 
their treaty. Mr. Harris was granted 
an interview with the Tai-koon, an 
amiable but sickly creature in the 
last stage of epileptic decay. Thus 
was won for the United States the 
honour of being the first nation to re- 
open free commercial relations with 
apan, after a lapse of two centuries 


_of Dutch monopoly. 


The American Consul was most 
willing to afford the British Ambas- 
sador every information and assist- 
ance, and allowed Mr. Hewskin to 
accompany Lord Elgin to Yedo. 
Without this gentleman’s services 
as interpreter, his Excellency would 
have had to compile his treaty in 
English, and would have been at the 
entire mercy of the native linguists, 
and would have felt a want which 
such Chinese scholars as Mr. T. Wade 
and Mr. H. N. Lay had. ably supplied 
for him in China. Mr. Hewskin em- 
barked in the “ Furious,” and s0 
excited all on board with glowing 
accounts of Yedo, that late in the 
night found us still listening, and 
discussing its wonders. 

The Governor of Simoda tried hard 
to persuade the Ambassador to em- 
bark a native officer as a cicerone, 
Both parties were, however, equally 
determined upon this point. Lord 
Elgin declined the honour of a visitor 
who might be inconvenient ; but at 
day-dawn, as we weighed anchor, it 
required sundry revolutions of the 
steamer’s paddies to prevent our 
being boarded by an individual who 
had evidently madé up his mind to 
go with us, though, in making his 
calculations upon that bead, he had 
not taken into consideration the force 





* Flag-officer is now the official designation of the American naval Commander- 
in-Chief. They find Commodore an inconvenient title, and have not as yet brought 
themselves to use the term Admiral. 
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of the water thrown off by the wheels 
of the “Furious acting upon his 
boat. The next man-ofwar steamer 
he tries to board he will better under- 
stand what he is about. 

It was in the early grey of the 
morning, on the 12th August 1858, 
that we weighed from Simoda, and 
steamed out into the tide-ripples, 
currents, and cross sea off its en- 
trance. Daylight saw us going as 
hard as steam and sail would carry 
us to the northward. Vries Volcano, 
smoking and smouldering, rose out 
of the sea upon our right, and away 
to the left stretched Ni-pon, high 
bold, and mountainous, with a coast- 
line very unlike what was laid down 
in our charts. Ahead in the far dis- 
tance gleamed through the mist 
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headlands and points of the beautiful 
galf to which we were bound. The 
breeze was fresh and fair, the sk 

bright, the sea blue and beautiful. 
All Nature seemed to rejoice, and to 
bid us rejoice with her; but as in the 
brightest day some cloud will yet be 
seen, so was it with us now. The 
bell tolled, the ensign drooped half. 
mast high, and we stood for a few 
minutes uncovered whilst the funeral- 
rite was performed over the body of 
a young sailor before we committed 
it to the deep. He was our first loss 
during an eighteen months’ cruise in 
India and China; and it was strange 
that the funeral should occur at the 
moment of all others when hope 
and excitement were at their highest 
amongst us. 








